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COUNTRY HOUSES. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tut: day after the arrival of the foreigners, Comtesse 
Rosenberg’s maid was so ill, from the effects of her 
journey and voyage, it was necessary to send'for Mr, 
Watkins, the apothecary of Minehead ; he promptly 
obeyed the summons, and after seeing his patient, went 
to Mrs. Bartlet’s room, and to her medicine closet to 
mix up the requisite remedies. 

“What,” said the good lady, “do you think of 
Mademoiselle Josepiue ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied the man of medicine, “ she will do 
very well with a little of your good nursing, the gastric 
powers arc a little disturbed; but how does the great 
lady do ? I have seen the second person tire esta- 
blfthment, and an odd looking person she is !” 

'Oh, what the Chanoinesse ! aye those papists are 
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queer folks; and to own the truth, Mr.Watkins, to you 
as a friend, I think there will be no luck in the house 
while they remain here ; as to the Comtesse, as far as I 
can hear, for I have never seen her, she is a genteel clrea- 
ture, and easy to please, only wanting a little sugar and 
water, and her coffee, but that priest and the Chanoi- 
nesse, catholics as they are, love good living, and only 
this blessed day, which being Friday they call a meger 
day, they must have for their dinner, for you must know 
they do not dine with my Lord, what must they have, 
but a carp stewed with Madeira, and an omulet, two 
of the richest dishes I can make; I am sure we shall 
have enough of them and their fasts/^ 

** But who,” said the apothecary, as he was working 
the pestle and mortar, “is the lady?” 

“ Oh, quite a grand person, a ward of my lord’s, he 
treats her like a princess, but he does not see much of her, 
she likes to live retired, and my lord has taken George, 
you know George Ha])ping, to be her own footman, 
and has changed his livery, and given him one all over 
lace and tags ; so by that she is no relation of his 
Lordship’s, or he would not have given him another 
livery” 

Mr. ^^tkins understood this remark, and replied, 
“ Very true, Mrs. Bartlett; now' I think this draught 
will do, and the pills to be taken at bed time, aAd this 
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every four hours: you will see it properly adminis¬ 
tered.*’ 

** Most assuredly, sir, but would you not like to 
take'something? a little egg wine, and a morsel of* 
seed cake ?** 

“ 1 thank you, madam, your seed cake is always so 
good, and I am likely to have so long a ride, I will not 
refuse your kindness.” 

If Mr. Watkins had made a double charge for 
his visits that day, they would have been well worth it: 
for he carried at least half a crown’s worth of 
news.” 

Mrs. Dalby had hardly received his instructions how 
to manage her baby, who had a slight fever, than she 
said, What news, Mr. Watkins?” 

‘‘ Why, really, ma’am, not much, except the arrival 
of the foreigners at the Castle. I have been called to 
attend one of the ladies, or rather the lady’s woman, 
who had suffered from her voyage.” 

Do tell me,” cried the impatient lady, who is 
it that all this preparation has been made for ?” 

Why, ma’am, they call her the Comtesse Ro¬ 
senberg : a very young, and, as I hear, a very 
beautiful, lady ; a w'ard of Lord Duns^r’s, and a 
gfeat heiress.” 

‘^But where does she come from ?” 
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'' Germany, madam ; ‘ but more this deponent 
saith not:' but time will show what, and who, she 
is, as the good and sensible housekeeper, Mrs, Bart- 
let, says.” 

With a little variation, the same history was repea-^ 
led wherever Mr. Watkins w'ent, whilst Lord Liinster 
fancied he lived in such perfect retirement, that none 
knew, or cared, what he did, or who he received : his 
new’ guests w ere the conversation of the neighbours, far 
and near. 

By the time Mr. Watkins reached his own door he 
was thoroughly wet, it having rained some hours; as 
he was getting off his hoise, his neighbour, Mr. Simp¬ 
son, at that time Mayor of Minehead, passed under 
the shelter of his umbrella. 

*‘Well, neighbour, you go out all wealliers, rain, 
hail, or shine, is the same to you said tlue facetious 
magistrate. 

^‘Yes,” replied Watkins, have been a longer 
round than usual to-day, for I w’as called to the Castle 
first.” 

** Who is ill there ? ” said the mavor. 

•/ 

“ Oh ! only a French JiHe cic chambre. I think they 
call her, Uflonging to the Coinlesse Rosenberg.” 

Wliat, are all tliose expected folks anived ? ” 
asked his worship, and what are they like, for 1 have 
had ti'ouble enough to please them ? ” 
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Oh! I am too wet to tell you now, and I dare 
say Mrs. Simpson is waiting dinner, so we will have 
our gossip at the club, if I can get there to-night,” 
antf fie turned to his house, and his neighbour entered ‘ 
his own linen-draper^s shop, on the other side of the 

I 

street. 

After changing his shoes and calling for dinner, he 
joined his lady, now in her own estimation, as well 
as that of the borough, a great personage. 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor,” said she, as he put his knife 
into a leg of mutton, ‘^what is the best news you 
bring ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 have a great piece of news to tell you, but 
I must first have a mouthful or two of this mutton, 1 
can’t talk on an empty stomach.” 

You are rather tiresome, my dear.” 

But after a pause long enough for her lord and 
master to swallow a large slice of mutton, and a pro¬ 
portionable quantity of sallad, she said, Well, now 
for your news.” 

Well, then, Watkins has been to the castle, and 
seen the newly-arrived strangers, for whom there has 
been so much preparation 1” • 

‘‘ Has he, indeed ! and what are they li^e ?” 

That I did not enquire, you must ask him your¬ 
self fiext time you see him.” 
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That^s quite lucky,” said the lady, “ for you must 
know, Mr. Mayor, I am going to have a party, a few 
friends, and a little supper to-night; 1 suppose jou 
will go first to your club, but you can ask who you 
like from it ; I shall have Mrs. Gosset, her good man 
of course will come with you ; Mrs. Droxley, and a few 
others ; 1 hope you have no objection, my dear, but I 
thought it right, in your situation, to be a little hos¬ 
pitable, and keep up the dignity of the mayoralty.” 

Oh, by all means, only let me have a roast fowl 
and some punch, that’s all I care for.” 

That you may depend on, I have taken care of 
^ot/r comforts; 1 think I must ask Watkins, and he 
will tell us all about it.” 

Pray do, if you like it.” 

So a message was dispatched across the street, and 
a favourable answer returned. 

At the proper hour the party assembled, and were 

marshalled and seated according to their respective 

ranks; they were all ladies, as there was a club at the 

* 

George every evening to read the papers, as soon as 
the mail arrived. 

Of the female assemblage, some were wives of 
those who flad passed the civic chair, and some of those 
who were anticipating that honour; Mrs. Simpson 
occupied the middle station, being the mayoress reg- 
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nant, or as she called herself consort, she took the 
middle place, though she felt shewas in supreme 
for the time being. 

At the upper end of the room sat Mrs. Gosset, a 
• large lady in blue satin, with a flaming turban of scarlet 
and gold stripes; next her was slender Mrs. Droxley, 
in yellow lustring, and a hat and feathers; and below 
her a tall straight Miss Dodson, her father had the 
good fortune to All the mayoralty at the time of the 
coronation of our late most gracious sovereign, and 
little dreaming of the honour awaiting him, when lie 
carried up the loyal and dutiful address of the Borough 
of Minehead, honest Robert Dodson retuined Sir 
Robert, with all his “ blushing honour fresh upon 
him.” Unluckily his wife died the year before, and 
he had not the gratiflcation of making Joan a Lady,” 
but his daughter would have been delighted to have 
had the title, and thought it very hard, as she repre¬ 
sented her late mother in every other point, she could 
not be Lady Martha Dodson; had she fortunately 
known that his Majesty is sometimes graciously pleased 
to allow the sisters of earls to take the same rank as 
the daughters, no doubt she would have petitioned the 
crown on the subject; but as it was, shu; could only 
give herself ladyship airs in her native town of Mine- 
head ; and as these w’ere often disputed, she was con¬ 
tinually a little brute with her neighbours. 
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Independent of the borough and its honours, past, 
present, or anticipated, was Mrs. Wellman, a maiden 
lady, who, sinking her Christian name, passed for be- 
longing to the widowhood; she was of small indepen¬ 
dent fortune, liked easy attained society, and a game 
at cards ; but she was unfortunately deaf. 

There were other persons who we shall not tire 
our readers by enumerating. The conversation turned 
on the weather, and the health or sickness of their 
lespective familes. 

The lady of the house seemed rather restless, it 
might be called fidgetty, and, whilst making tea, sta|ted 
at a small knock at the door, saying, surely that can’t 
be Mr. Watkins already? ** 

** Do you expect him, ma'am ? " said several of the 
ladies at once, and when answered in die affirmative, 
Mrs. Droxley said, 

Oh ! I am so very glad 1 shall see him, really he 
is so occupied I have sent to his shop three times to¬ 
day, as I wanted him to see little Charley; but he is 
never to be found, anf the dear child is not well, and 
he is so very precious, I can never be easy if Watkiiis 
does not see him two or three times a week.” 

Well,’Vexclaimed Mrs. Gosset, who did not look 
as if she had much anxiety, that is good ! if you had 

A 

half a dozen you w'ould not want the apothecary unless 
they were ill, or his bill for looking at them.” 
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Very likely, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Droxley, “ but 
M’hen you consider of how much consequence it is 
to Mr. Droxley, to have a son his successor in his fine 
business, I cannot be too careful of the dear child, and 
as Mr. Droxley can happily afford to pay any little bill 
I may choose to have, I never think of that; though 
1 don’t wish to have a large family to provide for, I 
assure you, well as we could do it.” 

Mrs. Gosset, who was blessed with six rosy, healthy 
children, felt sufficiently her own happy lot to make 
any reply to this, but said, I am very glad Mr. Wat- 
.kiiis is coming here to-night, for I want to ask him, 
for h^ goes into all the fine houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood, about muslin curtains for our cottage; 1 dare say 
he has seen those lately put up at the castle.” 

'‘You might have known all about that below 
stairs,” said Mrs. Simpson, for we not only served 
the muslin,, and chintz too; but the mayor was obliged 
to send Thompson twice to town about them, before 
my lord was satisfied.” 

" It is not the materials 1 want to know about, be¬ 
cause we can have our’s to our own fancy, but I want 
to know how the draperies hang.” 

" I should think,’' returned the *chief magistrate’s 
wife, “ that Watkins can’t tell you much aBout them, 
he is so engrossed by calomel and magnesia.” 

B 5 
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You will find a country house a great expense, 
ma’am,’' said Mrs. Droxley, addressing her neighbour 
in blue satin, “ 1 am sure we do, who have only one 
child, though indeed we have more servants, and Mr. 
Droxley likes to be comfortable in town and country." 

Oh ! " replied Mrs. Cosset, we are not going 
to make any great shew’, only to get a little fresh air, 
quite in the cottage style, nothing of the villa, not 
that we could not afford that." 

‘‘lam very glad alw’ays to hear of prudence," said 
the yellow lustring lady, especially where there is a 
large and increasing family," which she greatly envied, 
having only one sickly pampered boy, to shew against 
her neighbour's group of healthy boys and girls. 

Who d(;es not know an apothecai^’s knock ? all 
agreed the one just heard must be Mr. Watkins. The 

lady of the house received him w'ith agitated pleasure, 

■ 

and giving him a little wink that he was to take his cue 
from her, she said, '' we have been impatiently expect¬ 
ing you, Mr. Watkins, and w’e hope you have a great 
deal of news to tell us." 

“You do me and my new’S great honour,ladies; 
though I don’t know to which you mean to give it." 

“ Before we have any news," said Mrs. Droxley 
“ you must know my anxiety about dear Charley, I 
have sent three times to your house after you^ he was 
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quite feverish when 1 left him, indeed 1 could hardly 
persuade myself to come out, only nurse is so careful 
and so experienced, 1 assure you he would not eat his 
supper. 

I suppose, ma’am, he had eaten too much dinner, 
* give him a dose of rhubarb, and he will do very well.” 

Indeed 1 don’t think, Mr. Watkins, that can be 
the case, though, to be sure, he had a plumb pudding, 
which he is very fond of.” 

Oh! the very thing ma’am, depend upon it, that 
has Iain heavy on his stomach, half the children die of 
over-feeding; a great London practioner says, over¬ 
feeding in children is hve thousand a year to him, though 
half of them die from it.” 

But, Mr. Watkins,” said the impatient Mrs. 
Gosset, '' do tell me what sort of muslin curtains you 
see most of in great houses, I know you go every 
where.” 

Why ma’am, I am, I own it most gratefully, em- 
plo 3 red by the most distinguished people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but I don’t particularly notice those things, 
1 think these curtains of the mayor’s lady are much 
like other people’s.” 

This was a discomfiture to the questioner, and a 
great triumph to the magistrate’s wife, who able, no 
longer to refrain, exclaimed, 
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Never mind the muslin curtains, Mr. Watkins, 
you can tell us, the mayor says, all about those foreign 
ladies that have been so long expected at the castle.” 

Are they arrived ? ” exclaimed all the company 
at once, and w'hal are they like ? ” 

“ Really, ladies, you don’t give me time, I can’t an¬ 
swer two or three questions at once, those I have seen 
were, a very sick waiting gentlewoman, and a Cha- 
noinesse.” 

What! said tlie deaf lady, a lionessy has my 
lord got a lioness, 1 always thought he was a very 
odd man.” 

The violent laugh this produced, told Mrs. Well¬ 
man she was in an error, and she very angrily said, I 
don’t think it very genteel and well-bred to laugh at 
any person’s inlirmities; you, ladies, many of you may be 
so afflicted, and younger than I have been.” 

Of course, when the laugh was over, sevferal ladies 
at once asked, What is a Chaiioinesse ? ” 

Why, ladies” replied Mr. Watkins, I believe 
it is a sort of nun.” 

Oh dear ! a nun, how I should like to see a real 
nun,” exclaimed Miss Dodson, but I thought nuns 
never were allowed'to come out of their convent; are 
you sure, Mr. Watkins, that she is not a Canon’s wifp, 
for 1 remember when I went with Sir Robert to \Vind- 
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sor, to sec the residence of our beloved sovereign, who 
had been so gracious to papa, we saw the chapel of 
St. George and the Dragon, and there were separate 
places for the Canons, and some below for their wives, • 
we thought it quite like poperi/, to separate husband 
*and wife.’' 

I don’t know,” returned Mr. Watkins, anything 
about the Canons belonging to St. George and the Dra¬ 
gon, but I am ver}^ sure the lad}? in question is no wife, 
nor ever will be.” 

Dear me! Mr. Watkins,” said Miss Dodson, 

“ are you going to set up for a cunning man ; and can 
you Tell whether a person will, or will not, be married.” 

For this lady, I can answer,” said the apothecary, 
and without any pretentions to being a cunning man ; 
though 1 only saw her for a moment! ” 

Well 1 ” exclaimed Mis, Gosset, there must be 
something curious about her, that could make you form 
this opinion ; is she crooked ? what is she like ? ” 

“Very much like Mrs. Hoskins, the green-grocer, 
in appearance, madam ; only she has a very pleasant, 
sensible countenance.” Wiiat can you mean, Mr. 
Watkins, for Mrs. Hoskins had twp, if not three, hus¬ 
bands ! ” • 

• “ Very likely, madam, and her likeness will never 

havoionc.” 
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Positively/* said Mrs, Simpson, “ we must know 
why ? ” 

Then, madam, she has the foot of a camel.'* 

’ Dear, what an odd deformity, what is it lik^?*" 

The foot of a man who treads clay, only w'ith a 
shoe on, the shape of her foot," 

What is her hand like, did you see that ? " 

** Rather handsome." 

And how is she dressed ?" asked one of the 
ladies. 

“ Something like Mrs. Hoskins, only she wears a 
golden cross tied by a ribbon, round her neck, and has 
a Saint Agatha, or some such pious lady, worked On the 
sleeve of her gown." 

But did you not see the great lady ? " 

No, madam ! " 

But who do you suppose she is ? ** 

Just what she is said to be, a ward of Lord Dun- 
ster’s." 

The arrival of sundry members of the club, called 
for whist, and loo ; supper and punch finished the 
evening. 

Little farther fuel was afforded to feed the flame of 
gossiping amongst the wealthy inhabitants of Minebead 
by the transactions of the castle. The addition of foilr 
or five persons makes no change in the routine‘s of a 
large establishment. 
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The courier who conducted the foreigners, depart¬ 
ed tlie morning after his arrival; he had a short confe¬ 
rence previously with Lord Dunster ; but as he profes¬ 
sed to understand only German and french, no infer-, 
mation could be elicited from him by the domestics. 

The young Comtesse had been used to seclusion; 
she lived chiefly in her own apartment ; she was rich in 
resources; and the Ghanoinesse, who was something 
between a bonne, a governess, and a chaprone, was 
alw^ays cheerful, and soon made herself a favourite 
throughout the house. Not so the priest, Mr. Meynel, 
as Lord Dunster called him, though he was generally 
designated “ the father in the family, a soi~disant title. 
His position was rather equivocal; by Lord Dunster 
he was treated haughtily, and quite as an inferior and 
dependent, and yet there was a sort of indefinable inso¬ 
lence in his manirer towards his apparent patron, that 
said, “ Offend me if you dare ] ” 

Lady Gertrude always avoided him, she could not 
endure his peremptory and supercilious manner. The 
housekeeper disliked him for his fastidiousness on the 
subject of cookery, and the housemaids detested him 
for the dirtiness of his apartmeitj; over and above all, 
good Mrs. Bartlet was sure, and repeatsd the certainty 
•on every occasion, ‘‘that there would be no luck in the 
hoase whilst those papists staid,'* 


T7‘t^rpar.-l Ti^tiHicl/'brary 
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A small retired room had been given up to Mr. 
Meynel’s use, near his own apartment, and accessible 
from Comtesse Rosenberg^s, without going through the 
^ body of the house; and there, it was believed, 
was regularly performed ; though all the paraphernalia 
of it was carefully concealed in a closet. But when 
the rest of the family attended the parish church, it 
was conjectured that the Catholics performed their 
own rites: and on great occasions they went publicly 
to a Catholic chapel some miles off. 

It was remarked in the house, that Lord Dunster’s 
spirits were improved; Lady Constantia, as she was 
usually called by him, was very musical, and some¬ 
times had her harp, or guitar, brought down of an 
evening, and Lord Dunster^s valet always observed 
that his Loid went to bed more cheerful, and passed 
a better night after her sweet music; and her manners 
were not less captivating and delightful, and engaged 
the esteem of the household—she gave little trouble; 
her femme de chamhre was whimsical and tiresome, 
but she was rather a subject of amusement than 
annoyance. 

Lady Gertrude was so happy with her young com¬ 
panion, who took a lively interest in all her benevolent 

* 

deeds and institutions, that she lengthened her stay at 
Dunster much longer than usual, and it was not till the 
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end of October, that even the bleak situation of the 
castle, prevailed on her to quit it for her own warm 
and /i^eltered cottage on the Devonshire coast. And 
when she was gone, the Chanoinesse alwa^rs accom¬ 
panied her charge when she Joined Lord Dunster of 
an evening. 

The following spring, Lord Dunster moved his fa¬ 
mily to his house in St. James’ square, and was joined 
by Lady Gertrude Mahon. 

It has been often said that it takes three years to 
* establish a London acquaintance, by those who have 
long keen out of society, be their rank what it may. 

It was heavy, up-hill work to Lady Gertrude ; she 
knew only a few quiet people, mostly family con¬ 
nexions, no party givers; and Lord Dunster, from ill 
health, lived nearly as secluded in town, as country; 
and this particular year, from a death in the Royal fa¬ 
mily, there was no drawing-room. 

A foreigner now excites little curiosity, unless she 
has a great fortune to attract the avarice of young men, 
or beauty, to rouse the envy and jealousy of the Lady 
mothers, who, indeed, dread novelty^ equally with 
wealth and beauty. 

• Lady Gertrude and her protegee went out but little 
compared with the usual estimate of ball going young 
ladies. A subscription at Almack’s, and an occasional 
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great general party, and a box at the Opera, were the 
only places where the interesting Comtesse vras seen, 
and, before she became sufficiently known, to become 
** the fashion,” an evil that must have happened to her, 
when her rank, talents, and fortune should be fully 
known, unexpected events called her suddenly to the 
Continent. To her, those who knew her, might apply 
Cowper^s beautiful lines:— 

She came, she is gone, we have met, 

And meet, perhaps, never again ; 
llie sun of that moment is set, 

And seems to have risen in vain.** 

All that could be discovered respecting her, was that 
her departure was soon followed by that of Lord Dun- 
ster, who broke up his establishment, and was gone 
abroad, attended by a physician. 

Lady Gertrude departed to ruralize in Devonshire. 
In the London world there is such a succession of 
events, which everybody talk of, and nobody cares 
about, that the last that occurs drives its predecessor 
into oblivion. If the interesting Comtesse of Rosen¬ 
berg was missed and regretted at Almack*s, or the 
Opera, it was by cne individual, who was foo sensible 
of her attrketions for his own peace. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


We must now return to our friends at Inglewood; 
Lady TIoiiiton had been chiefly occupied since we left 
hei, with watching most anxiously her son’s health, 
and following all the various and opposing symptoms 
of his treacherous and flattering disease; she was just 
at this moment cheered by delusive appearances; 
though Lord Ottery had not really improved, he 
had for several days seemed better, and more cheerful. 

One morning, contrary to Lord Honiton’s usual 
habit, he breakfasted in his own room, and sent to 
his assembled family their respective letters, and the 
papers. Lady Louisa took up one of the latter, and 
thp next moment dropped, apparently lifeless, from her 
chair. ^ All the party were assiduous in their attentions 
to her, but it was long before she was restored to 
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consciousness. Lady Honiton was lavishing her blame 
of Dixon for having said, “ Nothing ailed Lady Lou¬ 
isa ; ” but, alas ! mental maladies are the most difficult 

A ^ 

to discover, and when discovered, the most out of 
medical skill, for 

“Who can minister to a mind diseased.” 

After Lady Louisa had been cairied to her own 
room. Miss O’Brian examined the Morning Herald 
she had let fall, and discovered the following paragraph: 

is with deep regret that we announce that our 
letters from Malta state that a dangerous and des¬ 
tructive fever rages there, and with still greater pain 
we add, that a gallant, and highly respected officer. 
Colonel Neville, it is feared, will fall a sacrifice to it; 
he was alive, but that was all, when the last dispatch 
came away.” 

Soon after this scene. Lord Honiton enquired for 
his daughter, and when told how she had been affected, 
severely reproached himself; but the truth was, that 
the first letter he opened was one on important law 
business, which required an immediate answer; and he 
was so absorbed 'in its consideration, he opened no 
other; but now he had one in his hand from General 
Clayton, confirming in some respects the report from 
Malta, but adding that a letter from Colonel Neville’s 
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physician did not prohibit all hopes; indeed it assured 
the General, if his nephew survived the next twenty- 
four jiours, he would be out of danger, as the crisis 
would be over; but the mischief to the mind of the 
wiifortuiiate Lady Louisa was done, she was hardly in 
a state to take comfort from his account; but after 
many hours of mental suffering, a composing draught 
from Dixon soollied both body and mind. 

The following day a considerable degree of fever 
remained, but no danger was apprehended ; indeed, 

^ mental uiseases are seldom dangerous but in over- 
wiought minds, and I/ady Louisa’s was not of that 
descrij'lion. She felt, and she felt acutely, but she 
indulged in no violent paroxysms ; her grief was calm, 
more nearly allied to despair than to irritation. 

Lady Honiton’s maternal affection was anxiously 
awaki'iu-d by this indisposition of her daughter, yet she 
couh! not lielp saying to Miss O’Brian, I knew'no 
good C'udd ever come of that attachment, have not 1 
always said so to you, my kind friend ? How my lord 
could enter into it is beyond my comprehension.” 

‘‘ But,” said Miss O’Brian, “don’t you think, it 
had imperceptibly grown up with kmly Louisa, it 
wjs formed before she was herself aware of it.” 

“ JBut then,” said Lady Honilon, “ my lord should 
have put a stop to it the moment it was mentioned 
to him.” 
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** Would that have remedied the evil, if such it is ? ” 

said her companion, “ Lady Louisa would have been 

as broken-hearted if the thing had been forbid as she 

0 

is now.” 

** My dear Juliet,” replied Lady Honiton, ‘*you are 
as romantic as your namesake, I think ! but don’t 
broach these opinions before Clara, I beg.” 

“ And, my dear Lady Honiton, what will it signify 
if I do. What influence have /, tell me, have you 
been able in any way to control Lady Adelaide ? can 
you make her marry any man you may pick out for her? 
or can you prevent her marrying that Sir Godfrey Blis- 
set, if she chooses to do it?” 

Lady Honiton’s sigh at this remark was almost 
a groan, Alas !” she replied, do not mention all the 
horrors connected with that vile plebeian name, I really 
begin to think marriage goes by destiny !” 

‘^And by a destiny we cannot control,” replied 
Miss O’Brian. 

** Well, well! my dear,” said Lady Honiton, ** 1 will 
try what I can do to control your destiny, and that will 
be some comfort.” 

Some days prised without even a chance of farther 
new^s from Slalta, and poor Lady Lousia continued in 
a state of great mental anguish. 

One morning, as Lord Honiton was taking his ac- 
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cuatomed ride, directing it towards the lodge nearest 
the high road, a person, shabily dressed, passed him, 
w ho he at first supposed to be one of the village trades¬ 
men,* Ifut it was neither a face he knew, nor was the 
salutation the person gave him, of that kind usually, 
received from rustics, the bow had something of the 
gentleman in it, and Lord Honiton was struck also 
with something remarkable in the bald iiead of the 
stranser when his hat was off’; it reminded him of the 
tonsure of the Catholic clergy. After walking his horse 
a few steps, Lord Iloniton turned round, and overlook 
•ihe stranger, and asked him if his business was carry¬ 
ing hftn to Inglewood house? he answered in the 
aftiriiiative. 

And may I, as master of Inglewood, ask whom 
you want?” 

With a slight degree^ of hesitation, and a look of 
incasuied caution, the stranger replied, that he 
..anted Lord Ottery, I have a letter to deliver into his 
own hands.” 


Some undefined suspicion, as to the person and 
the nature of his mission, as connected with his son’s 
lately avow'ed opinions, darted across Lord Honiton’s 
mind, and he said, 


• ‘‘I will conduct you to Lord Ottery,” and as he 
rode by the side of the ambiguous person, he asked, 
do you come from the Continent ?” 
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He answered, ‘‘Yes! I am only just arrived in 
England.” 

“ Are you quite a stranger in this country ?” 

“ Not entirely, I have never been at Inglewood 
before, but I have often been at Graystock.” 

On this information light seemed to dart on Lord 
Hoiiiton’s mind, and when arrived at his house he 
walked in, followed by the stranger, desiring a servant 
in the hall to let his son know' he wished to see him 
in his room, whither he led the stranger. 

When Lord Ottery entered he changed colour, and 
it seemed difficult for him to articulate, even to breathe,' 
yet he acknowledged the stranger as an acquaiiitance, 
and adflressed him as Lather I'rancesco. 

Lord Honiton perceiving that no communication 
w'ould be made in his presence, said, “ Frederic, I 
have accidentally met this person, who enquired for 
you, he seems to have some secret mission ; much as 1 
wish for the confidence of my son I will not force it, 

I leave you together ; if your friend w ishes for any 
refreshment, let it be brought to him in this room, and 
in your presence, and let him depart as he came, I do 
not wish to ey^cilc curiosity in my household, w'hatever 
I may feel fnyself.” 

All this w'as conducted as Lord Honiton had 'de¬ 
sired, and when Father Francesco departed^ Lord 
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Ottery retired to his own room to read the dispatches 
he had brought, and when dinner was announced to 
him, iio begged to be excused attending it, as he had 
letters to write for the Continent, 

• It was rather a triste dinner, two of the family ab¬ 
sent, and probably from the same cause. How con¬ 
trary to the doctrine Lady Honiton always held forth, 
that well bred girls, and probably she thought high 
bred sons, had none but interested aristocratic feelings, 
in short, no hearts^ those were vulgar plebeian appeiida- 

to the human frame ; that important organ and all 
its vark)us beatings—its joys—and its anguish, were 
only for ordinary people. It w^as in her estimation a 
mark of high blood, that which could be traced to her 
one hundred and ninety-seven kings, to get above the 
feelings belonging to human nature. Those feelings 
which are so lavishly bestowed on us by our Almighty 
Father, lo lead us to our arduous and respective du¬ 
ties, and enable us to fulfil them ; but wdiich require, 
nevertheless, the strictest guard and regulation; feel- 
ings, that when under the control of religious princi¬ 
ples, lead to all that is estimable in human nature, but 

“ When ill directed they pursue the wrong, 

• They add new strength to what before was strong.” 

Lady Honiton had not been without these feelings her- 

VOL. HI. c 
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self; she came from a country where they are peculiarly 
warm, and, till warped by the world, they had been one 
of her greatest charms. And dreading these if&clings 
in her daughters, she had succeeded in makij]g her 
eldest a frivolous, heartless coquette; happily these 
baneful opinions had spread no farther. She had not 
as yet much to congiatulate herself on their success ; 
they had neithcj puichased a brilliant establishment 
for Lady Adelaide, nor brought content to the bosom 
of her anxious speculating mother. In truth, if vanity 
and insensibility can have few pains, they can have 
no real pleasures. 

Lord lloniton .said nothing to his family of Lord 
Query’s visitor, and hoped he had come and gone un¬ 
observed. Bat Miss O’Brian’s room being on that 
side of the house by which Lord Honiton and his com¬ 
panion had enteretl, and being herself one of those 
curious peojde who are always on the look out; she 
not only saw the arrival, but watched the departuie, 
and thought she had some faint recollection of having 
seen the mysterious visiter once at Greystock. 

In the couije of the evening she ventured to ask 
Lady IJonk’.i, if there was any thing material, or more 
than usual, the matter with Lord Otlery. ^ 

“ Oh my dear creature, there is always sr'mething 
material the matter with him, body and mind; and 
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though I cannot find out what it is, it distracts me, and 

makes me quite wretched.” 

Mibli O’Brian was not without her suspicions, but 
they had been ill received once, and therefore she did 
not hazard them again. 

It has been said that time only aggravates and does 
not cure anything ; but certainly grief and suspense 
may be alleviated by time. 

Lord Honitoii had frequent letters from General 
Clayton, and though no regular accounts had come of 
Colonel Neville’s being out of danger, yet so eagerly do 
people look out for promotion, that if no regular mail, 
or official account had been received from Malta, there 
had been private letters, and no mention made of Colo- 
lonel Neville’s death by those who might have profited 
by it; he certainly therefore was not dead, and those 
fevers arc life, or death, so that his hopes were reviving, 
and General Clayton said, when he had good new's to 
send, he should soon follow it. 

He forgot this declaration, and arrived unexpected¬ 
ly at Inglewood, and Lady Lousia’s maid, with the 
usual indiscretion of ignorant persons, thcir^ii eagerness 
to communicate news, told her lady that General Clay¬ 
ton was arrived, and my lord out ; his friend finding the 
house eir*i3ty, and not knowing of Lady Louisa’s indis¬ 
position, walked towards the farm, which Lord Honi- 

c 2 
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ton generally visited at the beginning, or end of his 
ride. 

Poor I^ady I.ouisa's siifFeriiigs were great on receiv¬ 
ing this intelligence; but as the first dinner bell rang, 
a slip of paper was put into her hand, from her kind 
father with ^'good news from Malta \ 

So much docs the mind influence the body, that 
l.ady l^ouisa, notwithstanding her late indisposition, 
wished to have joined the party in the evening ; but she 
had not courage to see General Clayton, or to let him 
sec the havoc Colonel Neville’s illness had made in he. 
health and spirits. ’ 

’^rhe following morning she received him in her 
dressing-room, he was all that was fatherly and aflec- 
tiouale towards his nephew', and most gratifying to Ijer 
w as the sense he expressed of the honour her regard did 
his family 

here w as another person deeply interested in Co¬ 
lonel Clayton’s arrival, Miss O’Brien had selected her 
most becoming cap for that day, and gave Lady Honi- 
ton a lit lie hint of her promise of templing him into a 
fit of the g(^ity-by saying, Really this ragout is the 
most exqmsYte thing I ever tasted, Mr. Williams has 
outdone himself, do my lord let me recommend ,it to 
YOU, I would offer it to General Clayton, if I was aware 
of lus taste.” 
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‘'Oh, madam,” replied the general, “you are too 
good : but I have lately discovered that I am one of 
tliose unfortunate persons, indeed, 1 believe they are 
far too numerous, who are dyspeptic. I live quite by 
rule, scarcely any thing agrees with me but burned 
biead and water; I would not touch that dish for all 
His Majesty’s dominions; indeed, I take charcoal be¬ 
fore 1 daie toucli any thing.” 

“Charcoal,” exclaimed all the ladies, “what do 
you mean. General 

“ Oi),” replied he, “ it is the most fashionable me- 
diciiie now, pure carbon^ and I have reason to like it 
better tlian ever, as I believe it has saved the life of my 
nephew, at Malta: they give it with great success in 
the fever prevalent there, and at Paris they take it for 
every disease under heaven. The fine ladies take it 
constantly, and carry it in their reticules in the form of 
bon bons.'^ 

“ But what is it good for ? ” enquired Miss 
O’Brian. 

“It is a sweetener, corrector, and purifier; but 
the English ladies do not patronize garlic, so they do 
not need it.” • # 

It appeared that Gen. Clayton had studied Paris 
on diet, as well as Philips and Graham, and dreaded 
the mobster dyspepsia in every dish, and was really 
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living like an Anchorite. What chance was tl.ere of a 
profitable Jit of gout ? there was much more danger of 
a paralysis; for the circulation which had been accus¬ 
tomed to be pushed rather too far by generous living, 
might now stagnate, for want of its accustomed sti¬ 
mulus. 

At breakfast next morning, a plate of dandelion 
w'as placed before General Clayton; he [)ut some 
between slices of dry toast, anil some he made into tea, 

** Do, myloid,”said Lad\ lloniton, ** taste those 
rolls, ’’ pointing to one amongst the vaiious plates of 
fancy bread on the table, ‘‘\\illiams has got some* 
famous receipt for them, and he has toimenled nie for 
several days past about them, but I have always forgot 
to mention it.” 

“ If Lord Honiton will not try them, do you, 
Juliet, 1 ordered one to be buttered hot, as I know 
your national taste for hot bread.” 

M iss O’liiian said it was excellent, and strongly 
recommended it to General Clayton. 

A thousand thanks, but not for worlds would I 
touch it, there is dyspepsia in eveiy atom, rather let 
me persuade 3^ try my dandelion, I assure you the 
lea is far l?cner than cither hyson or souchong, for 
it strengthens instead of relaxes the stomach, and*no 
salad can exceed this.” * 
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Miss O’Brian tasted both, and thought them dread¬ 
ful])' bitter and nauseous, b\it was assured that a little 
use made them pleasant. 

WRen taking her usual drive with Lady Honiton in 
the policy plieaton. Miss O’Brian said, really this 
Geneial of your’s will poison me, instead of niy cap¬ 
tivating him ! as to gout I am sure he has forsworn 
that.” 

\^'cl], never mind, a fit of cli/spcpmiy commonly 
(•ailed ii/ditrcsfion, will do as well.” 

“■ PiH'don me, they are widely different, my father 
*used to call gout a gcii(lcma?is disease, but nothing 
coiild*be more vulgar llian an indigestion, besides there 
is nothing interesting in a bilious attack, it is over, 
and the person is better than before, no oppor¬ 
tunity for des pci its soins, like a lame hand, or a gouty 
tviinge.” 

You may make one as useful as the other,” said 
Lady Honiton, I am not so new to generalship, 
nor ought you to be either, Juliet, that you cannot 
change your ground, if one point of attack fails ; it is 
quite as easy to give an indigestion, as a fit of gout. 
Do interest yourself in this charqpal, ,nay, you may 
remember Dr. Mac Alpine told us the oriier day, that 
the most perfect charcoal was made from diamonds, 
what %ay you to sacrificing your brooch on such an 
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occasion ? it is only one of our Irish diamonds, and 
however brilliant, are like our poor country, always 
despised ; who knows it might become as celt brat^d 
as Cleopatia’s pearl? it is very combustible, and may 
sef both hearts on bre.’* 

« 

iVliss O’ibian laughed heartily at the idea; poor 
Lady Honiton was too deeply lacerated to enjoy even 
her own joke. 

But she observed at dinner, that Miss O’Biian 
referred to Gerreral Clayton as to the vvholesomeness 
of every dish, and he rivalled Sandro J^an/a’s pliystciair 
in his prohibitions. Lady Clara not orrly enjoyed tlie 
scene, but promoted it, by temptations in opi'ositioir 
to this system, well knowing Mrss O’Brian’s taste for 
French dishes and hiiih cookery. 

For a few days Lord Ottcry rallied a little, and 
was, witli Lady l.oitisa, able to join the family paiiv, 
yet it v\as evidcirt to every eye that Ins drsease nnnh 
rapid progress, though this nright not be visible fronr 
(/a?/ to rA/y, it was a flatteriirg disease ; but his cough 
fend oppressed bieatbing made Iris anxious father thirrk 
it might be necessary for him to winter in a warmer 
climate; and he w'^ hesitating as to the steps ho should 
take respecUirg the approaciring electiorr, VAhen a 
letter arrived from Srt Godfrey Blrsset, saying he should 
very soorr be on that side of the county, and h(*ped he 
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might be allowed to pay his respects at Inglewood, 
and take Lord Ilonitoii’s commands on the election 
business. 

T4i#s letter determined Lord Honiton to release his 
son from all annoyance on the subject, and give the 
thing entirely up. In communicating this intelligence 
to Lord Ottery, he was so forcibly struck with his de¬ 
bility, that he insisted he should have advice, and offer¬ 
ed to send to London for any physician he would name; 
his son did not refuse the offer, and begged Dr. Dwil- 
lan might be the person, if he was in England. This 
•was not a name on the list of fashionable physicians, 
but Lord Ottery said he had known him abioad, and 
derived benefit from his prescriptions. This was suf¬ 
ficient reconiiiieiidation, though the invalid depre¬ 
cated the idea that his advice was necessari/y but in 
this particular he yielded to the wishes of his father 
who had so* kindly consulted his, in the electioneering 
business ; assuring Lord Honiton that he would find 
Dr. Dwillan a very well informed and agreeable per¬ 
son, he had been a great traveller. 

During the interval necessary for his obeying the 
summons, Sir Godfrey Blisset arriveij, bringing a 
beautiful little Blenheim spaniel he had ^iromised to 
La^y Adelaide. Lady Honiton was rather annoyed 
by the, reception that both the dog and his master 
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received from her daughter, who was quite ridiculous about 
the dog; it was a well educated dog certainly, but had 
not been used to be petted by a tine lady, and at dinner 
it was made so troublesome, and annoying by L#ady 
Adelaide's feeding, and caiessing, that her mother lost 
all patience, and requested Sir Godfrey to let his ser¬ 
vant, whom the dog knew, take it out of the room ; 
there was no appeal from an order of Lady Iloniton’s ; 
her daughter coloured and pouted a little, but soon 
resumed her smiles, feeling that she was on the win¬ 
ning side of the post. 

Miss O’Brian was deep in discussion on whole¬ 
some diet, and previous to rlinncr, had been presented 
by General Clayton with a box of charcoal hon hons, 
the first she took stuck in her throat, and nearly choked 
her through the first c<»iirso. 

Dining the evening Lady Adelaide leceived Sir 
Godfrey’s marked attentitms with such decided appro¬ 
bation that her dispUased mother could not endure 
witnessing what she could not prevent, and retired to 
her own apartment. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Amongst the letters that arrived as usual during 
4)reakfast the following morning, the General had one 
of a vfiry agreeable complexion. His nephevv^s illness 
was likely to accelerate his return to England, and on 
his arrival he would obtain his promotion ; and the 
military commandant at Madras was so ill as to be 
on his voyage home; this he communicated veiy deli¬ 
cately to Lady Louisa. 

Lady Honiton had a letter from Lady Willoughby, 
imrt of which she read aloud, saying, ** that as it was at 
Inglewood their acquaintance with Mr. Dallas began, 
she felt she ought first to announce there, that the ex¬ 
cellent character they had heard of him,^and the hand- 
come and liberal conduct of his father,, had induced 
Sir Henry to accept him as the husband of his eldest 
daughjjer.” 
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Much pleasure at this news was cxpje.ssed by most 
of the parly, excepting IVliss O’lhiaii, wlu) couhl not 
help saying, tlial man must Imvi* been nc coijjvf 1 
wish my poor Teiance was ever likely to hayhalt 
his luck,’’ many favourable traits in jVIr. Dallas’ cha¬ 
racter were mentioned by some of the party, a part of 
the letter w'as suppressed by Lady Honil()n, it said 
that Lady Willoughby was happy to add that Helen 
had refused the Marquis St. Leonard, for though she 
felt she ought not to inleifeie either in the advance¬ 
ment or happiness of her child, she could never have 
considered the latter likely to be permanently promoted,, 
by an union with a man of so tickle a temper, ai^l w ith 
so weak air iin ’erstanding. 

It was a bitter moititication to Ladv floiiltoii that 
Helen W illoughby had the oppoitiniity of re/ccti/ig 
the man, she had taken such pains, and lavished so 
much tact to obtain for her daughter. Ibjt it would 
have been a still gieater rnoiliticaliou, if that little 
rustic had become Maicliioness of St. Leonaid; she 
could not doubt the truth of Lady Willoughby’s asser¬ 
tion, she was a woman not to be doubted, had such 
a circumstance been told lier by a worldly motlicr, she 
would have giVeu uo credit to it. But though she did 
not broach lliis inlormation publicly, she told it to her 
daughters, in the hope it would rouse some latent 
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feelings in Lady Adelaide’s bosom, not in unison ^^ilh 
her present object preference^ but the wish was 
vain, she said it was a good joke, and she should have 
liked *16 see how the little animal looked when he was 
rejected by his charmer, she seemed too much enchan¬ 
ted with h(;r own prospects, to be vulnerable on any 
other subject, and turned from the conversation to 
cat ess her new' favouiilc Coquin. 

Jn the course of the foienoon, Dr. Dwillan arrived. 
Lulled by the favourable report of his servant, notwith- 
stnnding the various symptoms of her son’s disease, 
•Lady Uoniton’s hopes were reviving, and the physician, 
lliough he did not contirm them, was cautious of damp¬ 
ing them too much. 

lie was aware, as all in his profession are, that the 
evil comes heavy enough without being aggravated by 
antici})ation. I^ord Honiton, though less satisfied on 
the subject* was yet willing to cling to hope also. At 
iiincheori he coiiimeiidcd his son to Dr. Dwillan’s care, 
and the hor.'jes coming to the door, and accotii[)aiiied 
by his daughteis Adelaide and Clara, General Clayton, 
and Sir Godfrey Hlis^et, he took the road towards 
Rose Castle. Going through the^ w' 0 (\ds they were 
sometimes obliged to go singly, at others,,Lord Hoiii- 
toij led the way. General Clayton, and Lady Clara fol¬ 
lowed,, and Sir Godfrey and Lady Adelaide brought 
up the rear. 
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Passing through the gate where Miss Willoughby 
had her fall, Sir Godfrey said to his companion, ‘‘ Do 
you remember this spot ? Happy Dallas ! Don’t think. 
Lady Adelaide, 1 meditate giving you a fall,-but I 
would go through ten times more than Dallas did on 
that occasion, to be so rewarded.” 

Lady Adelaide felt the colour mount to her cheeks, 
and though she turned her head away, she showed no 
sign of displeasure; and Sir Godfrey pursued his 
tlieme, till both parties understood each other; and he 
obtained her consent to apply to Lord Honiton ; it was 
given with more coquetry, than feeling; but such 
was her character, and she determined to give herself 
the power of retracting, if his fortune should not turn 
out as splendid as she expected. She had no objection 
to him personally, rather the contrary; but she had 
been brought up to the trade of matrimonial specula¬ 
tion, and it had scared the better feelings of her heart. 

At dinner they were seated together, and opposite 
Miss O’Biian; and the understanding between them 
w?as not lost on her, spite of the general and his dyspep¬ 
sia ; and his endless dissertations on the mischief con¬ 
tained in every made dash, and its condiments. 

In the course of the evening, like a busy-body-thank¬ 
less, Miss O’Brian could not help observing to Lady 
Honiton, ‘^say what you will, I am more and more 
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convinced the thing is decided; you were not in the 
way of observing what was going on at dinner, but I 
was, and Lady Adelaide’s manner was such, that if 
she ha9»not accepted Sir Godfrey, she is using him very 
ill, but I think he had no doubt in his manner, it was 
qbite assured.” 

** Well! well!” said Lady Honiton, ‘Meave the 
fbouster lime to bring forth such a horror; one thing 
1 lejoice at just now, that is, the De Cliffords are far 
away on tlieir tour through the Highlands, I hope they 
will long leiiiain there, for her prying curiosity just now 
Mouhl be intolerable, it would have driven me mad j 
whalevtr is to be borne, will have passed its worst 
when she returns.” 

Alas! J..ady lloniton hardly dared at that moment 
think what the worst w'as to be. 

Jn the course of the evening Sir Godfrey had a 
confen nee v\ith Loid Honiton, and his offers of settle¬ 
ment w'eic so generous, and his fortune so much larger 
than even Lord f lonilon had imagined, and his conduct 
respe cting tliis election so liandsf)me, tliat provided 
Lady Adeladc did not object, and on this point Sir 
Godfrey felt i)retty secure, uo obstacle \\'as offered on 
Lord Honiton’s part. 

, He intended to confer on this subject with Lady 
Honile^n, but when he came to his room she seemed 
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asleep. She had retired that evening particularly happy 
on Lord Ottery’s account, she had not seen him so 
well, or seeming to enjoy their circle so much for some 
time; the arrival of his physician, like the sightr of a 
dentist, had seemed to cure many of his ills; he was 
to be sure particularly attejitive to Sir Godfrey, but 
that might be occasioned by his behaviour on the elec- 
tion business; she knew also, there had been a confe-^ 
rence with Lord lloniton, but that might also be on 
the same subject. She determined to dream of her son, 
and tiy to be happy; not open her eyes to unpleasant 
intelligence from another quarter, and her Lord was 
not willing to disturb her slumbers, he was awar,e the 
subject he had to communicate would not please her. 

The following morning Sir Godfrey and Lady 
Adelaide met in the breakfast room before any of the 
rest of the party assembled. Lovers certainly have 
some peculiar sort of instinct on those occaeions, whe¬ 
ther it aiises from nervous irritability, from sleepless 
nights, or whatever cause, they devise and achieve cer¬ 
tain happy moments of meeting, that astonish duller 
minds, and which seem '' made by the gods ” on pur¬ 
pose. Of course in this, Lady Adelaide heard what 
her father had said, and herself confirmed the happiness 
of her lover. 

In the midst of breakfast, and when the demerits of 
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coffee was in full discussion, a servant came in with rather 
a hurried and mysterious air, and whispered Lord Honi- 
ton, who instantly left the table. 

“ Vliat can have called papa away in such a 
hurry ? said Lady Clara. 

Oh, if your curiosity is excited whenever the 
bailiff wants your father/’ said La^’y Honiton, ^‘it may 
always be on the stretch.” 

Others of the party saw it was no common occur¬ 
rence. Miss O’lirian and Sir Godfrey, who, as 
rising in the ascendant she was paying court to, ex¬ 
changed looks of alarm, and there seemed a sort of 
bicathless suspense amongst the party, that a few vain 
efforts were mad(; to remove. 

Minutes aie hours on such occasions, and though it 
could not be more than ten minutes that Loid IJoniton 
was absent, it seemed an age, and when he did return, 
liivS pale and agitated countenance shewed, indeed, 
that no common occurence had happened. lint, to 
compose liimself, he attem{)ted so resume his break¬ 
fast. Lady lloniton’s penetrating eye saw how vain 
was the attempt, and at the same moment. Lady Clara 
said, • 

“ Dear papa, is anything the matter ?”* 

•And Latiy Houiton exclaimed, Good God, iiiy 
lord, wttat ads you ?” 
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He replied, willi a very agitated voice, Nothing 
ails me/^ 

‘‘Frederic !*’ she exclaimed, “oh, tell me?” 

“ He has,” said Lord Hoiiiton, “had a severe fit 
of coughing, and, 1 fear, broken a blood vessel! !!” 

fc. 

Lady Jloniton fell back in her chair, and went into 
violent hysterics, and Ladies Adelaide and Clara burst 
into tears. 

Poor Ladv Louisa, more used to control her 
own feedings, uas the only otie of the family collected 
enough to assist Miss O’lJiian in her attentions to 
Lady lloniton, win) was soon removed to her apart- 
ment, followed by her weeping daughters. 

When they had left the room, Lord lloniton 
was more coniinunicative to his guests; it was some 
alleviation to him to tell his anguish to those who 
would sympathize with him. hie had not been allow- 

9 

ed to see his son. Dr. Dwillan thought the slightest 
agitation (hmgerous; but the report of his state was 
most afflicting. 

After this information, and Lord Honitou had 
left the room. General Clayton ordered horses, as 
soon as they could be procured, and set off on a 
visit to his niece, leaving a kind note for Lord Ho- 
niton. 

Sir Godfrey Blisset followed his example, and 
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• ordered liis equipage to the door. We are led to 
believe that, besides a note to Lord Honiton, to take 
leave, jio left a little billet for Lady Adelaide, its con¬ 
tents we know not. 

, Great was the distress into which the family at 
luglew'ood were jdiinged; to the younger branches of 
it the blow was quite unexpected, they had seen their 
brother out of health, but Lady Louisa was the only 
one who watched him willi anxious forebodings. 

Lord Honiton w'as fieqiiently at his son’s door, but 
re-'isied seeing him, lest it should augment his disease. 
Jn the evening he desired to sec Dr. Hw'illan, and in- 
treated him to say candidly if he considered the case 
liopeless ? if he had ever known such a case restored ? 

Dr. Dwillan replied, that he had seen many 
iustances of a broken blood vessel recovered, even on 
tlie lungs; but much depended on its being an acci¬ 
dental disease—not brought on by mental anxiety.” 
And he so strenuously enforced tlic importance of his 
patient having a tranquil mind, that Loi d Honiton said, 
“ If there is anything preying on the mind of my be¬ 
loved son, 1 am ignorant of it.” 

• * 

“ Can that really be tlie case? ” replied Dr. Dwillan, 
though 1 have had some reason to suspect it: but 
under the present ciicumstances I do not feel I am 
guilty of a breach of confidence, if I enlighten your 
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lordship. ]V]y acquaintance with Lord Ottery begart 
at Berlin, but previous to that, in the year 1826, I was 
suddenly called on to attend a nobleman aW'Ci'ad, it 
was the Lari of Dunster, perhaps you may know him, 
niy lord.” 

Not personally,” said Lord Honitou, but I believe 
he is a valetutlinaiian, or a hypochondriac.” 

It was not on his account that my professional 
services were required, but for some friend. We tra¬ 
velled with the utmost possible expedition, and when ar¬ 
rived near Lubec, I was taken to a convent of Blacl^ 
penitents to see my patient, who was a nun. I could 
only communicate with her through a grate, she was 
brought to it on a couch by several of the sisters. She 
was in a deplorable state of weakness, indeed decrepi¬ 
tude, though under forty years of age, but grief aud 
austerity seemed to hu\e done the work of time. In 
my visits to her I saw a young lady, evidently of rank, 
and two attendants, a Chanoinesse and a Priest, but all 
three unconnected with the convent, the only chance 
soeur Angelica, as she w^as called, had of recovering, 
was by removal from a damp cell in which 1 was at 
last allow'ed to visit her ! and taking her to a purer air, 
and some relaxation from the severe dicipline of her 
order. Permission for this could only be obtained 
from the Pope, and it was a favour seldom granted ; but 
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> such was the anxious interest Lord Dunster took in 
the I eel use, he determined to go himself to Rome, 
and ejideavoiir to obtain this favour, through the car¬ 
dinal secretary Gonsalvo, wilhv\homhe was acquainted. 
I, was Jell 111 cnarge of the sick sister,.and so frequently 
saw the joung lady J have mentioned by the side of 
her pallet, I could not help feeling anxious to learn w'ho 
they were; and, from an acquaintance 1 made with 
the Chanoinesse, who constantly attended her young 
charge, 1 learnt that the nnii was the daughter of the 
^Count ol Hanau^ and her mother of the royal house of 
Biagapza, that Lord Dunster, from the very interesting 
citrunistauce ot being W'ounded in rescuing the Count 
robbers, had become an inmate in his chateau, 
and llnally, by his consent, had married bis only daugh¬ 
ter. he mother, who was a great bigot, and under 
the inllnenue of her confessor, strongly objected to the 
111 ate! i. Some months after it had taken jilacc, l^ord 
Mahon (as he then was) was called to England by the 
death of his father; ciicnmstances induced him to 
leave his young wite with her own family, intending 
to return for her. His absence w^as rather longer than 
he expected, and not receiving his letters as usual, he 
luiiTied back to Hanaii. lie found his father-in-law 
(h ad, of wounds he had leceivcd at the battle of Wag- 
lani, himself the father of a daughter, and his uufortu- 
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iiate wife insane, in consequence of her mother and hef 
priests having worked on her mind, and persuaded her, 
that connecting herself by marriage with a, \eretic 
w'ould subject her to eternal reprobation, and could 
only be expiated by a life of penance and seclusion in 
a convent. After a time she recovered her reason, but 
resolved to resign her husband, and take the veil in the 
rigid convent of Black penitents. Lord Dunster was 
broken-hearted, but he had no choice between resign¬ 
ing his wife or seeing her a hoj)eless maniac, he con¬ 
sented to the fnSt of these miserable alternatives ; and 
her only request at parting was, that their child might 
be brought up in the Catholic faith, and left so near 
her, that she might occasionally see her through the 
grate in the chapel of her convent. 

Lady Coiistaiitia was placed under the care of 
Mademoiselle Reinsbic, a Clianoincsse of die order of 
St, Agatha, daughter of the person who had educated 
her mother; licr father established her at Lubec with 
this lady, and Father Francesco as her confessor, who 
having performed the marriage ceremony to Lord 
Dunster and. to his unfortunate wife, he was always 
anxious to {secure as a witness to its legality, whenever 
the death of Countess Hanau sliould give her daughter 
and granddaughter a title to possess the estate i\nd title 
of Rosenberg; the late Count’s other possessions being 
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' a fief of the empire. In this situation the young lady 
remained till she was seventeen, v^hen the death of her 
grandmother gave her those rights, which her mother^s 
profession had renounced, as she was then dead to the 
w«ild. Under these circumstances Lord Uunster pre¬ 
vailed on his wife to let their daughter come to En¬ 
gland, and be introduced' into that society in which she 
miglit be called to till an exalted station. It w'as not 
long after her first season in London had began that 
she v\as suddenly recalled to attend her dying mother, 
lyid at the same lime I was taken by Lord Uunster 
to givejny professional assistance. 

On the (ontinentj Lord Uunster used his Norman 
title of Lord Abberville, and w'as therefore not easily 
recognized; and whilst he was gone to Rome, the 
sa'iir Angelica grew' daily woise; but when the time 
of Ills e\])ec»ted return diew'near, I recoiveil a message 
fioiii his seivant, informing me his master, by a hurried 
jouiiicy, and anxiety of mind, had contracted the fever 
and malaria of the country, and was in a dying state 
at iMunich: and that during his delirium he so con- 
stanlly called for me, the faithful ^V^incQUt implored 
me to come to him; my presence was of so little use 
to tl e nun, and I had so much reason to believe mv 
leinodici^ were fin bidden by the priests, as having the 
contamination of hcicsy belonging to them, that 1 felt 
no scruple in obeying this summons. 
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On my arrival, I found Lord Abberville in a fright¬ 
ful delirium from bis fever, that subsided, but he sunk 
under its effects; though not till he committ^4 to my 
charge, the Pope’s permission for the temporary re¬ 
moval of the soeur Angelica, and all the necessary do¬ 
cuments respecting his marriage, together with his will. 

I closed his eyes, and buried him at Munich, and 
hastened to his unfortunate wife, but she was too ill to 
be willing to avail herself of the pope’s permission, in¬ 
deed it was now become useless, she died in the arms 
of h( r daughter, who in her last hours slie acknow'lcdge(l 
before the proper authorities, to secure to her tjie large 
possessions she was entitled to. 

“ Having communicated the documents with which 
I had been instrusted to Lord Abbeville’s executors, 
and finding my situation very uncomfortable amtingst 
those by whom the young lady was summoned, and 
directed; I left Lubec, and went to Constance, where 
I had before practised. There 1 was accidently called 
on to attend your son. Lord Ottery, wdio had a severe 
attack of illness. 

'^One dijy, in the course of conversation, 1 mentioned 
the Comtesisc Rosenberg, and found he had known her 
in London, and been deeply enamoured of her, but had 
searched every w here in vain for any trace of her. 

As soon as he was recovered, at his earnest desire 
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I accompanied him to Rcseiibcrg, on the borders of 
Denmark, where she resided, he renew^cd his acquain¬ 
tance, and after some time made his proposals. Whe¬ 
ther left to herself the lad}' would have listened to 

him, I cannot say ; but she was in the hands of deter- 

• 

mined bigots, and their influence was too powerful 
over her, to allow her to do so, unless he embraced 
the catholic faith ; she pleaded a promise to her mother, 
and the wretchedness that had attended the marriage 
of her parent from their diflercnce in faith. 

“l^ord Ottery engaged in arguments and discussions 
*\vith her confessor and his associates, and used as they 
arc to the subtleties of polemic disputation, he was 
unable to cope with them ; and to gratify Comtesse 
Rosenberg he went to Rome to discourse with some 
Jesuits. The course of study they prescribed, and some 
austerities they recommended, to procure the influence, 
(as they pretended) of the Holy Spirit, entirely under¬ 
mined his health. 

He left Rome, I fear more than half converted, but 
that W’^ould not do, the lady, or rather those by whom 
she was governed, advised her to insist that he should 

renounce his country with his religion, and adopt both 

% 

the ontf, and the other to which he was attached. 

It was with his mind lorn by contending feelings, 
and in 9 great state of agitation, he prepared, to return 

VOL. HI. D 
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to you ; at Milan he was again dangerously ill, I attend- 
ed him, and thought very ill of him. He has, I under¬ 
stand, lately received the Coriitesse’s final answer, it is 
a negativef and he has declared to me since my ariival 
here, that he has no wish to live, and indeed I believe 
he is sincere.” 

Lord lloniton was most deeply affected in every 
way by this recital. He could hardly regret liis son had 
not succeeded in forming a connexion that would have 
led him to abjure his religion and his country, and alt 
his prospects and stake in it. And yet to sec him fall a 

4 

victim to the conflict was anguish unutterable. 

#■ 

He asked Dr. Dwdllan if it w'as not a very unusual 
case. 


He said, No! ” the struggles of conscience were 
the severest the human frame could encounter ; and 
when to them w^as added disappointed atfection, it too 
often, and in the best natures, produced such effects. 
The only consolation he could offer wa^, that if Lord 
Ottery’s mind could be calmed, there were hopes that 


this last attack, which seemed yielding, might not prove 
so serious as he at first apprehended. 


This painful interview' ended, l^ord Honiton retired 

i 

to muse on his own wretchedness, and consider the least 


distressing mode of imparting Dr. DwiiIan’s communi¬ 
cations to his family. They were gieatly afffictecl; Miss 
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O’Briaii was admitted into the confidence, though she 
was far from understanding all their feelings, for her 
own rather triumphant, as they related to the reli¬ 
gious conflict; she admired Comtesse Rosenberg, 
though with no intention of taking her as a model. 
Lady lloniton was reminded by her of the suspicion 
she had entertained of Lord Ottery’s attachment. 

Allliougli the hemorrhage with which Lord Ottery 
was afflicted had much abated, yet his strength had 
declined, and some alarming symptoms had appeared ; 
so that I)r. Dwillan felt obliged to check the hopes, 
w hich he had but faintly raised, but which the family 
put too favourable a construction on. 

Two days after his conversation with Lord Honiton, 
he had the painful task of breaking to him that his 
patient was decidedly worse; that he was charged 
with an important request from Lord Ottery, whom 
he had informed of the communication he had made, 
winch he was happy to say, he had not disap¬ 
proved of. 

But before he delivered this request, Lord Ottery had 
desired that the letter brought by the person his father 
had introduced, might be shown him, as thjit had seal¬ 
ed his fate. It was translated from the German, by 
Dr. bwillan. 
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To Lord Ottery, 

It is not necessary to assure you I 
have given the most serious consideration to the subject 
of our last conversation. I have consulted my under-* 
standing, and a still better adviser, Father Clement. 
1 dared not trust my heart, that w'ould have misled 
me, and you also, to our eternal misery. 

After the fatal warning of my beloved parents ; the 
solemn promise I made to one of them on her death¬ 
bed ; [ cannot! I dare not! connect myself with any 
one—how'ever dear—who is not fully received into the 
bosom of our holy Church. Were you to make the 
profession solely to obtain my hand, the motive would 
destroy the act, in the eyes of Him, at the foot of whose 
Cioss we must yield up all our eailhly desires. You 
love your family ; you ought to love them—you love 
your country, you have a great and conspicuous station 
to maintain in it; you cannot have me, and retain 
these—forget me, 1 implore you. But do not, I 
imploie you, forget those tenets of our holy faith, 
which have, I trust, brought conviction to your mind. 

1 have taken my resolution, I could not be happy 
unless you renounced what is so dear to you—1 should 
not be happy if 1 saw you miserable, and 1 have not 
the vanity to imagine 1 could recompense you for what 
y ou would lose. Here let us take leave of each other in 
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this world. And before the cross of our blessed Saviour— 
at the shrine of the beloved Mother of God, I shall 
\}v-d,y£Qmtantli/^frequently j and ferventli/^ that you may , 
tread that path, and hold fast that faith, which will 
finite us in realms of eternal bliss. 

Adieu, 8ic., 

C. R. 

Lord Hoiiiton, deeply affected by this letter, and 
aware of the conflict liis son must have endured, pre¬ 
pared to hear his request, which was, that the last 
, duties of religion might be afforded to him according 
lo th« rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I’he unhappy father was long silent, the struggles 
of his mind, of his parental feelings, were great, to 
refuse the last request of a beloved, and dying, son 
was exquisitely painful, it was impossible, he begged to 
have a little time to deliberate. 

Lr. Lwillan said, he felt it his painful duty to 
say there was not much time likely to be granted. 
Some very alarming symptoms had shown themselves, he 
could not answer for more than forty-eight hours, if so 
long,*’ and, after a pause, added, am anxious to post¬ 
pone the fulfilment of Lord Ottery’s request as long 
as^ 1 can, for, after extreme unction, no medicine can 
be adqiinistered, and there may, in the worst cases, be 
alleviation given; but I dare not trifle either with your 
lordship or my patient by giving false hopes- 
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Lord Iloniton was quite overset by this declaration, 
but after a long and thoughtful pause, he said, there 
is a priest at Greystock; a groom shall be reacl>^very 
early to-morrow morning to take ^our orders. Dr. 
Dwillan ; but 1 must leave the arrangement to you.” 
And Lord Honiton retired, overwhelmed with various 
and conflicting emotions. 

Dr. D willan sent for Father O^Leary, but as no 
favourable symptoms appeared, he advised Lord Ottery^s 
seeing his family before the last rites were per¬ 
formed. 

It was a most afflicting scene, the invalid suppoil- 
ed himself with great fortitude, he took a most lender 
and aflectionate leave of his mother. 

To Lady Adelaide he said, Value Blisset as he 
deserves, and he will make you happy,” To Larly 
Louisa he said, God bless yon, my dear sister, and 
Neville too, and make you both as happy as you de¬ 
serve, tell him 1 said so!” He most tenderly pressed 

Lady Clara to his bosom, and charged her with liis 
affectionate remembrance to his brother. 

Dr. Dwillan felt it necessary to shorten this agitat- 

} 

ing scene, and let his patient remain some hours quiet 
before his spiritual guide was summoned. 

f 

Lord Honiton of course could not be piesent, or 
partake of the last Sacrament with his son, but when he 
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bad received the extreme unction, and the Crucifix was 
placed on his bosom, his afflicted father was again ad¬ 
mitted, and kept the hand of his beloved son for a long 
time pressed between his, when the pressure was re- 
\urned, he in a feeble voice [repeated the Miserere, and 
his spirit left its earthly tabernacle. 

To lose a beloved and amiable son is a grief only 
parents can estimate. This affliction to Lord Iloniton 
had deep aggravation. He was not so intolerant as to 
doubt but that a sincere Catholic might be an object 
• of God’s mercy, and obtain everlasting life. He hoped 
that « merciful God would pardon the errors of his 
creatures ; br.t were his son’s involuntary errors ? had 
he not been brought up in a purer faith, and had not 
love, an overwhelming affection, destroyed his princi¬ 
ples, and perverted his mind ? this was a bitter reflect- 
tion, but ’he earnestly prayed the God of all mercy to 
pardon him. 

The first person who visited Lord Honiton in his 
affliction was the good Bishop of Carlisle. His con¬ 
versation had as much comfort in it, as the case would 
admit of. , 

There is little to add to the family history. After 
the mourning of Lord Ottery was over, Lady Adelaide 
Aston^was united to Sir Godficy Blisset, and on the same 
day, Lady Louisa to Colonel Neville, and the latter 
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embarked immediately for Madras. Lady lloniton, 
broken in spirits l)y grief and disappointment, made no 
further objection to cither mutch. > ' 

^J^he return of Arthur Aston, now Lord Ottery, 
was great joy to all, particularly Lady Clara; he! 
brought an unopened packet with his brother’s seal on 
it, vvhich proved to be the letter he had written from 
Milan, but being put in the ambassador’s bag without 
a direction, was returned. It contained a full expla¬ 
nation of liis sentiments. And the diminished family 
after the late events, returned to its usual habits. 

Miss O’Biian, though she did not succeed in 
making any impression on the imaginary dyspepsia of 
General Clayton, devoted her attention to the real 
maladies of Mr. Elliot, the occupier of Greystock, 
who wanted a nurse, and that nurse a Catholic. She 
gained a most comfortable establishment for herself 
and her faithful Florence, and, eventully, a jointure, 
that enabled her to enjoy the London season, in a good 
house in Ciiarles-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Of the Comtesse of Rosenberg we must say a few 
words : deeply afflicted by Lord Otlery’s death, she 
was often the victim of self-reproach and severe pen¬ 
ance, imagining, that had she been less decided, she 
might have attained the important end she str;iggled 
for, without its afflicting termination; but she drew 
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comfort from his having been received into the bosom 
of her church, and dying a good Catholic. 

She never married; and having on her father’s 
death*refused to claim his personal property, which he 
had left her, his estates going to the heir at law, Lady 
Gertrude succeeded to what her niece refused to put in 
her claim for. 

The latter part of the Comtesse’s life was occupied 
in founding, with the Pope’s sanction, a religious house 
for tw'elve ladies, and she had the pleasure of seeing 
the Chanoiness Reinebie the first head of Rosenberg 
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Gentle Reader, 

If thou hast had patience with us so far, 
‘^beur vvilh us a lilllc longer.’" In olden times a 
fable with a moral was the mode of instruction. In 
Holy writ a parable, according to the Eastern usage. 
We live in a different era ; but a novel or a tale, how¬ 
ever slight, without a moral, is time wasted to its 
readers. 

i\lIow' us ail epilogue to explain the moral of these 
tridiiig pages. May those who envy, or those w'ho 
would imitale the great, who believe that smiling faces 
and gay equipages all they seem, learn from this 
slight sketch of theii domestic life, that those brilliant 
exteriors often cover aching hearts; that those who give 
great entei tainments, and those who go to them, though 
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they press a pillow of down afterwards, too often feel 
it is to them, as one of thorns. 

It has been said by the first literary man of the 
age, that the character of a man is generally deter¬ 
mined by his mother in the first seven years of his life. 
That she directs the bent of his mind.” If this is so, of 
what vital importance is it that women who are destined 
for mothers should have their principles firmly estab¬ 
lished, their minds highly cultivated, rather than their 
whole time given to mere accomplishments. Had the 
former been the case with X^ady Honiton, she might 
»have given her son strength of principle that would 
liave • saved him from tht)se errors of faith that cost 
him, first his happiness, and then his life. On the 
contrary, she was a striking proof that what is planned 
by ambition and vanity ends in vexation oj' spirit. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OLP* MAIDS AND BAS BLUES 


SiU‘nt and chaste «ihe steals along, 

^Far from the world’s gay busy throng ; 

\\ ith gentle, yet prevailing, force. 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

CJraceful and useful all she doe.s, 

Diessing, and blessed where 'er she goes. 

Cowper. 

Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of Vanity, that seizes all below. 

Ibid. 


A WITTY writer in one of the periodicals of the day, 
who certainly never wrote a novel, or he would have 
had that fellow feeling which “ makes one wondrous 
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kind,” has been pleased for an amusement, very like 
the boys in the fable towards the frogs, “ sport to 
them, but death to us,’* to throw a stumbling-block in 
the way of us poor authors, by ridiculing the difierent 
modes in which we begin, and end such works; and 
concludes his remarks by recommending us, as the 
only unhacknied mode, to take our opening sentence 
from the old song of Allay Croker, 

“ There lived a man in a liallenure so crazy. ” 

There was no need to make our path more thorny, 
for “God help us! ” those who cater for the public 
know too well what a variety of palates they have to 
please! 1here is but one overpowering Ude in our 
species of literature who succeeds equally well in all 
its various beginnings and endings. But for us hum¬ 
bler souls, who dare not be servile imitators, no un¬ 
trodden path is left. 

The poet may indulge his imagination to its 
most romantic extent, in descriptions of climate and 
scenery, such as those who never travelled beyond 
their fire-sides, can hardly have ever dreamt of. 

The painter may take his model fix>m Venus, 
or from a primrose girl in the street, and, embellish¬ 
ed by genius, he may, by the variety of his colours, 
and the delicacy of his touch, throw an indescribable 
charm over his work, and it is appreciated according 
to the taste of the observer; and so few, compared 
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Avith the mass of novel readers, even pretend to be 
judges of painting, or poetry, their ordeal is a joke to 

ours; for every thing above a house-maid is a self- 

erecteJ judge of a novel. 

If we attempt to enumerate the beauties of our 
heroine, she is not perhaps to tlje taste of some baby 
eiisiirn in tlie (luards, or that of a inustached cor- 
net of I.ancers, they each vote her a bore in the second 
page ; and ])ut their omnipotent fiat on our book, by 
saying, to the first young lady in whose hands they 
see it, 

• ‘‘Oh, don’t read that horrid book! it is sad stuff 

1 assume you, the lieroine has blue eyes, how insipid! 
and auburn hair, tliat is to say, fiery red! how intole- 
ra))h“! ” 

These sage remarks will do more against a work 
on which we may have consumed midnight oil, wax 
eandhjs, and our own precious eye-sight to boot—than 
all the. sw(!et encomiums—and sweet they are to the 
feelings of a poor fagging author!—that the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette, the Athena um, &c., can pour into our 
ravished ears. 

We wish, both for our own sake, and that of all la¬ 
bourers ill the same vocation, that we coultf begin with 
a dramatis personee raisonne, something like those in 
the old plays, as, 
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The Duke of Dalmahoe, an Usuiper 

Theodore Count of Bellamain, in love with Almeria, the Duke’s 
daughter, affianced by him to 
Don Posilivus 

Almeiia, daughter to the duke, residing in a convent 
Jesica her companion and favourite 
Pages, waiting maids, &c. 

Then we might take a hint from the British Theatre, 
and put against Almeria’s name—first dressed in white 
satin and pearls, a long train, supported by a page 
dressed in scarlet and gold; afterwards as a novice of St. 
Agatha, with a white veil; her confidante first in grey 
satin, trimmed with white fringe, and a high head dress 
of the fashion of Philip Augustus, and embroidered 
sandals; but this we fear would never satisfy our 
young lady readers, or their maids, or their dress¬ 
makers. No! nor even Messrs. Stephanhoff and Co., 
who may want a little more detail, should they so far 
honour us, as to design a print for some future edition 
of our work, published amongst the Standard Novels, 
which, like all others of our craft, we naturally hope 
may be our fate. 

Now under all these oppressing circumstances, we 
confess ourselves in a most painful dilemma; we have a 
very interesting young lady, and her amiable aunt, to 
introduce to our readers : ho w to do it, we know not— 
they were both employed—^both sitting in the same 
room, and dressed, as most ladies of their station are 
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dressed in a morniiiir. Well! we will take coiiraore, 
and make the pluiif^e, into our cold bath ! 

Ca^’plirie Shirley was painting a minature from a 
print of Sir Tiiomas Lawrence’s—the little red riding- 
hood ; and holding her copy at arm’s length, to take 
a fresh view of its general effect. She exclaimed, 

“ I hope my Aunt Beaumont’s party will be very 
blue to night.” 


No answer was returned to this observation by her 
compaTiion, who seemed busy counting a list of names 
in ;i i:arro '/ folio, vellum-covered, book before her. 


Ca^joline was like all girls of her age, and did 


not v/ish her most 


trifling words, or actions, to pass 


wliolly unnoticed. After a pause, as if she thought 
hei companion w^as either deaf, or pre-occupied, she 
repealed the exclamation— 

I ho|>e we shall have a very blue party to¬ 


night. 


yy 


“ Nine times dipped, I suppose you mean, Caro¬ 
line, replied Miss Shii'ley, “but pray what do you 

mean by being blue, I should like to know your de¬ 
finition of it V' 

“ Being so wise, my dear aunt, that no body 
can understand us.” 

It is much more likely some of the party may 
be misunderstood for want of wisdom, than for its 
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super-abimdunce: your sister, for example,Caroline ; if 
she attempts to talk of chemistry, and geology, and 
a thousand other things, of which she can know no* 
thing but a few common terms.” 

“ But you forget, my dear aunt, it is not to hear 
Emily talk, we are going to Stanhope-street; there 
will be some of my aunt’s most choice associates to 
meet ihe great astronomer, Fahrenheit, and the cele¬ 
brated chemist, Gay Lussac.” 

“And,” replied her aunt, “ any other lions that 
my sister Beaumont, and her coajutor Miss Briggs, 
can musler. Such is their rage for producing some¬ 
thing to wonder at in their parties, iliat T am 
alwajs afraid they will at last be like a certain 
Countess of eccentric memoiy, wdio, when distressed 
for a wonder, actuallY, whilst her friends were at 
dinner with her, had brought into her drawing-room, 
and concealed behind a curtain, a horse with two 
heads, three tails, or six legs, or some such monstruo- 
sity, and exhibited him to her astonis lied company/’ 

“ But you forget, my dear aunt, what an adept 
Miss Briggs is in collecting together people, who can 
show each other oif to the greatest advantage, and 
then she has always the assistance of Count St. Agage, 
who knows all the distinguished foreigners, whether 
for talent, or rank, who come to this country.” 
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Miss Shirley shook her head, and, after a few 
monieiits silence, replied,” 

“ All the adventurers you mean, Caroline ! 

•• 

“ Oh! aunt, I never knew you before either sus¬ 
picious, or censorious: pardon me, if I think you a 
little, a very little, of both this morning.” 

“ Believe me, Caroline, T entertain no unjust, nor 
uncalled for suspicions; I have only lived long enough 
111 the world to understand a little of its humbug, 
and to sec through a good (hial of its vanity; but I 
should not expose myself to the suspicion even from 
you, of, being either uncandid, or jaundiced, if I did 
not fear the baneful influence that vanitij^ jiatteri/, and 
pretention may have on your sister, as they already 
have on mine ; and feeling an anxious desire to keep, 
if I can, the unsophisticated mind of one T love 
so dearly as*I do you, Caroline, from its contamina¬ 
tion.” 

At this moment something dimmed the eyes of 
Caroline, she could not distinctly see her painting; 
it might have lieen a tear! So, laying down her 
pencil, she gently drew towards the sopba on which 
her aunt was seated, and putting her arm.round her 
neck^ kissed her cheek most affectionately. 

llie ^veiling came, and as they seated themselves 
in the carriage, Caroline said, 
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“ I hope, dear aunt, you are not going to do 
penance to gratity me; hut will find something to 
amuse yourself also r 

“ I shall not make the trial, Caroline; I don^t much 
admire your Aunt Beaumont’s set, and, when I have 
put you under her charge, I am going for an hour 
or two to my friend. Lady Graham, and will call 
for you as 1 come back.” 

A^'hcn again in the carriage, Miss Shirley said, 

“ Caroline, however well you may have been 
amused, 1 cannot help feeling regret that you were 
not with me; foi-, though visiting a nearly blind old 
woman, turned of eighty, does not sound very pro- 
mising, it would, to ^you, as it was to me, have been 
a very interesting evening; for 1 met there Lady 
Dickenson, who has passed most of her life in India. 
She went out tin; wife of a cadet, and returned the 
widow of a General Ofiicer, with a large fortune, 
dearly acquired in Indian warfare; but she knew 
your father when he first went there, a very young 
man; and she speaks well of his present wife, whom 
she has known from her infancy. But what would 
have instructed you particularly in the conversation, 
was the difference that, from the account each gave 
of their sejour there, had taken place in the manners 
of Calcutta, in the last fifty years; and as you and 
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Emily are destined so soon to make your debut in 
that horizon, I should have been glad you had gained 
the in4>rmation I did.” 

“ Oil! my dear aunt,” exclaimed Caroline, hiding 
her face with both her hands, as if-to keep out the 
frii^htful prospect, “ don’t talk of Calcutta ! my heart 
sickens at the very name of India, I shall never be 
half so happy there, as I am now in England with 
\ou. 

“ It is in the power of every well-regulated mind, 
Caroline, lo extract content, if not absolute happiness, 
from ^‘very situation; and you are so young, the 
world is so new to you, and you have a disposition 
so iitted to enjoy its rational pleasures, I don’t see 
why you should iiot he as happy in India as any 
where; it is our duty to conform to our situation, 
whatsoever* it is; and we are always equal to our 
duties, wlu'Ti we determine to do them; and we are 
promised if w e do so, that assistance which w ill make 
our path easy. Remember, that your duty to your 
father should make you wish to comply with his 
wdll and endeavour to make his Iqtter years cheerful 
and happy; he has been obliged to make a great 
sacrifice in so long parting with you and Emily, and 
always j remember, that she who resigns Ikt own 
gratification for the sake of others, 
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* Smooths not another’s rugged path alone. 

But scatters roses to adorn her own.’ ” 

“ I do not forget/’ replied Caroline, “ that I awi 
going to an affectionate, kind, father, but I know 
also that I am not going to a tender, but to a step-mo¬ 
ther, who does not know us, and may not like us; 
and she has girls of her own growing up.” 

“ It is your duty, as well as your interest, to con¬ 
ciliate her; the happiness of your father will very 
much depend on your doing so; and her age will 
make her a more suitable companion than you 
expect: Lady Dickenson says she is a very pleasing 
person; and you must not forget, also, how little 
there is in India of our sort of domestic life, and 
its comforts, and dear Caroline,” patting her on the 
cheek, ‘•probably you will be married, and have 
an establislinient of your own, soon after you get 
there.” 

Car ‘line gave a groan, at the thought of a y^^llow 
faced husband, in a brown scratch wig; and the 
carriage stopped at home. 

At breaLfast, the next morning. Miss Shirley 
asked her niece, “ if the evening had turned out as 
blue as she expected? and if she had been much 
edified ?” 

Caroline shook her head as portentously as ever 
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Lord Burleigh did ; and said, “ Excepting some 
beautiful new books iny aunt has just got, particu¬ 
larly Batty’s last views, I must own, a duller even¬ 
ing 1 never passed: every one seemed to expect to be 
amused by their neighbour, and no one contributed 
any thing themselves, excepting Count St. Ange, who 
was ‘ all tilings by turns, and nothing long,’ and Miss 
Briggs, who exerted all her powers. But it would 
not do—the v/licels of the machine of enjoyment were 
stuck fast in the slougli of dullness, and nothing 
covdd move them.” 

“ Olv but Mons. Gay Liissac?” 

“A failure, a nephew, or perhaps no relation to 
the great cliemist, a man who, evidentl)'^, had never 
before been m sucli good company; lie looked shy, 
awkward, and frightened; not at all self-possessed, 
like a FrenchVnan.” 

“And Fahrenheit?” 

“ A still worse failure ; he might be a maker ol 
thermornet(;rs, but never, I should guess, an inventor; 
though the people followed them both from room to 
room, as the children in the street d*o Punch. Miss 
Wilhelmina Briggs I saw w^as provoked, but she 
tried to carry it off amongst her set. My aunt and 
Emily seeiiied occupied and satisfied with the flattery 
of St. Auge. They both looktd their best. My aunt 
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has put up a most becoming drapery of pink muslin 
orer the sopha at the end of the Drawing-room, 
where she usually sits, and^shc looks like a. sort of 
presiding deity, and Emily, as her attendant pries¬ 
tess. Miss Briggs bustled about, and tried to shove 
people together. Miss Talbot talked loud, but it 
would not do, and I am sure every body went a- 
way, saying to themselves, “ What a horrid, stupid 
evening!” 

Caroline had hardly finished her account, and 
given her aunt a second dish of tea, when Mr. Mil- 
Ixuirne was announced; he came to inform Miss 
Shirley that a vessel would sail for Calcutta the next 
day, to ask for her letters, and to beg one of rccoin- 
niendation to her brother, for a young friend of his 
own. 

Miss Shirley soon after left the room to make up 
her own and Caroline’s despatch, and write the re- 
(piested letter to her brother, and desired her niece 
to entertain Mr. Melbourne till her return, adding, 
“ You must exert yourself, Caroline, and be very 
agreeable, that our friend may not think my al)sence 
unconscionably long.*' 

Caroline rather wished to be the entertained, than 
the entertainer, and after a few common place obser¬ 
vations, said, 
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“ Mr. Melbourne, you, as a friend of my father 
and my aunts, must be well acquainted with our 
family history; do not think my questions imperti¬ 
nent, bu^ it does so surprize me to see the ditference 
between Aunt Shirley and Aunt Beaumont, I cannot 
account for it?*' 

“ Perliaps,” replied Mr. Melbourne, “ you do not 
know that they are only half sisters, and there is as 
great a disparity in their ages as there is difference in 
their dispositions and characters, and those of their 
mothers ulso. Mrs. Beaumont was the child of your 
grandfather’s old age, and his ^oung wife, not a 
very j))*ucfent connexion, all circumstances considered. 
Wliethci' it was from accident or design that this daugh¬ 
ter was named 1 aniiy, I cannot pretend to say, but the 
combination was not wholly inaplicable. A Lady 
Fanny tohirley was the object of a notorious and ro¬ 
mantic passion in the Lord Chesterfield of polished 
memory, and your aunt, at seventeen, realized the 
celebrated picture his verses drew, 

* AVhcn Fanny blooming fair first caught my ravished sight.’ 

She was, as all unexpected children are, indulged 
and pampered to excess. Your Aunt Shirley left her 
father’^ roof on his second marriage, to live with her 
eldest brotfier; he soon after married, and she spent 
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the first year of his wedded life amongst the relations 
of her mother in Scotland; but at the close of it, was 
called back to that brother, a widower and left with 
an infant son, to the motherless child of whom she 
took the charge, with again that of her brother’s 
house ; she devoted all a mother’s care, and felt all 
her anxiety, and with more than a mother’s respon¬ 
sibility, for she had not parental authority, — she 
nobly discharged her important duty. The child 
was, from his birth, infirm as to bodily health, but, 
as is often the case, precocious in intellect and talents ; 
when he was about seven or eight years old, you and 
your sister came over from India for your education, 
and, I grieve to say, motherless also. Miss Shirley 
would have liked to have educated you hers(df, with her 
nephew ; arduous as would havtj been the task, her 
firm mind would not have shrunk from it; but the dis¬ 
ease, under which this interesting boy was fast Inisten- 
ing to a better world, required so much attendance, 
and such anxious care, as was incompatible with the 
active exertions which the education of you and your 
sister would have required. 

“ It had been your father’s particular desire that 
you should both be highly accomplished ; and, as he 
had pointed out a seminai’y where the children of 
some of his most intimate friends were sent for edu- 
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cation, and who, like you, were destined to return to 
the East, you were both sent to Mrs. Lomax’s; you 
know the rest, as it respects yourselves, but perhaps 
not that your aunt all but lost her life nursing her 
nephew through his long, and suffering, illness; his 
faithful nurse, who had brought him up from infancy, 
did fall a sacrifice to fatigue and exertion. 

“ After the death of his son, this second, and double 
affliction had such an alarming effect, not only on 
your uncle Shirley’s state of health, but of spirits also, 
that his friends at last roused him, and persuaded him 
to try travelling; it has succeeded, and he is now, with 
recovered spirits, in Egypt, busily seai’ching for the 
remains of antiquity, and your aunt took a cottage 
near Southampton which she has let. On you and 
your sister being of an age to leave Mrs. Lomax, you 
are her guest^liere till you sail for India, as your sister 
is with her god-mother, Mrs. Beaumont. 

“ 1 can only exhort yon to profit by the golden 
opportunity of such conversation, and such advice as 
your aunt Shirley, and few others only, are qualified 
to give ; you will have reason to the last hour of your 
life to bless the time you have lived \Mth her.” 

Caroline expressed herself sensible of her advan¬ 
tages m the warmest terms, but added, “You have not 
now, Mr.Slelboume, told me much of aunt Beaumont's 
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history, I see lier rich, admired and rechercht ; who, 
or what, was Mr. Beaumont ? ’’ 

“ I had,*^ replied Mr. Melbourne, “ an old friend, 
who, when he suspected any one of intendiiig to tell 
him a long story, always stopped him, by saying,* for 
God’s sake, my good friend, don’t begin at Adam! ’ 
])ut I must l)egin with the birth, or at least the 
education, of your aunt Beaumont; never was more 
fuss made to have a girl accomplislied and perfect, and, 
to do Madam Minaret tc, Iicr governess, justice, neither 
she, nor the numerous masters resorted to, wa:re n(5g- 
ligcnt; ljut it was not tlie education of the mina^ it 
was showy and superficial. Under the retrospective 
rule 1)y which I have just declared myself, not intend¬ 
ing to be inhiu nced, I must tell you, that, about the 
time of your aunt’s christening, or it might be soonei*, 
a certain Mr. Beaumont, of Beaumont Abbey, in the 

a 

county of Warwick came of age, and into the posses¬ 
sion of about fifteen thousand pounds a year, besides 
an accumulation of ready money, notwithstanding 
his father had committed the sin of building: a fine 
house on the plan of an Italian Villa, and had gone 
liimself to Italy for pictures and statues, to decorate 
it wdtli. lie did not live to witness its last finish, and it 
was first opened with a three days’ scries of fetes, to 
celebrate his only son’s majority. 
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“Mr. Beaumont’s mother, careful soul! thought by 
bringing all the youth and beauty of the three adja¬ 
cent counties of Warwick, W^orcester, and Stafford, 
to Beaumont Abbey, she should give her son the best 
chance of choosing a mistress for his beautiful house ; 
tlie Lady-mothers of these contiguous counties were 
“nothing loth,” to bring their fair daughters to such 
a fortunate, and very promising mart. But whether 
it was that the young heir had so many various 
duties of hospitality to attend to, he had no time to 
discriminate, for in general it is the idle who are most 
apt to fall in love; or whether “his hour” was not yet 
come, or his “ fate ripe,’’ all Cupid’s arrows, and they 



ground, she who was to be the fortunate person was 
in her cradle.- 

“This brilliant opportunity failing,—and Mr. Beau¬ 
mont’s mother retiring to Bath, where she could 
have her own little circle, and her cribbage; her 
son got entirely out of female society, and his life 
was spent hospitably^ liberally and^ convwially, but 
not domestically. At the end of eighteen years, 
either growing a little tired of this mode of life, 
or feeling^ a few twinges of family gout, he resolved, 
having every other earthly good—to try after “ na¬ 
ture’s last best gift ”—a wife. He had always pos- 
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sessed the best horses, the best hounds, the best 
wines, and the best cook, why should he not have 
the fairest and most lovely wife ? He resolYdd to try 
his fate at the next Warwick races, the Course, and 
the Ball would give him full opportunity of judging 
both by day-light, and candle-light; on the Course he 
saw three Ladies he equally admired, and he bid fair 
to have shared the difficulty Paris did with his golden 
apple, had he not luckily determined to leave the 
event entirely to chance : he went early to the ball, 
resolved to propose to the first of these Goddess’s 
who entered the ball-room. 

“ Your Aunt was the fortunate person, and ‘ Fanny 
(Shirley) blooming fair first caught his ravished sight.* 
Caesar’s conquest was not more rapid—he saw—pro¬ 
posed—^was accepted—and married—^before the news 
of his intentions reached the remote parts of the 
county. To be sure, never were coach-makers so hur¬ 
ried to build carriages: jewellers so tormented to 
re-set family jewels—the lawyers made shorter 
work than usual, and the lovely bride was deco¬ 
rated, and as her'husband called it, trotted out, to the 
whole country with breathless haste. But the sort 
of life he now entered into was not congenial to 
Mr. Beaumont’s habits; and when the hunting and 
shooting season came, giving his lovely bride carte 
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blanche, as to fitting up her boudoir, altering her 
flower garden, and new furnishing her conservatory 
with the^choicest plants; he left her to herself: the 
season of the year interrupted some of these occu¬ 
pations, and the lovely Fanny began to find hunting 
days long and dull, and to sigh for a companion; 
her wishes were law to Mr. Beaumont, who, if not 
a fond husband, was a veiy indulgent one; and 
what was wanted he easily found. 

Miss Wilhelmina Briggs, the daughter of the 
curate of the parish where Mr, Shirley lived, had 
been breught up for a governess; but a small inde¬ 
pendence, bequeathed her just before her fathei*’s 
death, saved her from that arduous task: but as it 
was maintenance, and no more, she was too happy, 
on Miss Shirley’s French governess, Madame Mine- 
rette’s health obliging her to return to her native 
mountains, to accept the offer of being a companion 
to Miss Shirley; but she preserved her independence 
by declining to take any salary; she lived with her 
till her marriage, and was now rejoiced to be invited 
to Beaumont Abbey. She had a .smattering of all 
those accomplishments required in a governess; 
knew a little Italian, enough to puzzle out the mere 
sense of •Petrarch, without comprehending his beau¬ 
ties; talked indifferent French fluently, and had, 
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in her own opinion, a great taste for /es beaux arts, 
et les belles letlres^ and possessed, most perfectly, the 
science oi' Jlatter^. She well knew the grohnd she 
was now called to tread on ; found her young friend 
dull, disappointed, and yet surrounded by every 
luxury and indulgence that could he desired. She 
therefore endeavoured to turn her to mental occupa¬ 
tion ; they rerad Italian together: Miss Briggs read 
aloud Byron, Moore, and Walter Scott. As her hus¬ 
band was ready to gratify every wish of his wife’s, 
that did not interfere with his own pursuits and plea¬ 
sures, Mrs. Beaumont had masters of all soHs down 
to Beaumont Abbey; he only made one condition, 
that they dined in the steward’s room; but he soon 
complained to his master, that they were dissatisfied if 
they had not French wines, and of the quantity they 
drank when they had. Mr. Beaumont sent them all 
off, compromised the matter with his lady, by assu¬ 
ring her, that if she would have instructorcsses, he 
should not interfere. 

“Miss Briggs lulled her friend’s ears with the 
gix)ssest adulation; it is strange, and true also, that 
gross flattery on mental qualities, is more easily 
listened to and believed than on personal ones; it 
can only be accounted for by the circumstahce that 
it is diflBcult to measure mental endowments, and a 
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glass will sometimes tell truth of bodily deficiencies, 
it will shew a gray hair, or a wrinkle. Miss Briggs 
made her patroness believe herself a second Aspasia. 

“ Her husband, though greatly disappointed at 

not having an heir, was a good-natured man; he 
liked to see his wife look beautiful at the head of his 
table. On Briggy or Willey as he occasionally called 
her, he cut his dull jokes: her situation was at¬ 
tended with so many solid advantages, she laughed 
at them, and took the names in good part, rather as 
proofs of favour than otherwise. She often tallied 
of “ being obliged to go home on business,” though 
it was well known her lodgings were let indefinitely ; 
and, by one little manoeuvre or other, and above all, 
by making herself useful, she continued to obtain so 
firm a footing in the family, it w^ould have been 
easier to have removed a part of the house than the 
visitor of its mistress. The only point on which Mr. 
Bv.aumont refused to comply with his wife's wnshes 
was going to London for the spring; in that he was 
firm; his own pursuits and amusements were in 
the country, and there he would remain; and Miss 
Briggs very sensibly advised Mrs."Beaumont to ac¬ 
quiesce cheerfully in this restriction, and wait time 
and •opportunity for its being rescinded. 

“ Several years rolled on in the same even tenor, 
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when one day, coming in very wet from shooting, 
Mr. Beaumont stood sometime in his wet clothes to 
look at a new horse; was seized with a fever, and 
died before the end of the week. He was fuJly sen¬ 
sible of his situation, arranged his affairs as well as 
the time, and his disease, would allow; made his 
will, and, when his last moments approached, sent 
for his wife, who had not, from ignorance, been so 
efficient a nurse as the old house-keeper, or Miss 
Briggs; but he breathed his last with her hand feebly 
grasped. She was more frightened, and shocked, than 
grieved—she had never before seen death—it horrified 
her, and threw her into successive hysterics. 

“ I was a trustee to her marriage settlement, and 
was therefore sent for as her friend and representative, 
to meet the heir and excutors. The lawyer, who made 
the will, insisted on its being read in her presence ; 
the circumstances under which it was made rendered 
it necessarily short. She was with much difficulty 
calmed for the scene, which I shall never forget, it 
is on such unusual occasions that character, or turn of 
mind, when it does not amount to character, is seen 
in its fullest force ; the lady was seated on a sofa sur¬ 
rounded by the appliances of grief, and covered so 
entirely with a nearly transparent veil, that she re¬ 
minded me of one of those nuns who are doomed, in 
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Such a garb, to kneel four hours at a time before a 
crucifix, it would altogether have made a subject for 
Wilkie: the usual preamble of giving every thing in 
trust the excutors roused her a little, and when it 
came to be added, all and every thing for the use of 
my beloved wife, a faint smile, or something like 
one, stole over her features, and was visible through 
her veil. But, whether it was accident, or a little 
malicious design in the lawyer who read the will, I 
never found out; but he was, at this place, seized 
with a fit of coughing, that lasted some seconds; and 
tidmitted of a little intelligence, and whispering, be- 
tween'the ladies; when he resumed his occupation, 
going back, and again reading the passage that gave 
every thing to Mrs. Beaumont, added, for her life or 
so long as she remains unmarried I on that event 
every thing was to go to his nephew, Beaumont Hast¬ 
ings, excepting her own fortune settled at her mar¬ 
riage, and one thousand pounds a year. What a re¬ 
vulsion of Jfeeling a few words sometimes produces! 

“ I own, I have always been of opinion, and many 
occasions in my life have occurred to confirm it, that 
persons most nearly interested in* the contents of a 
will, should never be required to be present at its 
opening: if the parties were dear to them, it is an 
unnecessary harrassing of their feelings, to have their 
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wounds opened by perhaps unexpected instances of 
tender remembrance; if on the contrary its contents 
are unfavourable, they are called to a severe and 
unnecessary trial, and often an exposure of Jeelings 
they would not have been guilty of, unless taken by 
surprise. I really felt very much for Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, but a kind legacy of five hundred pounds to 
1 

M iss Briggs put her in the best possible mood of ad¬ 
ministering consolation to her friend. 

“When I went the next morning to take leave of 
Mrs. Beaumont, I found her table covered with prints 
of costumes, and I afterwards heard she took her weeds 
from those of Mary CJueen of Scots, and Catherine 
Par in Lodges’s portraits of eminent pei'sons. That 
there was any heart in her grief is hardly fair to ex¬ 
pect; her husband had never sought to gain her af¬ 
fections, and of course she ne\ ei’ gsjve them ; he treated 
her with indulgenl kindness, ihough rather as a spoilt 
child ; she was satisfied ; but this unlucky clause which 
said, “ you shall not he happier^''' did away for a time 
with the recollection of what had been content^ if not 
a warmer feeling. 

“ I Icanit afterwards that the seclusion retpiired in 
widowhood was very irksome to her, and at the end 
of a fortnight she in treated Miss Briggs, as she could 
not stir herself, or send her cards of thanks, to go and 
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see her neighbour, Lady Worthley, and hear something 
that was new to cheer her. I was with my family 
visiting at Wedglock park, when Miss Briggs, in full 

with blackened coach and servants, ar¬ 
rived ; before me she was a lit tle cautious in expatiating 
on the gii^f of the widow, but ventured to ask Lady 
Worthley, as a most accurate judge in those mat¬ 
ters, how long she thought Mrs. Beaumont ought to 
keep on her mourning? The visit was paid, and the re¬ 
ported answer to this (piestion communicated to Mrs. 
Biiaumont, who started when she heard, “ certain¬ 
ly* not less than two years ; Lady Derventdalc, the 
riclu'sl ot*all widows, mourned three, if not four, years.’^ 
“ But she was not restrained from marrying 
again,’" was the reply, “ that is the uiikindest cut of 
all : hilt it floes not signify, 1 know I must die of this 

seclusion, and T am rci/pv/fv/.” 

• ^ 

“ Peo])le always use that word when they are the 
most impatient under any trial; real resignation is 
seen in action, not erapoi ated in words. 

Miss Briggs was really distressed at seeing her 
triend in such a state of hopeless depression. What 
did It signify how becoming and iuleresting she had 
made her weeds? 

• “ Where none admire, 'tis useless to excel : ” 

at last sh^ hazarded a proposal, by saying, 
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“ You have often, dearest Mrs. Beaumont, express¬ 
ed a wish to go abroad : why should not you do so 
now, it would divert your melancholy to see ditferent 
places, and foreign customs ; and I do not think peo¬ 
ple are so strict in other countries about mourning as 
we are in England.” 

“ Mrs. Beaumont started with joy at the proposal; 
a courier, and a travelling carriage were soon procur¬ 
ed, and she and her friend ran over to the Continent 
for nearly three years ; they visited the usual places, 
picked up the usual information, and returned to 
England released from odious weeds, and many 
wholesome prejudices, and ready to begin a new 
career of life, full of literature and vertu, Miss 
Briggs grown ten times more important than ever. 
She tried all she could to alter her own plebeian 
name, for no one gave her the offer of an effectual 
change, but softening the i into e, or lopping olf the 
two last letters, w ould not do, she must W'ait for a 
happier alteration. 

“ A few' months were spent at Beaumont Abbey, 
on their return ; and then was fitted up the house in 
Stanhope-street,* and arranged in it all the trea¬ 
sures collected in Italy, where a rich English lady 
was sure to pay highly, and be cheated. Her first 
season is now near its close, and you, Miss Caroline, 
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know, as well as I do, the set of extraordinary peo¬ 
ple and foreigners with whom she is surrounded; they 
know her wealth, but they know not, at least, one I 
could natne, does not know, its restrictions.” 

“My aunt Beaumont, I fancy, though I am no 
judge, has got but an indifferent set of acquaintance. I 
think so because aunt Shirley will not mix with them.” 

“ You cannot follow a better judgment than that 
of your excellent, your incomparably excellent, aunt 
Shiidey ; I know no person so nearly angelic as she is.” 

“You have amply gratified my curiosity about 
aifiit Beaumont; I now understand her, and her 
Briggs, hut 1 wish I dare ask for the same gratifica¬ 
tion about my own particularly dear aunt,” 

“ Oh, no!” replied Mr. Melbourne, “ her sorrows 
are sacred, 1 dare not approach their shrine.” 

“Has she, indeed, had such very deep sorrows? 
I know she Tost a darling nephew.” 

“ And,” he replied, “ experienced a far, far greater 
loss in one who, had he been spared, w^ould have 
made her the happiest of w omen ; but it was other- 
wise ordained, and she is only now the finest speci¬ 
men of pious, nay, of cheerful, resignation tlie world 
ever saw; you cannot do better than imitate her ex¬ 
ample in every thing, only may you be spared her 
trials and her griefs; I consider you as most fortu- 
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nate, and most particularly so, when compared with 
your sister, who, I fear, where she is, can only learn 
habits of luxury and self indulgence, that she will have 
too much opportunity of putting in practice m India.” 

“ Would we were never going there !” exclaimed 
Caroline. 

“ Oh, you must not repine at what so many 
young ladies would rejoice at; take a lesson from your 
aunt, smooth difficulties, and submit cheerfully to 
what you may not exactly like, or fancy you do not 
like ; you have never tried India—there is your na¬ 
tural home, and there your best chance of an advan¬ 
tageous establishment; young ladies in this country 
are very numerous; but what ought most powerfully 
to influence your acquiescence in your destination is 
the painful sacrilice your aunt is making for your 
advantage by leaving that retirement frtun the world, 
that seclusion most congenial to her own feelings ; 
where, in the exercise of every benevolent and active 
virtue, she is best serving Him wdiose hand has chas¬ 
tened her, and preparing to meet in happier regions 
him who has been withdrawn from these. She re- 

A 

quires the solace 6f retirement ; a mind like her’s can 
best find its repose there.” 

She entered as this was said, and delivering her 
letters, Mr. Melbourne was obliged to hurry^ away. 



CHAPTER II. 


The morning after the failure of Mrs. Beaumont’s 
blue party, she was sitting, in a lady’s reading chair, 
newly invented by Gillow, turning over the leaves of 
an uncut, and unpublished novel that Colboum had 
just sent for her opinion. 

Count St. Ange was announced, but the lady did 
not turn her head, only, when she heard his footstep 
close to her, put out one finger, but without looking 
off from the page she was reading. 

“ Don’t disturb Emily, Count, for she is writing 
letters for me; you will find your friend^ Miss 
Briggs, in the boudoir.” 

St. Ange felt it was not his usual welcome—he 
looked despair, but he was not seen, or not heeded, 
and he did as he was desired, and implored his 
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friend, Miss Briggs, to tell him what he had done : 
she replied, 

“ Only producing the failure of last night, which 
has put my sweet friend a little out of humour ; how 
could you he so absurd, Count, as to bring such shabby 
people here 

“ Oh, I was deceived, myself, I never saw them 
till I took them up at their lodgings, to bring here; 
they brought me letters of recommendation, and Ma¬ 
dame Beaumont always wishes to have what is new, 
and scarce^ 

“Well! well! you must be more discreet, an¬ 
other time : now make your peace by setting her last 
Italian sonnet to music : you will find it in that blue 
album, I believe, in the first page—but a word 
of advice; don’t make too much fuss with your 
penitence; it will only tempt prolonged displea¬ 
sure.” 

Whilst St. Ange was looking for the Sonnet, Miss 
Jane Talbot, or, as her familiars called her, Jack 
Talbot, entered. She had just dismounted from her 
horse, looked as^' if she had been riding a race : 
throwing off her hat, running her fingers through 
her Brutus’d hair, and declaring it was so confoun¬ 
ded hot, she knew not what to do, she threw her¬ 
self into a chair, and kept up her excitement, by 
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knocking the end of her whip against the sole of her 
boot. 

“What can make you ride, Jane, at this time 
of day 

“ Oh, my dear creature! I can ride at no other 
with an unbroke mare, if I attempted to gallop Miss 
Fidget when the Park is full, I should upset all 
the pretty Misses who ride Fozard’s rocking horses; 
but later in the day, I shall ride a quieter horse, 
and more like a gentlewoman; but I wanted so to 
see you, or I should not have got off my mare, but 
I have •ordered Joe to walk her about till she is 
cool, she is as clever a little thing as you ever saw, 
and quite up to my weight; but I gave a fortune 
for her.” 

“ 1 thmk you must have had the Park to yourself, 
at least.” 

“ Oh, no! I assure you not, for all the old Dows 
in their close bonnets, and their quiet ponies take 
this time i’or their exercise; but I don’t care for 
them, they are most of them old stagers, and 
at least know how to keep on, or* have’ an old fat 
groom to protect them, ha! ha! ha! I Idve to put 
then^ in a little fright by dashing by them; hut I 
came to •talk to you, and console you a little about 
your party last night.” 
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** No more of that, Hal an thou lovest me.” 

“ I suppose the exquisite Count must do some 
penance for hringin*^ you two such rag-a-miiffins 
who had never been in such good com])any before, 
if they had, I’ll be shot.” 

“ Hush,” cried Mrs. Beaumont, putting up her 
finger, and speaking low, “ I have banished him 
my royal presence, and turned him over to Briggs, 
it is too much trouble to be really angry.” 

“By Jupiter!” exclaimed Miss Talbot, taking 
up the Morning Post, and running her eyes down 
the material column, “ but you are here, failure 
and all!” 

“Heavens! and earth!” exclaimed Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont. 

“ Oh, not so bad either, you know, my dear, that 
if you will have your parties announced in this 
abominable paper, you must expect to have them 
commented on, ‘ it follows as the night the day.’ 
Well, now you need not be armed with any extra¬ 
ordinary degree of fortitude on the occasion. In the 
list of fashionable parties, the last is Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont’s (of Stanhope Street) literary Soiree, which was 
not so large as usual, nor so well attended, as it always 
deserves to be; but we have been informed tke reason 
was, there was a large meeting at the Athenaeum to 
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decide on the comparative merits of Greek and 
Roman cement, which are both so much used in 
England. Specimens of those used in the time of 
Romulus and Alcihiades were to he thoroughly ex¬ 
amined ; and there was also a most numerous as¬ 
semblage of memljers at the Travellers’ Club to in¬ 
troduce the two Landers, who are lately elected. 
The Afi’ican travellers read some very interesting 
parts of lln‘ir journals, and exhibited some curious 


fossils from the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo. They, 
with many of the members, a<ljouriied to Dr. Mac- 


farlane’s in 13ruton-street, m here a very brilliant party 
of literai-y and fashionable persons were listening 


to Pasta and her puj)il Aldibroiitine, who is coming 


out on Saturday next in Medea'' 


Mrs. Beaumont bit her lip and said, 


“Ido think nothing can be more provoking than that 
such a charlatan as that Macfarlane, should get every 
body, and every thing ; all the wonders, all the new 
singers, and musicians, and all the rare and fine 


books l>efore they are seen any where else. You 
have no idea of the flattery that poor I am obliged to 
use to Murray and ColbouiTi in order to get hold of 
a book two days before every body has it, and yet 
I generally buy, at least all that is worth buying. 
I have jTist, as a vast favour, got Pretensions, I was 
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looking it over when you came in, and little worth 
the pains it seems, how that old Mac manages is 
past my comprehension/’ 

“ There no great mystery in it, if you knew his 
history.” 

“ Thank God, I neither know that, nor himself.” 

“ I will tell it you, for it is really curious by what 
odd means, and chances people get on in this whim¬ 
sical world. Know then, he was originally a sort of 
errand Iwy in a chemist’s shop, but he had some ca¬ 
pacity : one day he accidentally broke two bottles of 
very different materials, but the mixture on the floor 
produced some curious chrystalizations, and they were 
shewm by his master to the professor at St. Andrew’s, 
who, delighted wdth the idea of having such a genius 
about him, took the boy as an assistant; but he 
grew a little tired of the drudgery aftei* he had been 
a few years at it, and Lord Ellenwater wanting a 
person to go abroad with his son, who was very ill, 
Macfarlane was recommended as able to prescribe a 
little for the poor boy’s body, and assist his mind’s 
improvement also^; the first was all he was called on for, 
as the boy-died at Nice, but left a letter, dictated no 
doubt by Mac liimself, begging his father to provide 

f> 

for him. Lord Ellenwater fulfilled to his utmost 

J 

the request, and got a place in the British Museum 
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lor him, and he got for himself a diploma of LLD., 
and there he is! (but he would not have done all 
without his wife,) there is a bit of romance about 
that: wlien at Milan, in the character of a physician, 
he was called on to attend an English young per¬ 
son at the academy of music there, a natural daugh¬ 
ter of Lord-bringing up for the Opera stage, 

the doctor fell in love with her, and on his return 
married md biought her to England, intending to pro¬ 
duce her on the stage, if his present situation had not 
made i+ unnecessary, and wherefore all Iter acquain¬ 
tance wiih the great singers when they come over, 
many of them were her fellow elevees at the aca¬ 
demy.” 

“ Tliis you may tliink explains the mystery, but 
1 own it makes me quite sick to be baffled by such 
a set; but I know there is no contending against 
professionals, so I will go dow'ii to Beaumont Abbey 
din ctly, and forget it all amongst my roses/' 

“Eye! fye!” cried Miss Talbot, “ don’t be so poltroon:'* 
with your means, you may do any thing, and every 
thing ; recollect this is only your first year and it 
takes three years in the most ordinary waljk of good 
society, to get up a London acqiiaintance : go on, and 
you ’ll prosper.” 

“No, no ! the dream is over !” 
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“ ril tell you,” rejoined Miss Talbot, “ a bright 
thought that has just come into my head: why should 
this Scotch adventurer and these vile clubs be the only 
crack places ? we women of spirit will have h distinct 
club, or society of our own, the ladies Literary, or 
Dilettante association, what shall we call it?” 

“Oh, not association, that looks like a collection 
of Operatives.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Burke says, when bad men 
combine, good men should associate; however, if 
you don’t like it, w^e will find some other appropriate 
name; it shall be composed of all the ladies w'ho 
have written, I mean printed and published, any 
thing; no one else shall be eligible to be a member : 

we must have the Duchess of L- for our Lady 

President; you, my dear Mrs. Beaumont, shall be 
Vice President; and we must get Lady Charlotte 

4 

S and Lady Olivia B-. Oh! I’ll warrant 

we have such a phalanx of wit and talent, as shall 
carry all before us. We will have our regular meet¬ 
ings, our secretary, our treasurer, and our proceed¬ 
ings duly registered; and publislied in the Court 
Journal” 

(I 

“That will never do,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 

“ don’t you know a poet has said, 

* Without that odious creature man, ' 

One can be nothing but a Nun V ” 
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“Well then, there shall be privileged nights, 
when each member shall give admittance to one 
man^ will that do ? ” 

“ I do not think,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ in these 
ungallant days, and in this ungallant country, the 
men will care a farthing whether they are admitted 
into our society or not; they like to herd together.*’ 

“ You do not know them, my dear: what they 
can easily get, they do not care about; but from 
what they are excluded they strive after; take my 

word for it, they are always jealous of us in mtellec- 

% 

tual points. Adam would never have cared for the 

4 

apple, if he had not been afraid of Eve’s being wiser 
than himself. This love of being master runs through 
all his race, depend upon it; but Miss Fidget will 
get chilled, so I leave you and your assistant. Miss 
Briggs, to talk over our plan; I will think about it 
also, and report progress, as I go by this evening to 
the British Gallery, where there is an assembly ; you 
are going 

“No, I thought nobody went but artists’ wives.” 

“ Oh, you are quite mistaken, quantities of fine 
people go; it is early, on purpose not to interfere 
with their parties, and you have the best critique on 
painting possible; I’ll call on you in my way perhaps, 
but don’t wait for me ; till then, good bye to you.” 

VOL. III. F 
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Not very long after Miss Talbot had taken her 
leave. Miss Briggs came to remind Mrs. Beaumont 
that they had engaged to go and hear a lecture given 
at Willis’s rooms on the Gh'eek and Italian poets, and 
to settle a dispute of whether the Thessalian Mytho¬ 
logy was or was not imaginative, 

“ Oh,” cried Mrs. Beaumont, “ I cannot go, I 
am sick of such questions, they only puzzle me, I 
have really got a horrid nervous head-ache, which 
only quiet will cure, but do you go if you like it.” 

“Shall I take Emily?” 

“ Oh, no, I may want her to answer notes, I 
begin to think it will do her no good, as she is to 
make her fortune, as it is called, in the India market, 
to fill her head with science and belles lettres ; in the 
countiy to which she is destined, women have not 
energy enough to think ; but the carriage is at your 
service; you will be home, I conclude, before five 
o’clock, for I think perhaps a little stroll in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens before dinner may relieve my head.” 

Miss Briggs returned punctually, and, on their 
way to Kensington Gardens, recapitulated, as far as 
she wa^^ able, the subjects lectured on, without un¬ 
derstanding an iota of the real pith of them, but she 
got up a few terms, and talked about lambic, Trocaic, 
Anapastic Hexameters: “there were quantities of 
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people there, I assure you, Lord and Lady Clan- 
puzzle.*’ 

“ And, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Beaumont, 

* “ Old Lady Mouser, 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Fenmouser." 

“ Well, you may laugh if you please, but I have 
been introduced to a most interesting person ; do you 
recollect our remarking that, at the end of all adver¬ 
tisements of Sir Walter Scott’s works, there was always 
added, Mrs. Dalgairn’s cookery ? Well, with this 
Mrs. Dalgairn, who is no cook, but a great friend of 
Sir Waller’s, by name Miss Cummings, 1 have made 
acquaintahce; she has written a very learned, as well 
as popular, dissertation on the application of chemis¬ 
try to domestic purposes; not like Accum, frightening 
you with the poisonous articles put into every 
thing, but really hona fide teaching the application 
of acids and alkalies in every dish one eats, and pro¬ 
posing a sort of seminary to educate housekeepers, 
cooks, and kitchen maids, on the principles she lays 
down.” 

“ Admirably calculated to produce the cholera!” 
interrupted Mrs. Beaumont. 

■ 

“ Quite the contrary, I assure you, it would be its 
most specific antidote; she had all sorts of honours, 
a medal, *&c. ; her paper is published in the 

F 2 
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Medico Chemico Philosophical Journal at Edin¬ 
burgh.’* 

“ Well, perhaps she may, but I have no desire to 
eat one of her dinners.” 

“ Oh, but you must, I have pledged myself, and 
so has that excellent creature, Mr. Fleming, who 
introduced her to me, that you shall make her ac- 
fpiaintance, she is c|uite a charming person, though 
I'ather tall and gaunt in her appearance.” 

“A true, raw boned Scotch woman, I dare say.” 

“ 1 must own she is a little national in her expres¬ 
sions, but she has a pleasant expression of counte¬ 
nance, and a soft voice, not such a sound as you would 
expect to come from her aj)pearance.” 

“ Oh yes, I see her, and all her horrid dishes be¬ 
fore me.” 

“ Indeed, my dear Mrs. Beaumont, your vision 
deceives you, it is no second sight believe mo; but 
we must have this subject discussed another time.” 

Kensington Gardens were full, they met several 
they knew, amongst others Count St. Ange, whose 
timid approach to Mrs. Beaumont was almost ludi¬ 
crous, but altogetlnu’ the head-ache went away, by 
the air and excitement we suppose, and the lady re- 
t\irned in toleralde humour and spirits to dinner. 

During Coffee, Mr. Crayon, who was by appoint- 
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liientto conduct them to the British Gallery, arrived. 
When there, the first picture opposite to the entrance 
was Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

r,*' 

“What a glorious picture is that, exclaimed Cra¬ 
yon ! the most sublime portrait that ever was painted!” 

“ Do you think it superior to the Fornarina, or La 
Manto ? 

“ I don’t think they bear any comparison,” he re¬ 
plied: the “Fornarina and the La Manta are merely 
Iife,,as the painter saw it, this is a sublime conception of 
something he did not see, only imagined beyond actual 
life. Sir Thomas Lawrence said it was “ the 
finest portrait under the canopy of heaven,” and that 
the two pictures he most envied Sir Joshua Reynolds 
having painted were—Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic 
muse, and the‘Infant Academy.” 

As the party turned from this picture to look at 
an angel by Guido, a gentleman behind said to a com¬ 
panion in a low voice, but not so low, but it was 
heard, 

“ If I did not know that picture ^as three hun¬ 
dred years old, I should have thought it was* painted 
from tl^e lady before us.” 

There was resemblance enough to warrant Mrs. 
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Beaumont's appropriating the observation, and she 
felt (no doubt) highly gratified. 

Crayon criticised other pictures, pointed out that 
of the three Ladies Walgrave, by Sir Joshua, as a fine 
contrast to Sirs. Siddons—^her's sublime^ their’s do^ 
mestic. 

“ But why,” said he, addressing Mrs. Beaumont, 
“ as you did not live in Sir Joshua's time, were you 
not painted by Lawrence ? Every body, I mean every 
lady, should be painted in her full bloom.'* 

“When I returned from abroad I wanted him to 
paint my portrait; but he was so engaged with copying 
Popes and Cardinals he could not find leisure, he de¬ 
ferred it till a future time, and now he is no more! ” 

“ What a loss he isf' exclaimed Miss Briggs, “he 
was certainly the first of modern painters! ” 

“ Pardon me,” replied Crayon, “ he was over-rated 
in his lifetime, and he has been unduly depreciated 
since his death : he possessed great talent, great ele^ 
game of mind, and a remarkably correct eye for like¬ 
ness, which he transferred to his canvas; his por¬ 
traits were beau-ideal of the persons they represent¬ 
ed ; no one could mistake them: he made the ugly 
handsome, and, of course therefore, he pleased; he 
had great disadvantages, he had no regular education 
of any sort, especially as a painter; he was maintain- 
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ing his family by indifferent portraits, when he should 
have been studying at the Royal Academy, or in 
Italy.” ^ 

“ But he did go at last to Italy,” said Miss 
Briggs, “and we heard of him in the gallery of 
the Vatican; he was speechless with admiration.” 

“ But he went there,** said Crayon, “ too late 
to do him any good, or his life was not prolonged 
enough for him to shew it. His great misfortune 
was not painting really from nature/* 

^ “ What can you mean,” said Miss Briggs, “ he 
had always a living sitter before him?** 

“ But it was not real naiute he saw; it was 
artificial nature, if I may use the expression, or 
embellished nature: if he had taken a match-seller, 
or a primrose girl, out of the street, he would then 
have painted^ nature, as Sir Joshua did: instead of 
rouged ladies trying to look pretty^ and statesmen 
endeavouring to look wise. I was never more dis¬ 
appointed in my life, than when I went into Law¬ 
rence’s show room: it contained from two to three 
hundred half finished portraits, some, indeed many, 
of them admirably painted. But it'was like an as¬ 
sembly at Devonshire House; there was no indivi- 
dualify amongst them, nor any imagination: every 
one was dressed in her usual dress, and in some af- 
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fected, though by her, naturalized, attitude. Even 
the two children of Mr. Calmady looked as if they 
had been prepared for sitting for their pictures; 
their hair just combed and brushed, and themselves 
put into their attitudes.” 

“ And yet,” said Miss Briggs, we have a royal 
gallery, painted by Sir Thomas, which is intended to 
hand him down to posterity with the most glorious 
epoch of our history !” 

“ And so it will,” replied Crayon : “ he was born 
for the time he lived in, and after ages will see the 
vurnnug of Metternich, the hij'pocTuy of Gpnsalvo, 
and the imbecility of Pius VII., immortalized by 
Lawrence’s hand ; but it is lucky George IV. did not 
folloAv 11 ]) his plan, of having the beauties of his court 
painted by him, and collected into a gallery ; for 
they would have shrunk to nothing, by the side of 
the Vandykes at Windsor, nor did Lawrence lea\e 
behind him anything to compare with Sir Joshua’s, 
Mrs. Musters, and Mrs. Bunbiiry ; and yet, I allow 
him to be a most talented painter, and most amiable 
man ; but he was, unfortunately, a precocious child, 
and brought forward much too soon ; and yet, in his 
cliaracter, and manners, he was remarkably diffident 
and unassuming.” 

“ You think, then,” said Miss Briggs, “ if he had 
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had proper advantages, he would have been one of 

the first of modern painters; surely, he did some- 
* 

times attempt the grand stile, the historic.** 

And always failed,’’ replied Crayon, “ it was 
not in him, if it had, it would have forced its way 
out, genius will not be fettered, it breaks down all 
barriers, but I allow your favourite exquisite taste, and 
a particularly quick and keen eye in discovering that 
minutiae of character in a countenance, on which 
the likeness often depends, and the most delicate 
hand in pourtraying it, that even artists were sur¬ 
prized at: Ins eyes were superb.'^ 

Miss*Briggs liked nothing so well as such con¬ 
versation as that now carrying on; and as Mrs. 
Beaumont had found out some friends she had met 
with at Naples, Sir George and Lady Thornby, 
with whom she was laughing over their adventures 
together in a voyage to Ischia. Miss Briggs went 
on with the subject of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by 
saying, “ surely you think his Satan historic, and a 
fine picture?’* 

“ I know you will hate me, and say I am an envious 
brother of the brush, but I do really think for his 
fa7ne, his friends ought to have destroyed’ that pic¬ 
ture:‘a more bilious devil was never seen. A man to 
be an historic painter must give his whole soul up 

p 5 
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to grand ideas, and grand models, not to painting my 
Lady Fitzfancy in all her jewels. But I still say, 
there was more to admire and esteem^ and more to 
regret, in Lawrence than in any man I ever knew; 
and I shall conclude my tirade on him, almost in 
his own words, a few days only before his death, tO 

the beautiful Mrs.-, who reproached him for 

not finishing any of his pictures, ‘ I only wish I 
may live to finish i/ours.' And I wish this had been 
applied to your lovely friend Mrs. Beaumont, or 
rather that he had lived to do it.” 

Amongst the assembly, large as it was. Mi’s. 
Beaumont did not meet with many people she knew^, 
and with the fever which rages every spring in 
London for locomotion, running from one hot crowded 
room to another, in search of what is never found, 
amusement, she declared her intention of going away, 
as she was to be at Lady Glenmorris’s party. 

On Miss Briggs exclaiming, “ What so soon ? we 
have not been half round the room!” 

Her friend added, “ If you like it, stay here; as you 
are not going with Emily and me, the carriage shall 
come for you when it has taken us to Grosvenor- 
square; I dare say you will find friends here, and 

Mr. Crayon will be so good as to take care of you 
till you do.” 
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The party went all together to the last room: as 
they passed the doorway to that, Mr. Lyttleton, 
a young man of some fashion, was apparently glued 
to the wainscot like a Caryatide, only in a more 
lounging attitude, and a friend talking to him, seeing 
Mrs. Beaumont on Crayon’s arm, and Emily and 
Miss Briggs on each side of St. Ange, he only 
said, 

“ I see you do not want cavaliers, or I should 
offer myself.” 

Miss Briggs only just went to the outer door of 
tJie great room, where a sort of screen to keep off 
the wind had been put up, but it often served the 
additional purpose of affording a retreat to those whose 
carriages could not get up ; here Miss Briggs placed 
herself, till her chaprone Mr. Crayon came back from 

handing Mrs. Beaumont to her carriage, and as 

■ 

the partition was only baize, she heard the following 
conversation: 

“ I thought,” said Mr. Lyttleton’s companion, “yOu 
were on that tack, the Beaumont is as good as a 
Galleon to run down, why did you slacken sail ?” 

“Oh!” replied his friend, “the prize is not 
worth much, only a very pretty woman, and they 
are ‘plenty now-a-days, and besides I have no mind 
to be shot at to morrow by that fellow in the rear.” 
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“ Is he of that sort?” asked his companion? 

“ Yes, I believe so; he has fought half a dozen 
duels, and, probably, carries a stiletto.” 

“ But you did not used to mind those trities 

“Nor do I now, if the thing is worth running 
the risk r 

“ But is it not so ; the world says she has twenty 
thousand a year? ” 

“ Pretty near I dare say, but she would not have it, 
if I made her Mrs. Lyttleton, and gave her the fu- 
tui’e advantage of being a Baroness.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Why, man, you are as dull as a drum, she loses 
her jointure if she marries 1” 

“ Oh ! oh! then Beaumont Hastings comes in for 
it, does he ?—then, why does not he marry her, it 
would be the best possible speculation, he would then 
be tenant in possession^ 

“Just because he is, or rather was, her hus¬ 
band’s nephew; so it is against the canonical law.” 

“Then why does not he make some bargain with 
her, release her from the bond, for half her revenue.” 

“That is no easy matter, though it might be 
done, if she had a very strong fancy to marry.” 

“Well! and has she not, to that count what do you 
call him, or does he not know the circumstances she 
is under ?” 
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“ Perhaps he does not, or if he does, foreigners 
have such very odd notions of English customs: 
a great friend of my mothers, a French woman 
of the highest rank, who on the reign of terror fled 
to England with three sons, and two very handsome 
daughters, (her husband having fallen under the guil¬ 
lotine,) told my mother her object was to marry one 
of the daughters to a rich Englishman, with whom 
she, and her whole family, might live, adding, ‘ W e 
might formerly have stickled greatly about noble, 
blood, but now we shall lower our pretentions: do tell 
me of such a person, and procure me an introduc¬ 
tion ; an heiress for one of my sons would do, but I 
should ])refcr settling a daughter !’—Perhaps St. Ange 
goes on something of a similar plan.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell: he bears a good name 
if it is his namef and he has a fine estate and Chateau 
on the lake of Como, if his own word is to be taken— 
but I never believe Mrs. Beaumont will have him, 
though she may like him as an attentif, it would be 
realizing the falde of the dog and the shadow, unless 
that friend, alias Jiend, who goes’ about with her, 
and has all the influence of an evil genius, is in league 
with^im.” 

“ who do you mean ? ” 
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“That abomination in a rose coloured hat.” 

The person described just then appeared, she had 
heard the whole conversation, and was very little in 
a humour to enjoy the pictures, and as soon as the 
carriage returned went joyfully into it, and home to 
chew the cud of sweet and bitter fantasies; she had 
her doubts on the subject of St. Ange, but she had no 
proofs^ and she would not act upon conjecture; things 
must take their course, she knew the value of her 
own position, and she would not hazard it for a trifle ; 
young men would say anything, it was not her inter¬ 
est to have Mrs. Beaumont marry, and she well knew 

f 

that nothing but a title, and an equal degree of wealth 
to what she would forfeit, would tempt her—she was 
not a person with much—if any heart,—^it would be 
as before, a match of interest, if she made one, and 
the Count’s dangling and uncertainty kept other 
suitors off. 

Mrs. Beaumont had, compared with London going 
out ladies, so small an acquaintance that she could not 
expect at any place to meet more than half a dozen. 
Unless a person is in the very highest and exclusive 
set, who “ hang together like bees,” any one, like Mrs. 
Beaumont, may go out six nights in a week, and find 
themselves in a different set, the point being 
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an accidental acquaintance abroad, or an old neigh¬ 
bour in Warwickshire. 

Lac^ Glenmorris was one of the last relics of a 
card playing set that flourished some fifty years ago; 
and her house, and about three others were the only 
places where there was a regular weekly assembly 
and card tables; the only change that had taken 
place in them, during the last half century, was the 
games played : now tcartt prevailed, where perhaps 
faro had been formerly; but, there were equally large 
sums of money won and lost, and particularly by the 
betters. 

Mrs. Beaumont sat down at a table with Moiis. Le 
Fronde, whom she had known in Paris, and her niece 
andCountSt. Ange stood behind her chair, she soon lost 
her ten sovereigns, and resigned her place, her head¬ 
ache returned with the heat, the Count handed both 
ladies to the carriage, and received a nod and good¬ 
night from Mrs. Beaumont, that gave him courage 
to call oil her the following morning. 

We have never yet introduced Miss Emily Shirley 
to our readers, and she was not, as far as personal 
appearance goes, a person quite to*pass over; she was 
a pretty, or rather a prettyish girl, owing much of 
her* beauty, though it could hardly be called that, 
to youth-hood; she was fair, had pretty soft eyes, lux- 
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uriant hair, and a very brilliant complexion, her 
character, like her countenance, had no distinguishing 
feature, she was anxious to be vei*y accomplished, 

because she was told accomplishments were much 
valued, though little cultivated, in India; all her 
masters therefore were perfectly satisfied with her 
diligence; she went from French, to music, from 
Italian, to painting, with indefatigable ind ustry; but 
to none she brought any mmd — it was all parrot¬ 
like acquisition. 

Not so her sister, she was happily under the care 
of one who taught her the value of mind above every 
thing, and led her to those studies and acquirements 
that strengthen the judgment, regulate the heart, 
and, above all, give those firm principles, and that 
trust, which, “the world cannot give,” and which 
it cannot take away. 



CHAPTER III. 


In tlin arrangements for the morning, usually made 
at the breakfast table, Mrs. Beaumont desired Miss 
Briggs would represent her, and accompany Mr. 
Northby to Mawe's rooms, to select a small cabinet 
of iniiH'rals, as she did not feel disposed to go out so 
early as her appointment. 

“ He will tell you what is the best, I only beg the 
caianet may be ornamental, or tliat I may return it, 
when I have got another. I think just at the entrance 
to the bow-window under the small looking-glass in the 
front drawing-room, will be a good place, and then it 
will be reflected in the opposite glass—let -there be a 

great^iany specimens of chrystals, they look so well 
by candl» light.” 

O # 

“ But if you do not go there with me,” said Miss 
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Briggs, “ you will surely go to Miss Jenkins’s in Sloane- 
Btreet where Miss L—B—’s M. S. poem is to be read 
and criticised; there will be all the distinguished lite¬ 
rary ladies, and some Savans also. 

“ Oh! no!” cried Mrs. Beaumont languidly, “ I 
am tired of those sort of meetings, they don’t get one 
on, at least in the circle I wish to move in. But do 

you go if you like it; make my excuses.” 

Miss Briggs knew her friend too well to urge the 
thing. 

“ You will ride to day, Emily, will you not?” 

If you please, dear aunt.” 

“ I always please that you, and every one I love, 
should be amused in their own way.” 

“ But ^ou will be alone all the morning!” said 
Miss Briggs. 

“ So much the better, I don't feel the thing, 
quiet is the best for me, and I dare say I shall have 
people drop in.” 

“For heaven’s sake, if you feel the least unwell 
why not send for Warren?” replied Miss Briggs. 

“ Oh, he would only laugh at my complaints, 
as he does at any that are not dangerous.” 

“ Then let Western see you, he may think of 
some little nervous medicine that may restore you. ” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Beaumont laughing, “you are 
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really making a mountain of a mole hill, because I 
don’t absolutely like a jumble into the Strand, and 
the unwl^olesome smell of a mineral shop, or listening 
two hours to a poem, that I can by and bye look 
over in half an hour, you want to fill my house with 
physicians] and apothecaries. I will [take such a 
walk in Kensington Gardens, late in the day, as I 
did yesterday; and I dare say I shall eat my dinner 
to your satisfaction, my good Willy, without either 
Warren or Western, so leave me to follow my own in¬ 
clinations, and do the same by your’s ; the chariot is 
ai your (Jisposal, for the whole morning if you like it, 

I shall go out in the barouche.” 

Mrs. Beaumont was not left long to solitude, for 
M iss Talbot came in as usual from her early ride; 
she had seen Mrs. Beaumont for a moment the night 
liefore at Lady Glenmorriss, and said, en passant, 
“ ffl ira, fa ira,** she now burst into the room in high 
spirits. 

“Well, my dear creature, we go on surprizingly; 
we have not, to be sure, got the little Duchess, she 
hangs back; but I don’t despair that at last she will 
come into our plan and make a good leader; en at¬ 
tendant we have got Lady C-G-, Lady O- 

B-, apd Miss Jenkins, and Mrs. Hemming ; and 

really,” searching the breast pocket of her habit, “ I 
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forget who, without my list: dear me! I hope I 
have not lost it in the park, I would not have it 
picked up by one of the club-men, for the world; 
for it has got on it the name of our institution, 
and it would be talked of over half the town, 
and a betting book opened on its success: oh, here 
it is! Now, give me, me only^ the credit of the 
name, I will allow no one an atom of a share in 
it. You will never guess it, if I give you fifty years 
to do it in. The Intellcclarua. Is not that charm¬ 
ing? Then you are, at all events, to be Vice Presi- 
dentess, and your friend, Miss Briggs, Secretary css ; 
there are a thousand other things to arrange—our 
seal, and motto, the first must be highly imagifialive, 
the other classical; Lady Olivia will furnish them. 
Another season we must hav(', a house, for I foresee 
our establishment will be very numerous^; but for the 

latter part of this year, Lady O-B-and you, 

will, I dare say, allow alternate meetings at your 
houses : we mean first to elect the members, then the 
the managing committee, and then form the rules by 
which our society is to be governed. No one can 
belong to it who has not had an original work ap¬ 
pear in print ; a sonnet, or copy of verses in one of 
the Annuals, will do; but it must be well authen¬ 
ticated, as her own. Then to make the thing more 
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extensive, we will receive, for criticism, any work 
from ^female pen; and, to enliven our sittings, from 
a female pencil alsGS and we will, by a small indi¬ 
vidual subscription, have it in our power to give 
premiums, and some pecuniary assistance, if we find 
it requisite, to indigent merit, or in helping to pro¬ 
mote a work, its authoress may not be able herself to 
publish ; but these sort of people are not necessarily 
to be admitted of our society. No! no! it must be 
select and exclusive. Now what think you of my 

vigilance ? ” 

# 

Mrs. Beaumont had lent a patient, but languid, 
ear, to all this breathless harangue ; and to the ques¬ 
tion answered, “1 will do any thing you wish, to pro¬ 
mote any plan of join's; but I grow tired of litera¬ 
ture^ indeed tired of every thing in this smoky towm; 
I don’t think it agrees with my health; I have some 
thoughts of running away from it directly ; and if not 
going into Warwickshire, to look after my gardens, 
or to ruralize, as you would call it, I must get, for a 
short time, a villa, near Richmond.” 

“ My dear creature, I grieve to hear you say this, 
but suj-ely you will not leave London in the begin¬ 
ning of June, no one ever does; you must be a 
greater^rustic than I took you for; but if you only 
go to Richmond, you will of course keep up your 
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house here, and can come to town for our meetings, 
as you will, of course, do for your other numerous 
engagements/' 

“ Alas! they are not numerous, if they were, per¬ 
haps I should not feel these failing nerves, I should 
not have time to feel them: but I have not three 
cards in the house at this moment.” 

“Most extraordinary! most wonderful! But my 
good soul! you forget this is your first year in town, 
it takes three to make a tolerable acquaintance." 

“So I find," returned Mrs. Beauiiionl, “ my poor 
husband,” (an authority she was as little apt to quote, 
as she was to recollect) “ used to say, and it was very 
truly said, that a country gentleman, if he was not in 
parliament, told for nothing in London; nobody cared 
how many acres his estate consisted of, I am sure 1 
feel the truth of this; I only wish he had been per¬ 
suaded to come in for the Borough of Ileathcot, 
which he was so often solicited to represent; I, his 
poor wddow, might then have had some place in 
society, and not been the forlorn creature I am.” 

Miss Talbot burst out into the most violent and 
irrepressible fit of laughter: “Forgive me! forgive 
me 1" she at last exclaimed, “ you, my dear Mrs. 
Beaumont, blest with such a large share of earthly 
good, what can you want? You remind me of a 
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chapter in Rasselas, on ‘ the wants of him that wants 
nothing.''' 

“ You are much mistaken,” replied Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, “ i want that which money cannot buy.” 

“ Oh, it can buy every thing.” 

“ Every thing in Howel and James’s shop, but 
alas! it will not buy me acquaintance; last night I 
was, as you saw, at Lady Glenmorris’s, and there 
was that odious fat Mrs. Onnskirk, going about on 
Lady Tuberoses’s arm, and giving her cards for a 
ball right and left, but not one reached me or 

Emily.” 

« 

“ Oh, but you are too impatient; this, as I said 
before, is your first year, and you have given nothing 
yourself but a few literary dinners, very charming in 
themselves, nothing can be more so, but they don’t 
tell in the going out world like a ball.” 

“ But how can I give a ball who do not visit 
ehove twenty ball going families'? your literary peo¬ 
ple would not look well at a ball.” ^ 

“ Well, if your heart is set on a ball, and I be- 
litive you are right, I think I can get you asked to 
Mrs Ormskirk’s, my mother knows Lady Tuberose, 
and I w ill get her to write to her for an invitation.” 

‘^Not for the whole world, I w^ould not have an 

. • 

invitation to a ball at St. James’s by its being asked 
for.” 
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“ My good soul, are you in your senses? or is it 
that you do not know the world, or rather this vile 
town ? Why, in the days of one’s grandmother, peo¬ 
ple sent an express over the country to ask people to 
a ball, but things are far different now; if you knew 
half the shabby manceuvres people have now-a-days 
to get asked, and how they force themselves into 
every thing, those pretty glossy ringlets of your’s 
would stand up, each particular hair 

‘ Like quills upon the fretted porcupine.’ 

There is, I must confess, one place, that no asking 
will gain admittance to, that is so exclusive, I mean 

B-house ; the D-has drawn his line, and not 

even his nearest relation can venture to ask to have 
it extended.” 

“ His line is a good long one, for it always encir¬ 
cles five hundred persons; but if I was in his place,” 
said Mrs. Beaumont, “ I should do as he does, I 
woulJnot be intruded on.” 

“You must get rid of some of your country high 
feeling, rny dear, if you wish to get on in this great 
over-grown town, unless you mean to content your¬ 
self with a third or fourth rate set: the first belongs 

exclusively to B- house and Almack’s; by the 

bye, you ought to have got a subscription for Al- 
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mack^s for you and your niece, that is not so difficult 
now, people are tired of it, I will get you one for next 
year, that will help you into a high, but not the ex- 
elusive, set.’* 

“ Thank you, a thousand times, I hope I may 
have courage to come to town again.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk in that despairing way, you wdll 
ne^'er give up this beautiful house. But though I 
hear my poor dear little mare expressing her imjia- 
tieiice for her own stable, and her feed, I must say 
one word more — but promise that you’ll forgive 
wliar T am going to say—upon honour, you will for- 
givt* me.’’ 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Mrs. Beaumont, laughing, 
“ ^\hat can it be ?” 

“ Why, my dear creature, the thing most against 
your getting into the society you wish, is your dear 
Miss Briggs, with her horrid name, and her atro¬ 
cious hats ; tliat red one in particular; burn that, or 
give her another, and leave her at home.” 

“ Vou ask,” cried Mrs. Beaumont, rather startled, 
“ more than 1 can perform; her hats I can burn, and 
replace them at Maradan’s ; but I cannot put her on 
one side.” 

“ i^nd why not? Taking out your niece is a suf¬ 
ficient excuse; every one knows that two women in a 
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f^ily are as much as are ever asked, and your un- 
dauntable mothers, who will take out two girls are 
hated, and avoided. But Miss Briggs is not your 
daiigliter, or your niece; she is only your humble 
friend, or dependant. I won’t tell you the name 
she is called by, but I do assure you she is a 
stumbling stone in your way. Why can’t you get 
Crayon to marry her ? he is a widower, with 
two small children, and very small earnings; give 
her an annuity, and he will be too glad to take her 
off your hands.” 

“ But I cannot do without her, she is my right 
hand, and my left, too.” 

“ Why cannot your nif?ce do all she does; w rite 
your notes, cast up your house'keeper’s and steward’s 
books ?” 

“ Simply because she does not know how; and 
moreover, because she is going to India with the 
Autumnal fleet, to her father.” 

“ That is an objection, to be sure, but whilst she 
does stay, make her useful; she is in herself orna¬ 
mental, and may help to get you ball invitations: 
put her name o///y on your cards; indulge Miss 
Briggs in her hats, or any thing else, so long as she 
will stay at home, or keep to her own chohi par¬ 
ties, among ks petites blues ; there she may be very 
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acceptable, and, I suppose she carries your charily 
purse 

“ YeSj^and is of most infinite use; you have no 
idea of the applications I have; look at that pile of 
letters ; they are all begging letters, or applications 
for subscriptions; not a church in the kingdom is to 
be built^ or a school established, but I am sent to i 
but my excellent friend understands the business of 
the poor so well, I leave all to her; and I cannot 
be ungrateful for all her long attentions to me.’' 

‘‘ And has not her sejour with you, and the po¬ 
sition you iiave given her by it, had its reward ? 
Don't be so scrupulous ; get your set of society, and 
let her get hcr’s : nothing, nothing else will do, be¬ 
lieve me ; so think upon it—and act upon it—and 
fare yc well!” 

W'^hen left alone, Mrs. Beaumont threw herself 
back in her chair. Took out of her sachet a highly 
j)erfained, and richly enilu’oidered handkerchief, and 
witli it wiped away two or three pearly drops from her 
eyes ; and thus soliloquised : 

“What an unfortunate creature I am ! Under what 
unlucky planet could 1 have been born ? my destiny 
seems in every state, wretchedness! As a wife, I was 
doomed to lead the dullest, and most monotonous of 
lives! Released from that, what am I? one of the 

G 2 
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most affluent, and one of the most unhappy, of wi¬ 
dows ! Wherever I go, I hear somebody say, that is 
the rich Mrs. Beaumont! some add a title more gra- 
tyfying to my vanity—and yet what do these riches 
bring me, but the distinction of being tormented for 
charitable contributions, and the power of hying 
things, I go no where to shew ? My health will never 
stand this vexation ; I was happier abroad,—and yet 
I cannot live abroad, possessing, as I do, all the lux¬ 
uries and conveniences England affords. Oh! that 
frightful clause in the wdll, not that I have the h-ast 
inclination for a second marriage,—my first was not 
so ha])py as to make me wish to have a repetition of 
it—men will be lords, and masters too!—t)ut it makes 
me a marked person, and I do believe I am shunned 
on this account.” 

How true is the axiom that we arc not hapjiy in 
pr<»portion to what we have. Solomon said well, “ a 
contented mind is a continual feast”—a discontented 
one makes a ])enance, a fast, of a feast. That Mrs, 
Beaumont had the power of relieving the w retched,— 
in itself a pleasure almost divine—and that she liber¬ 
ally used it, is true; but of the piensure she never 
tasted, she only knew so much, and that a fniction 
only, of her income, wa^ so devoted, thrt w^as all. 
W hose heart it gladdened she knew not, for she left all 
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to Miss Briggs, who did the business to the best of 
her judgment, but without, either to herself, or her 
principal, ^liose feelings, which are the best and only 
reward of active benevolence. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s wretched feelings, as she called 
them, her disappointed, and unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions, as they really were, might have lasted till her 
niece, and her friend returned—but for the Misses 
Howard being announced: they were rich single 
ladies, who made themselves very popular by excel¬ 
lent jlinners, and collecting at them, generally, very 
goo<1 comjviTiy; tln ir family connexions enabled them 
to do so ; they had both been beauties in their youth, 
but, then they were only proud, and not rich ; fortune 
poured her gifts on them when it was too late for them 
to be sought as wives, excepting for their money^ that 
under both circ&mstances they had many offers, could 
not be doubted, but they—perhaps for their own com¬ 
fort—preferred independence: but they could not for¬ 
get they had been beauties, they repaired the ravages 
of time by dress, and all those auxiliaries now so 
well understood. 

During their visit, Mon. Le Fonde, a mutual ac¬ 
quaintance, was announced, and in the course of it, 
the Duchess de Dindon's Ambiga, at her Villa at 
Chiswick, was talked of. 
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“You are going said Mon. Le Fonde to Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

“ No, I am not acquainted with the Dufthesse.” 

“ Quelilommager he exclaimed,**but nothingfeo easy 
as to get an invitation.'* The Misses Howard seconded 
this assertion. He could get one, and would with the 
greatest pleasure, “ for Madame Beaumont et sa 
helh protegee 

“Myniece, Miss Emily Shirley,” replied Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, ** I shall be infinitely obliged to you.” 

Mon. Le Fonde recollected the acceptable- ten 
sovereigns he had won the night before •-at ecarte^ 
indeed that success had induced him to risk the 
visit, on a very slight Parisian acquaintance ; but 
Frenchman are never shy and backward when their 
own interest is concerned, his visit was short, and as 
the Misses Howard were takino* their leave, Mrs. 
Beaumont exclaimed, 

“ What lovely bonnets you have on ! ” 

“We have just purchased then of Maradan, by 
the by, if you want hats, for it must be hats for the 
Duch esse de Diiidon’s, you liad better go there directly, 
for she has just got a cargo from Paris for the occa¬ 
sion, and they will all be gone in three days.” 

“ I will order my carriage directly,*^' said Mrs. 
Beaumont, ** suppose you go with us, and let your 
carriage follow?” 
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This was agreed to, the hats were superb, Mrs. 
Beaumont selected three, and returned just as Miss 
Briggs arrived, and her niece had changed her habit; 
all then went to Kensington Gardens; Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont was in the gayest spirits, and Miss Briggs could 
not help saying, as they were going there, 

“ How glad I am to see you so revived, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont, I charged Fletcher to give you some 
camphor julap, it always does you good, and I rejoice 
it has not lost its credit to-day.” 

, “I have had no camphor julap, I assure you, but T 
ha^ e had very agreeable visitors, and that is a better 
tillip to the spirits.’’ 

Different people joining them, and Count St. Ange 
riding at the carriage window till they arrived in 
Stanhope-street, prevented farther private conversation. 

When tl>ey reached the drawing-room, they found, 
according to Mrs. Beaumont’s desire, the hats display¬ 
ed on one of the sopha’s. 

“ My dear Emily,” said she, “ I have got two in¬ 
vitations to rejoice your heart with, at least I am pro¬ 
mised them; one I consider perfectly certain, and of 
the other there is not much doubt.” 

“^What are they? and where are they?” eagerly 
asked Ejnily. 

“ One is to Mrs. Ormskirk’s ball, that is a little. 
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a very little, doubtful; the other, which, I am assur¬ 
ed, is certain, is to the Duchesse de Dindon’s Arnbigu 
at Chiswick, and it is for that I have got this hat for 
you; let me see you try it on, that I may judge if it 
becomes you.” 

“ Nothing can be better,'’ exclaimed Miss Briggs. 

“ And now, dear Willy,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
“I have got this for you”—and a little something 
came in her throat, but Miss Briggs was lost in admi¬ 
ration, so she ventured, though with that sort of hesi¬ 
tation people feel when they are going to say a thing 
disagreeable to themselves, and more disagreeable, as 
they well know, to the person addressed; but taking 
up the hat, said, 

“ I know, dearest, that you are the most disinter¬ 
ested person in the world ; and you are, 1 know, also 
aware, that in this ill-natured town iriore than two 
women cannot go out together, so I fear I can get no 
invitation to either of these parties beyond Emily and 
myself, but as she is to go so soon out of England, I 
am anxious to shew her every thing—^Imt ^our not 
going to the Duchesse de Dindon's is no reason that 
you should not have a pretty hat, especially as that 
red one is grown rather passed its premiere jeunesse; 

I 

so I hope you will keep it for our family dipners, at 
the abbey, and like, and wear this.’* 
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It was impossible to resist the kind manner in 
which this was said, it blunted every edge, and though 
Miss Briggs felt the exclusion, she did not shew that 
she did. 

Mrs. Beaumont particularly requested that the new 
hat might be wom at dinner, for though they were 
alone, she wished to see its effect: this was too flatter- 
irig a request to be refused—however small our preten¬ 
sions are>“Heaven bless the mark! we all love to fan- 
cy our good, or ill, looks are matter of interest to others. 

The hat, when it appeared on, before the dinner was 
announced, was turned this way, and that way ; Mrs. 
Beaumont declaring that Miss Howard who had cho¬ 
sen it, had given strict injunctions it should be put a 
little on one side, just over the left eye ; it was hap¬ 
pily arranged before the party sat down to table, and 
feeling herself, in a beautiful new hat, added so much 
to Miss Briggs’s vivacity, her soup was in danger of 
getting cold from her eagerness to give an account of 
the charming party she had been to. 

“ Oh! how I wish, dear Mrs. Beaumont, you had 
seen Miss Jenkin’s cottage, such a bijou ! ” 

“ I suppose like the thousands of such cottages in 
Thistle Grove is it not ? ” 

“ By no means, I assure you; it may look like 
them on the outside, but it is within side that it has 
enchanted me, a perfect Swiss cottage.’^ 
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“ And within half a mile of Piccadilly, too; ridi¬ 
culous! ’’ 

“ Pardon me, when in it, you might have fancied 
yourself in Savoy; all the windows painted with 
Alpine scenery, done by hei*self, everything appropri¬ 
ate, and in true keeping, furniture and all. I never 
saw such chaste imagination—and then the feast of 
intellect! Oh, such a splendid poem as Miss L—B—'s, 
nothing, since Lord Byron, to be compared to it—the 
booksellers have offered her one thousand guineas for 
it; her friends I’ecommend her to ask two thousand*— 
such classic imagery—such fancy—it was highly ap¬ 
proved, but particularly by those exquisite judges, the 
Misses Du Burgh.” 

“ What, were they there ? ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, “ how long have they been in England ? Now 

I am sorry I did not go, I should so have liked to 

' 

meet them again, and talk over all our society at 
Lucca : where are they in town ? ” 

“ Oh, at the old house, in Grosvenor-street; but 
you have little chance of meeting them, now you 
have missed this.” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ They are going directly to Paris, or rather to 
Versailles; they cannot, they say, live in the foffgy 
atmosphere of England.” 
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“Alas!” cried Mrs. Beaumont, “that is one of 
the ill consequences of living long abroad ; I should 
soon haye felt that, but my duty” with a deep sigh, 
“ brought me to England ; they are happily unencum¬ 
bered with large property, that must be looked after.” 

Miss Briggs laughed at this lamentation, adding, 
“ I dare say the Misses Du Burgh, or rather Mrs . 00 - 
nelia, and Mrs. Agnes, as they now call themselves—” 
“ Oh, they have taken brevet rank, have the^ ? ” 
“ And quite time,” replied Miss Briggs, “for I 
am sure the eldest is turned of seventy. She was a 
Avoman^and past her youthhood, when I was a child; 
but it is wonderful how well they look, and how well 
they know how to make themselves look; they are 
extraordinary instances of beauty and talent getting 
people on the world.” 

“ But they have such connexions!” said Mrs 
Beaumont. ® 

“ Not natural, only acquired, ones,” replied Miss 
Briggs, “ but they richly deserve all their renown; 
but I say, and always shall say, that if they had lived 
in England, where the people are as fickle as their 
climate, they would have been in and out of fashion, 
fifty times : but by living abroad, wintering at Rome, 
and sumvnering at Sorrento, they have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of protecting so many of their countrymen 
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and women, that when they do come over for a little 
while, their return is hailed with joy by all their 
acquaintance.’' 

“ Well, I must see them,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
“ I suppose Mrs. Cornelia, as you say I am to call 
her, is come over to publish a lx)ok ? ” 

^ “ I think, I heard some such surmise.” 

“ Well, and who else had you ? ” 

“ You will die with vexation when I tell you. 
Mrs. Winterton, who has written that wonderful 
clever book on Geology, and proved that we must 
have had three distinct deluges, and that we bid fair 
to have a fourth, unless the expected comet interferes 
and gives us an uiiparalled drought for the next 
four or five years.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ I thought Mrs. 
Wiuterton’s book was so learned few women could 
un^^stand it.” 

“ Exactly so, you ought to understand Hydros¬ 
tatics, Pneumatics, Trigonometry, and Euclid, to be 
able to enter into her system; but those who can, 
are struck with its wonders; it ogens a new world, 
or rather worlds, to them.” 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Beaumont, “ those who 
like it may puzzle themselves as they please, but 

^4 

for me, I shall not addle my brains on the subject. 
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Do you at all know the nature of the hook Mrs. Cor¬ 
nelia Du Burgh is going to publish 1 ** 

“ I believe it is some comparison between the 
literature of England, and that of other countries ; 
a subject she is fully equal to, but I suspect she 
has so long lived among foreigners, she will make 
a partial judge; but, at any rate, a book of her’s 
must be clever and interesting.” 

“ And slie always gets the very best society 
about her,” said Miss Briggs. “ By the way, she 
enquired much after her protegee, St. Ange, asked 
wliat you had done with him, et sa belle passion 

“Yo*u might have told her, Nothing/' replied 
Mrs. Beaumont, colouring. 

A deep blush at the same time tinged the cheek 
of her niece, who said, with rather a hesitating voice, 
“Is it so wry charming living abroad ? and, is the 
Lake de Como so very beautiful ? ” ^ 

“ What can you know of the Lake de Como?" 
said Mrs. Beaumont. 

“ Only 1 have heard Count St. Ange talk of his 
villa, there.” 

“ Oh, I dare say St. Ange knows as well how to 
embellish his villain description, as by improvement.” 

Taking courage, Emily asked “if her aunt had 
ever been there ? ” 

But a cold. No! put an end to the conversation. 



CHAPTER IV. 


A FEW days after the party at Mrs. Beaumont^s, at 
which Caroline had been, Miss Shirley said, 

“ I have been turning over in my mind, Caroline, 
what I can do for your amusement. I am going to 
fulfil a long engagement to my friend, Mrs. Villiars, 
of paying a few days with her; it will be* a dull sejour 
for you, but 1 know not where I can leave you; 
would your friends, the Turnbulls, take you for a 
week ? 

Caroline feared their house was filled with their 
own family. 

“ I thought of asking your Aunt Beaumont, but 
London houses have so few bed rooms.” 

« Why can’t I go with you, dear aunt ? ” 

“ Because it will be so very triste for you; Mrs. 
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Villiars lives in very little society, and her niece, 
Miss Neville, is by no means a gay person.’’ 

“ dearest aunt, why should you think I can¬ 
not live without gaiety? I am never so happy as with 
you, and I am sure I should find March wood quite as 
gay as I should wish. Do let me go with you, if it 
does not inconvenience you.” 

“Not ill the least, my love, it was only on your 
account I thought of any other scheme ; but I will 
tell you, before you finally determine, the sort of peo¬ 
ple you are likely to be associated with ; my friend 
and school-fellow, Mrs. Villiars, has two children ; a 
son, and daughter, in whom her whole soul is wrapt 
up : she talks of nothing else ; she thinks of nothing 
else: so you will be sadly bored. Her daughter is 
married to General Forester, and her son, Captain 
Villiars, is m the guards: but you will hear of no¬ 
thing from morning to night but ‘dear Augustus, 
and darling Julia.’ ” 

“That, my dear aunt, I can cheerfully stand, it 
will rather amuse me.” 

“ Well then, sbe has a niece—a most excellent 
qui(;t person, with great good sense, but of reserved, 
or rather, of retired manners ; you must know her 
long to fiiid out her worth.” 

“ Does she live with Mrs. Villiars?” 
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“Not constantly ; her home is her brother's 
house, at Deepingdale; but he has not a very amia¬ 
ble wife, and a very large family of child,ren, and 
therefore, as she is very acceptable to her friends, she 
is but little at her home. She is a remarkably sen¬ 
sible person, full of information of every kind, but 
without the smallest pretention to the blueism you 
are so fond of.” 

“ What age is she ; is she young?” 

“No, my dear, borderingy if not entered, on the 
old maid list. But if you ingratiate yourself witli 
her, and draw her out, you cannot fail of learning 
much from her. If it is only the patient, indeed, 
the cheerful, endurance of not quite agreeable cir¬ 
cumstances, it will be a valuable lesson to you. ’ 

“ May I ask, my dear aunt, what those circum¬ 
stances are 

“Not having a comfortable, happy home. She 
has none but her brother’s house; his wife is an 
odious person, and does all she can to make Miss 
Neville feel that she is not quite independent; but 
fortunately, she has many true, and valuable friends, 
who are always, one or the other of them, not only 
glad to have her for a guest, but anxious to prevent 
her ever being with her ungracious sister-in-law : 
but this want of a comfortable home, depresses her 
spirits, and rather gives them a tinge of reserve.” 
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“ Oh, I dare say, with this carte du pays^ I shall 
get on very well with your friends.” 

On the day appointed, Miss Shirley and her niece 
were received with great joy by Mrs. Villiars; she 
had made great improvements in her house since her 
friend was there, had so much to shew her, and to 
talk over, it was difficult to know where to Iwgin, or 
which to see first; she had built a hot house and a 
conservatory, “ because dear Julia was so fond of 
flowers,” she could not bear Marchwood unless it 
was full of sweets; this was inspected, and pronounced 
beautiful^ and perfect by Caroline. 

]\Iiss Neville, who was of the party, pointed out 
tw'o or three particularly rare or beautiful flowers; 
next was shewn Captain Villiars’s dressing room, 
that had been lately added to the house; would we 
could dcscrib® it for the benefit of all our dandy rea¬ 
ders ! wardrobes with doors of looking glass turning 
on hinges, that the person using them might see 
himself in front, behind, and on one side, at a single 
glance. All the furniture made of rosewood, and 
most of it imported from Paris; a sofa, and canopy 
of muslin lined with pink silk, and quantities of Sevre 
china in every corner, more like a lady's boudoir ; in 
all this perambulation they were accompanied by a 
limping fretful terrier, with one leg bound up, and an 
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old blind spaniel, who was constantly getting under 
the feet of the party. 

When out of doors, they were joined by a romping 
pointer puppy, who, without any compunction, left 
tlie marks of his paws on Miss Shirley's grey pelisse ; 
Mrs. Villiars made a thousand excuses for the dogs. 

“ How long,” said Miss Shirley, “ have you taken 
a dog fancy ?” 

“ Oh,” she replied, “ I never liked dogs, nor do I 
now, but that poor wretched terrier had his leg broke 
by Augustus's horse treading on him, and I could not 
refuse his earnest request to have him nursed and 
cured here, but I believe he is lame for life, and the 
best thing would have been to have hanged him at 
once; that pointer puppy, who, I am so sorry to see, 
has injured your pretty pelisse, is my son’s also, he 
left him here till Lord Rifle’s game-keeper could 
fetch him to break, but he makes dreadful havoc 
amongst my chickens, and I dread, between the cook, 
and the dairy maid, he will come to some untimely 
end ; as for poor dear blind Azore, she belongs to 
dear Julia, who is the most absurd person in the 
world in her love of dogs, and her hatred of any 
trouble about them ; she forced this wretched animal 
on me. I begged and in treated she would not leave 
him to die here, hut f he would not heed me, said she 
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could not take her to Ireland; so, my dear, you 
know the old proverb, ‘ love me, love my dog.’ 1 am 
obliged to be tormented with these wretched and un- 
mangeable creatures.” 

Unmanageable they were, for nothing could ex¬ 
ceed their torment during dinner, excepting the pa¬ 
tience and kind attention with which Mrs. Villiars 
supplied their various wants. 

It may be a matter of wonder how so sensible a 
person as Miss Shirley should be in such strict liaison 
with so weak a woman as Mrs. Villiars; but there is 
no accounting for the link of friendship, especially 
that which is formed in early life, which “ grows 
with our growth, and strengthens wdth our strength.” 
They were at school together, in those days w^hen 
many female friendships were formed at such places, 
which do ndt exist now^ 

Mrs. Villiars, then Miss Templeton, was so good- 
natured, and of so sweet and disinterested a temper, 
no one could help loving her, and the very qualities 
which made her such a silly, injudicious mother en¬ 
deared her to her companions; tier total abandon¬ 
ment of self\ her readiness to give up everj^ thing to 
makjp others pleased or happy ; though this attached 
Miss Sliirley to her, it made her tremble for her also ; 
her strong and sterling sense often checked this 
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exuberance of feeling, or directed it in its proper 
course. 

It is wonderful how habit and kindness endear 
opposite characters to each other. When Dr. John¬ 
son was asked what could attach him to such a man 
as Boswell, his answer was, kindness, sir;'’ and 
this mutual feeling brought Miss Shiiley to her friend 
at Marchwood. 

The evening was passed by the two friends in 
recollections of early days, or in histories of all Mrs. 
Villiars’ joys and sorrows a])out her children. Her 
daughter had married a very amiable Col. Forester, 
though her fond mother thought her worthy of a 
Duke; but her daughter had been used to have her ow^n 
way, not for the reason that Dandle Dinmont’s wife 
gave her children their’s because she “ had nothing 
else to give tliein,” for they commanded every in¬ 
dulgence that an ample jointure could command. 

Miss Villiars, in spite of all her mother’s ejections 
and advice, bestowed herself according to her fancy, 
and her husband, of the two, had far most reason 
to regret the wilfuliiess; he was now Major General 
Forester, inspector of Forts in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and consequently in a constant course of 
visiting these various depots; his wife sometimes 
accompanied him, that is to say, when she thought 
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the tour would amuse her, as was the case at the 
present moment, when her husband visited Ire¬ 
land, and had fixed the head quarters of his family 
at Dublin. 

The prominent traits in this Lady’s character 
will develope themselves when it suits us to bring 
her before our readers. Her brother, as little used 
to early control as herself, was as unwilling to 
submit to it. His mother of all tilings wished him 
not to go into the army, but into the guards he would 
go, and she could only lament the choice of poor 
(i(.ar— oOsdnale, she should have added—Augustus— 
and ardently pray tliei’e might uc'^er be a war in 
his time. Hut thoi’e are plenty of dangers in life, 
for a headstrong, self-willed young man, without 


those nec(‘ssarily attendant on war. 

'Idle inoripng after Miss Shirley and her niece’s ar¬ 
rival at jM arch wood, during breakfast, as Mrs. Villiars 
was busily occupied in giving blind Azore her break¬ 
fast, which she was, as a common occurence, spilling 
over her mistress’s gowm. Miss Neville took up, 
the just brought in newspaper: as she was looking 
over it. Miss Shirley observed her change colour, 
and say to Caroline, “ Don’t mind me,’" she darted 
out of the room taking the paper with her. At 

ff 

that instant Azore, in her impatience, overturned 
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her saucer of milk into her kind mistress’s lap, who 
eagerly called for her niece’s assistance, but she 
had gone into the library, whither Miss Shirley had 
followed her. 

“ My dear Caroline, a thousand pardons, but do 
ring the bell for my maid ; many thanks, where on 
earth can Fanny Neville be?” 

Miss Shirley on following hr, had gently and 
kindly asked if any thing in the paper had disti-essed 
her, seeing lier extreme agitation ? 

“ Oh look there,” she replied, pointing to the 
following paragraph: 

* 

STEEPLE CHASE EXTRAORDINARY. 

This long expected meeting, on which such large 
sums of money were depending, and which has beefi 
so difficult of arrangement, took place yesterday, the 
following gentlemen were the competitors: Mr. Sin¬ 
gleton, on his brown horse Bluc/ier, Mr. Villiars on 
his roan mare Constance; Mr. Phillimore on his 
grey Peggy ; and Mr. Talmash on his chesnut horse 
Eclipse. The chase proceeded pretty equally for a long 
time, when Mr. Villiars’s Constance pushed on at so 
great a rate no doubt was entertained of her winning, 
and seven to one was betted on her,—but it is with 
great pain we announce that, taking a desperate leap. 
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lier strength failed, she fell, her master under her, 
and as she for a few seconds continued rolling over 
him, he it is feared dreadfully hurt; he was not 
dead when taken up, but was conveyed senseless on a 
hurdle to a neigldwuring farm-house ; the messenger 
who w^as dispatched for the Regimental surgeon of the 
first Guards, brought us the intelligence!” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Miss Neville, “what is to be 
done, this paragraph would kill my aunt, how sliall 
w e keep it from her ?” 

“ I fear, sooner or later, she must know it,said 
Miss Shirley—“ hut not all at once.’’ 

“ Slie always looks over the papers,—she is so 
eai^er for iie^vs from Dublin—we had better cut out 
this paragraph from the paper : let us se6 w hat is on 
tli(‘ other side—oh, an advertisement for French polish 
for tables—thyt wdll do, I w ill venture,” and, having 
executed her intention, both returned to the breakfast 
table. 

“ My dear Fanny, what could made you run away 
just at the moment 1 wanted your assistance? Wat¬ 
kins was so long coming, my gown is spoilt, you 
would have done it in a moment, wdiat could make 
you run away?” 

“ 1 wx'iit for my scissars.” 

9 

“ Your scissars! and my good Miss Shirley ?” 
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“ She came to fetch me.” 

“ Well, you wanted your scissars at a most un¬ 
lucky moment. I wonder such a tidy person as yon 
are, do not carry a pair in your bag : but I see you 
have been using them on my newspaper, dear me! 
what could you want to cut out in such a hurry?” 

“ Only an advertisement: I have so often lost 
such things by neglecting to take them out wlien I first 
saw them, they are never to be found again.” 

“ There was notliing material on the other side ?” 

Miss NeWlle, aware of this rpiestion, before it 

• 

was completed, jumped up, and took Azore oil’ a chair 
from which slie would have made her way on to the 
breakfast table ; this entirely diverted her aunt’s at¬ 
tention to her question, who rather peevishly said, 

“ Oh, do not torment poor old Azort', let her do 
as she likes, ue shall all want to do so. when we are 
as old and feeble.” 

The breakfast past off, and Mrs. Villiars went 
to look after her garden and other pets. Miss Shirley 
and Miss Neville took Caroline into their consulta¬ 
tion as to what measures they should take in breaking 
this intelligence to Mrs. Villiars, when the former 
suggested it, as advisable, to wait for better authority 
than, a newspaper, which often gives a parggraph one 
day, for the sake of contradicting it the next, before 
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they ventured to distress poor Mrs.Villiars’s maternal 
feelings.” 

Their deliberations were hardly over when the 
butler introduced Col. Wctheral, saying, 

“ I will let niy mistress know you are here. Sir.” 

The truth flashed on Miss Shirley’s mind, and 
slie sftid, 

“Williamson, you had better allow this gentleman 
to wait till your mistress comes in.” 

Looking to Col.Wetheral for his assent he bowed, 
and Miss Shirley said, 

“ Though I have not the honour of knowing Col. 
Wcitheral, I am afraid, I can too well guess his 
tirrand; a paragraph in the Herald this morning has 
greatly alarmed us, we have kept it from Mrs. Vil- 
liars, but I fear your visit is to confirm its truth.’' 

“ I am glad,” said Colonel Wetlieral, “ you are 
]n'epared for the sad tidings I bring: may I ask to see 
tile jiaper ? that part cut out was shewn to him, and 
with a deep sigh he said, it is even so! poor Villiars 1” 
‘ lie is not dead?” said Miss Neville. 

He was not when I left him at seven this morn¬ 
ing, but he is in a most distressing, and I fear, hope¬ 
less state 1 ” 

“ Is it broken bones, or fractured scull ? ” 

“I do not exactly know that it is either,” he re- 

VOL. H 
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plied, “ our surgeon could not pronounce if it was a 
fracture, or only a concussion of the brain, he is per^ 
fectly insensible, but no bones are broken.” 

“ Is his situation considered one of great danger? 
said Miss Neville. 

“ I believe the greatest possible, there is but one 
shadow of hope, youth; and I have seen such wonder¬ 
ful recoveries, with the aid of that, I cannot give him 
up ; but I presume this is Mrs. Villiars, 1 see coming 
towards the house : you, ladies, must instruct me how 
to act, in breaking this mournful news to her.** 

“We will assist you, and open the sad business,*’ 
said Miss Shirley; and as Mrs. Villiars entered the 
room, she said, “ Colonel Wetheral, a friend of your 
son 8! *’ 

“ Any friend of my son’s is welcome to me,” was 
the reply, “ but why did not Augustus come himself 
and present you to me ? ” 

“ He would have done so, madam, but he is not 
quite well, and he wished me to inform you, so that 
you might not expect to see him.** 

“Not quite well! ’* repeated Mrs. Villiars, “ how 
very odd he should give you, sir, the trouble of com¬ 
ing to tell me 1 *’ 

“ He feared you might hear it accidentally, and 
be alarmed.” 
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*‘Dear reature! was he so thoughtful 1 he is not 
always so, but I trust he is growing tamer, and more 
sensible of his mother’s affection: but I do him in- 
justice, he was always sensible of it; but young men, 
very young men, I mean, are apt to be afraid of being 
lauglied at for shewing the affection they feel for 
their mothers: but do, Colonel Wether al, tell me what 
is the matter with dear Augustus ? ” 

“ He has had a fall from his horse, madam.” 

“ Poor, poor dear! not much hurt, I hope ? ” 

“ I fear to say a good deal.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, my God ! How! how! did it happen ? One 
of his wild goose chases! ” 

“ It was a steeple chase.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, what can you mean, is my poor 

dear boy out of his wits ? ” 

“ It is a too common and dangerous amusement, 
riding to a given point over everything.” 

“ Oh! but what has happened to him ? ” 

“ He has been thrown from his horse,” rejjeated 
Colonel Wethcral, “ and a good deal hurt.” 

“ O God! O God! where is he 1 ” 

“ At a farm house, near where the accident hap¬ 
pened.” 

Mrs.Williars did not seem to be at all aware of the 
extent of the accident, or to be easily convinced of it. 

H 2 
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Some people fancy those they love bear “ about si 
charmed life;” but, notwithstanding, she got up 
hastily rang the bell, which was instantly answered, 
for Colonel Wetheral’s groom had communicated his 
master’s errand, and the whole house were informed 
of it before its mistress. 

“ Order the carriage directly,” said Mrs. Villiars, 
“ and send Philip on for a pair of horses, to be added 
to mine at St. Alban’s.” 

Colonel Wetheral got up, and hiking both her 
hands, said, j 

“ Allow me, madam, earnestly to intreat you w ill 
defer your visit to your son, till he is better able to 
bear it; it would do him harm now.” 

“ Harm!” exclaimed Mrs. Villiars, “ you cannot 
know, sir, w^hat a mother’s affection is; perhaps you 
never knew the solace of one ; who can be half so 
careful, half so tender, of my son, as /shall be ! No! 
no ! I cannot allow myself to be prevented from my 
duty^and my greatest pleasure, administering to*the 
comfort of my beloved child.” 

“I do not doubt, madam, your tender anxiety, 
but, in the present instance, profound quiet is the 
thing most necessary in his case.” 

“ Oh, sir, replied Mrs. Villiars, no msi-se can 
be so quiet as his mother, or so deeply inferested.” 
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" Of that, Madam, I can have no doubt; but the 
slightest agitation, to your son, might be in the greatest 
possible dagree injurious, 

“ But, sir, I would watch by his bed, and not let 
him see me.” 

“ The sound of your voice, Ma^am, might agitate 
him, if indeed he was sensible of it.” 

“Oh! oh! gracious God,” exclaimed Mrs. Vil- 
liars, “is such his state—my poor, lovely, darling, boy!” 
And she fell back on her chair in a violent hysteric: her 
iieigo and Miss Shirley went to her, and, after a few 
minutes,,led her to the door. The latter as she passed 
Colonel Wetlieral, begged he would stay till her re¬ 
turn. 

Leaving poor afflicted Mrs. Villiars to the care of 
her ncice and maid, she returned to Colonel Wetheral 
to enquire what he recommended to be done towards 
Mr. Villiars? 

“ He cannot be moved at present,” he said, “he 
has with him our regimental surgeon, and he, or his 
assistant, will not leave him. I fear i must be on 
duty this evening. If I can get off, I shall go down to 
poorVilliars, if not, one of his brother officers will 
take my place ; he is greatly beloved by us, for his 
good nature and kind heartedness, and now I have 
had the honour of seeing his mother, I can account for 
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many of liis faults, wliich have been the consequence 
of her, perhaps, injudicious fondness.” 

“ You are quite right, sir,^ said Miss Shirley, 
“ my afflicted friend was left a young widow, and 
her only consolation was excessive indulgence and 
almost idolatory of her children ; her son had a long 
minority, and, when he came of age, he wished his 
mother to continue at Elstree Park, and let him be 
her ocaisional guest; Irut she fancied he would enjoy 
himself more, without the restraint of an old woman; 
but I believe now, she may have too much reason to 
regret this arrangement; for I understand, he only 
keeps up a few rooms for himself, and his friends, as 
a hunting and a shooting place; and I should sus¬ 
pect, it is from some of the orgies kept there that 
this unfortunate accident has resulted/’ 

“You are too near the truth, Madam,” replied 
Col. Wetheral; and, rising to take his leave, added 
“ If I can get out of town by the mail tonight, I must 
return to-morrow morning; I will order my horses to 
meet me'at St. Alban’s, and have the honour of mak¬ 
ing my report to you about this time to-morrow: if 
you don’t see me, be not alarmed; but depend upon 

having the earliest intelligence I can communicate : 

« 

but I must impress on your mind the great, danger of 
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Mr. Villiars*s situation; and the little hopes I dare 
entertain of his recovery ; a naturally good constitu¬ 
tion, though one sadly tried by imprudence, and a 
peculiarly good temper, are the best foundation of 
any hope.” 

Mrs. Villiarss grief had ail that uncontrollable 
emotion, that persons used to give way to every im¬ 
pulse indulge in: one of her first desires was that 
her dear Julia should be written to—but as she was 
ill Dublin, and her letters of course at the mercy of 
the winds, Miss Shirley suggested the good sense of 
wafting a day or two for more favourable intelli- 
gence. 

Mrs. Villiars caught at the idea of more a favor¬ 
able report, and, by degrees, in the course of the even¬ 
ing, though she suffered much from her paroxisms 
of grief, she clung to hope, notwithstanding she was 
made fully sensible of the dangerous situation of her 
son ; but there are some bouyant natures that “ hope 
where hope is lost,” if those they love are concerned, 
and who may be said to believe on all occasions as 
they wish. 

Nothing is so vain and useless as reasoning with 
those who are only accustomed to feel —who fancy 
they do right, by giving way to feelings in themselves 
amiable and, natural, but wrong only in their excess; 
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It IS easier to remove mountains that to convince such 
persons that they are ^ilty of excesses, that become 
sinful, merely from their violence: there cannot 
exist a more lovely virtue than parental affection, but 
when the affection spends itself in the most pernici¬ 
ous indulgence of the beloved object, it becomes sin¬ 
ful, and leads to irremediable evils—this is the case 
in many other virtues, the want of temperance in 
them turns them to vices, and therefore the adage 
that extremes meet, and the extremity of virtue may 
be the first step in vice. There is no precept more 
strongly recommended than bringing our minds into 
subjection ; and, “ moderation in all things” is a sa¬ 
cred injunction. 

Whilst Mrs. Villiars considered her immoderate, 
her intemperate, grief for her son’s accident as a proof 
of the strength of her maternal affection, in vain was 
every reason presented to her mind, by her kind and 
judicious friend Miss Shirley, to induce her to submit 
to His will by whom all things are governed. They 
were not listened to ; she was in her own estimation 

the kindest of mothers, and her son the most lovely_ 

most amiable—most estimable—of human beings : but 
what reason will not do, time may; and we must 
leave Mj-s. Villiars to weep herself into a mure ra^ 
tional mood. 



CHAPTER V. 


IVTiss Talbot found no great difficulty in getting 
tickets*from Mrs. Ormskirk, for a person of Mrs. 
Beaumont's consideration in the eyes of the wife of a 
successful silk manufacturer, for such was the lady, 
who was meditating, we ought rather to say—prepar- 
ing—for a splendid ball, and Miss Emily Shirley, 
was of course included. 

Mon. Le Fonde was also true to his promise, and 
presented the following morning a blazing ticket for 
the Duchesse de Dindon’s ambigu. 

It is in our recollection, when the tickets for 
benefit concerts were designed by Cipriani and Bar- 
tollozi, and we have not very long since seen their da- 
sic (iesigns collected in a fifty years’ old scrap book, 
and well they deserved preserving. Those of the 
• h5 
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Duchesse de Diridon were printed in gold, and de¬ 
signed by herself: a landscape taken from the grounds, 
of her villa at Chiswick, with the Thames in front, 
covered with innumerable boats, formed the ticket; 
on each side of an immense card was the figure of a 
waterman with an upriglit oar in one hand, in the 
other holding a drapean, the two drapeaux crossed 
in the middle, and on one was, La Duchesse de Din- 
don, and on the other, the name of the party invited ; 
at a corner of one drapeau was the Jieur de Us of 
France; and, occuping the same place in the other, was 
the Irish harp^ to shew the Duchesse claimed af¬ 
finity with each country; at the bottom was put 
“Eight o’clock, the company are reciuested to come by 
water, and return in carriages, to be ordered at 
twelve o’clock—^no dancini;.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ this is altogether 
the drollest invitation I ever saw : but there is much 
taste and originality in it, and I like it for those 
circumstances; but, M. Le Foiide, tell us what it 
is to be ?” 

“ Oh, a fete champetre, a thing, what you call 
your Vauxhall.” 

“ Charming,” replied Mrs. Beaumont, “ I sup¬ 
pose our boats must be very gay V* 

“ Oh, yes, d la Cleopatre.** 
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Will you be one of our attendants V* asked Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

Poor*Mrs. Ormskirk’s ball, upon which so much 
thought and money was expended, sunk to nothing 
before the expectation of this ambigu, the very name 
carried it before the wind :—^but it came, it was over, 
and, like most balls of the same description, left little 
remembrance behind, excepting that Mrs. Beaumont 
had there been introduced to some new acquaintance. 
She would have liked to dance, she might have done 
so*in the country, but such things were not tolerated 
in London; but she saw her niece dance, and beau¬ 
tifully, with Count St. Ange, who was gradually re¬ 
instating himself in her favour; she offered him a 
place in her boat to Chiswick, and to Miss Talbot 
also, whether as a Jhi/, or as a chaprone^ we know 
not. 

Mrs. Beaumont had a boat decorated on purpose 
for her, its awning and curtains were rose colour 
silk, the watermen were in green, with the Beaumont 
arms on their badges, and at the stem was displayed 
a white silk flag with the same arms, surround¬ 
ed with appropriate devices, Cupids, Loves, and 
Graces. 

19 

To be sure it was a great bore to be obliged to 
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dine at six, and set out directly afterwards ; “ why 
could not La Duchesse have had a dejeunhl that 
was at a much more convenient hour, but foreigners 
like early dinners, it is not with them a socml meal, 
as with us.” 

The capricious skies in this country are not always 
favourable to al-fresco parties, indeed they are gene¬ 
rally most particularly adverse to such amusements 
as tlie present, but this day had been one of the finest 
the month of June ever produced; of course the tide 
had been consulted, and the voyage was as delicious 
as weather and society could make it. The party Jn 
which we take particular interest landed on the 
lawn of the Duchesse’s villa just as a brilliant, that is 
to say, as brilliant—a sun set as this climate ever af¬ 
fords, was shedding its golden streaks on the bosom 
of old father Tliames. 

“ IIow enchanting!” exclaimed Emily, “ can any 
thing be more lovely than this V' 

“ Oh,” replied Miss Talbot, “ you will think this 
poor, tame, and dull, when you have seen your Indian 
sunsets.’" 

“ Or,” said the Count, “if you saw those on Lago 
di Como, they would enchant such an enthusiastic 
mind as your’s ” 

“ Pray, Count,” said Mrs. Beaumont “ don’t put 
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it into Emily's head; she has no enthusiasm about 
her, she is as good a dull little soul as lives.” 

Emily felt this, and coloured, the Count did the 
same, they exchanged looks: his, which said, “ Is this 
jealousy ?” had no inconsiderable share of vanity and 
exultation mixed with it. 

The ceremony, or rather the difficulty, of land¬ 
ing took up some time, there was such a crowd of 
boats, La Duchesse received her guests in a bower 
of roses, or rather choice exotics, for roses are ob¬ 
solete and plebeian now, they are to be had all the 
year, even in frost and snow, by any cottager; they 
have lost all the images with which they were once 
associated. 

The first part of the amusement consisted in ex¬ 
ploring the gardens, viewing all its deceptions, all 
the admirable contrivances to hide boundaries, and 
make whaf was really little^ look large: much too, 
of a temporary nature, had been done by an artist 
from Vauxhall. • 

1 he English are certainly not a dancing nation, 
they have none of that refined hilarity amongs^ the 
peasantry that can spend itself in a jig, or a sara¬ 
band ; but the higher class fancy that the^ love 
daiKjing, and, where there is a party of twenty, if 
it furnishes four young men and as many young 
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ladies, they think they are compelled to dance, that 
is to say, expose themselves in a waltz, which at 
best, they make any but a graceful dance of; the 
natural pudeur of the English women make many 
of them feel, when waltzing, as if they were com¬ 
mitting sin; they avert their looks from their part¬ 
ners, and get their dress deranged by his necessary 
endeavours to keep them more within his arms, and 
in the j>ossibility of dragging them round; when two 
or three rounds are over, there is generally a state 
of confusion that beggars description, one unfor¬ 
tunate couple, probably the smallest in the set,, is 
hurried on, thrown down, and the more ppwerful 
ones dance, or trample, over the fallen. Nor are 
we more successful in the gallopade, there the 
violence of the exercise heightens the most delicate 
complexion to a vulgar coarseness, and when the 
couple stop, the panting of each party resembles 
that of race horses at the end of a heat. Is this 
feminine ? Is this lady liMfe ? But it ends not here. 
Then comes the Mazurka, certainly a dance fit for 
peasants in wooden shoes ; where, from the awk¬ 
wardness of Englishmen, who are not born Vestris, or 
Le Piques, the ten breadth gowns of the ladies twirl 
round their partners till it is only the size of the foot 
that tells which is of the masculine or the feminine 
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gender. We expect very soon to see the tarantala 
introduced. 

We remember when things were differently or¬ 
dered, and.if the word of those who are old, may on 
such occasions be taken, we venture to give the prefer¬ 
ence to the dances of our own youth: the Minuet, and 
the Louv^re, were solemn dances, meant for shew, and to 
display a fine form and graceful motion : these were 
followed by country dances, or, as they were origi¬ 
nally called, contra dances, from the partners stand¬ 
ing opposite. The long time it took a single couple 
toihread through the mazes of hands across, pous- 
set, &c.t gave ample time for conversation ; or, as it 
would now be calledbetween the unemployed 
couples, and many happy results followed ; especially 
when the same persons daiuied a whole evening to¬ 
gether, and had been engaged to do so for a week 
b(Tore hand*. How unlike the solemn quadrille, 
where ladies and gentlemen equally look as if they 
were doing penance, or were afraid of a dancing mas¬ 
ter’s rap, from the bow of his kit if they missed a 
step. Oh, commend us to the distressed look of 
the cavalier seal when the master of the band 
says Eu avant ! But, to return to our party: 
though they occasionally joined different parties, 
yet, M Le Fronde, as having procured the invita- 
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tion, considered himself, as Mrs. Beaumont’s cavalier 
for the night; and Count St. Ange appeared perfectly 
happy with Emily : they were often, from necessity, 
a few paces behind ; the path, just then, happened to 
be narrow, or crowded ; but, on those occasions, so 
vigilant a cliaprone was Mrs. Beaumont, her eyes 
were turned round in a moment, to see where her 
niece was. Admirable caution certainly, towards so 
young a person ! and in so large a company! But, 
whether Miss Talbot saw its real cause, and ridiculed 
it, or was annoyed by the repeated “ Emily, don’t 
keep so far behind me,” she at last said, 

“ Never mind, Emily, she won’t loose sight of us 
for her own sake; and Count St. Ange is with her to 
protect her.’’ 

Mrs. Beaumont’s colour might, from its height, 
have been “ celestial rosy red ; ” but it had a touch 
of the fictitious tliat took off from its beauty. 

How often does it happen that what we enjoy 
most in anticipation gives us the least pleasure in 
reality: there is often a poison drop in our choi' 
cest pleasures, dropped we know not how, into 
the draught, but it converts it all into bitter. 
Tliis bitterness generally owes its gall to mortified 
vanity! 

If it were possible, by any weight or measure, to 
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ascertain the quantum of envy^ malice^ hatred^ and 
jealousy, contained in one crowded ball room, the 
result would he terrific! Girls envy other girls 
their good looks—their partners: Mothers hate one 
another for producing a handsomer daughter, and if 
opportunity offers, indulge their malice by depreciat¬ 
ing the fair object of their jealousy. So goes the 
world! that world which so many stride, by every 
unworthy art, to become a part of! to be considered 
as belonging to ! what does it give them in return for 
the slavery it imposes? what is the satisfaction de- 
rived by any one from an entertainment they have 
given, on which all the luxuries of the earth have 
been lavished? It perhaps forms a flaming panapragh 
in the Morning Post, put in probably at the expense 
of the mistress of the fete, but if she limits the ex¬ 
pense of the insertion to one paper, another abuses 
the thing, for the sake of filling up an odd bit of a 
column, and poor Mrs. Ormskirk, or Mrs. Any-body- 
else, bites her lip with vexation; and such is the 
amiable temper of the public press, at the present 
time, or perhaps, rather the anti-aristocratic spirit 
those journals wish to gratify, that an ill-natured 
paragraph gets into by far the most widely dispersed 
country papers. 

But wjiat was Mrs. Beaumont’s position with 
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Count St. An^e? was he her lover? oh no, impossible! 
he was many years her junior: besides, it must be a 
hopeless pnssion as it regarded her—that fatal, fatal 
clause! and though he talked of his .estates and his 
villa, on the l ago di Como, she had a strong suspi¬ 
cion he was only a younger son. And could she 
leave all her ‘ vines and her fig-trees,’ for such an 
uncertainty? Init his attentions—his devotion was 
charming; much too refined for such a child as 
Emly, it was only spoiling her; giving her a taste 
for what she could never meet with in India, where 
marriages were only those of convenience; he could, 

I 

she was certain, never have the bad taste to prefer 
a school girl to a person of her finished mind and 
manners. Perhaps she had been to blame; she 
showed too much displeasure at his little inadvert¬ 
ence in introducing those horrors to he'' party ; she 
must—she would relent, and smile upon him ; but 
tlie opportunity offered not during the evening ; and 
we have been guilty of anticipation, in giving the 
lady’s thoughts on her pillow, before relating some 
of the circumstances that gave rise to the jealousy 
by which they were dictated. 

The amusements at Chiswick consisted, first, in a 

ramble through the grounds, as we have already spe- 

* 

cified; then the company assembled in the house, 
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where there was the choicest music, both vocal and 
instrumental; all the first professors, and the most 
celebrated singers; during this the gardens were 
illuminated by myriads of fantastic lights, and fire¬ 
works were disjdayed on the water ; it was a scene of 
enchantment, calculated to fit the heart for tender im¬ 
pressions ; but Mrs. Beaumont, and Miss Talbot, were 
doomed to listen to the long dull tirades of Mon. Le 
Fronde, who, in his own opinion, was un bon racon- 
tear, in that of every other person, a duU, prosing 
bore; but Emily was amused, the Count exerted 
himself lo the utmost,, and often with a shrug and 
sly look toward M. Le Fronde, testified his satisfac¬ 
tion at the change fortune had on that occasion 
allotted him. 

When the three ladies were seated in Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont s carriage. Miss Talbot said, 

“ I think* Emily, you must have had a delightful 
evening, and you seemed fully to enjoy it.” 

“ Giddy things of her age,” replied Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, “ are easily pleased, or I am sure Emily could 
not have been so to night, for, to my mind, it was as 

dull a thing as I ever wish to partake of.” 

Emily declared herself charmed with the whole 
tilings she only wished dancing had been added to 
make it complete. 
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“ Light minds are pleased with trifles,” observed 
Mrs. Beaumont, “ when you are older, you will judge 
more accurately of persons and things.” 

“ I wish I was never to grow older,” replied 
Emily, “ if age is to take ofi* my zest of such enjoy¬ 
ments as fall in my way; I don’t mean real down¬ 
right old age, that I know stops all enjoyment, but, 
I mean growing a little older and a little wiser.” 

“A little wiser you had need grow,” said Mrs. 
Beaumont rather peevishly, which put an end to the 
conversation till the party set Miss Talbot down in 
Park Lane, and proceeded to Stanhope-street. 

The following morning Mrs. Beaumont was oblig¬ 
ed to devote to her man-of-business, he brought her 
leases to sign, and various other matters of business 
that belong to large landed property to inspect; she 
was sufficiently clear headed and alive to her own in¬ 
terest as generally to understand, and to the necessary 
degree, attend to such details. 

It is impossible to get away from such occupa¬ 
tion; your men-of-business are the most determined 
people in the world, they push lease after lease, deed 
after deed, under the hand of their unhappy and 
wearied client. 

At last all was finished! Mrs. Beaumont would 
allow no time for complaints, or for requests, they must 
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be forwarded singly to her; the truth was, that she 
was not so fatigued with business—^but—that she 
heard nyisic and singing over her head, and knew 
there were two voices ; on entering the drawing-room 
she found Count St. Ange singing with Emily, Miss 
Briggs writing in the second room. The moment she 
entered the duet stopped, and something, on her part, 
checked the readiness with, which she was preparing 
to give her hand to the Count. 

“ Don’t let me break in on your practise,” she 
said, in a voice of pique rather than encouragement; 
“ you seem to have been very happily engaged for 
some time, as my ears have told me, for I was in 
the library under you.” 

When a little put out of the way, women have ge¬ 
nerally most tact, not even excepting a Frenchman. 

“ My dear aunt! ” said Emily, “the Count and I 
are practising a little duet, which we feel sure you 
w ill lik(i, but we do not wish to exhibit it till we are 
perfect.” * 

“ What is it ? ” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ do I know 
it ? ” and, taking her glass, she approached the music 
desk, w here she saw, and as she saw, a blush of plea¬ 
sure rose on her cheek — 

^ “Oil dole! inganno, et amorosa froda.” 
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“ Where in the world ?” exclaimed she, “did you get 
that ? and who lias set it to music 1 

“Those sins,” replied Emily, “the Count must 
answer for, /have been only so far a partaker in the 
theft, that I have been learning to sing it now it is 
set.” 

Mrs. Beaumont tried to complain of treachery, and 
called on Miss Briggs to answer the charge ; she only 
said “ she never gave it away.” 

“How abominable it is!” said Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, “ that people will search one s albums ! (as if 
albums were intended for any other earthly purpose.) 
“ 1 think I must punish you, Count, and banish you 
from my august presence for a week.” 

“ Oh ! be not so cruel! you will hear of me at the 
end of it, suspended from my bed-post.” 

In short, the vanity of the lady was gratified, and 
the Count felt he was almost restored to his original 
favour—he felt not quite—his own conscience told 
%im he was delinquent—that Mrs. Beaumont was not, 
as heretofore, his object—^liut he must disguise that 
little circumstance as well as he could, and keep his 
situation as a welcome visitor. 

What has our beloved friend Miss Briggs been 
about lately? she is not a person to rest on her bars. 
Life will not stagnate with her. We last left her. 
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somewhat appeased by a beautiful hat for not being 
invited to Mrs. Ormskirk’s ball, or the Duchesse de 
Dindon’s/zw^igw, a hat which she wore on the same 
night it was given her to the Opera. As the box was 
filled with gentlemen, and the Count amongst them, 
Miss Briggs prevailed on Emily to let her go in 
front during a rather dull dance; as there was the 
Count in the back ground, this was not difficult of 
arragement. Who knows the execution a beautiful 
hat, fresh from Paris, and imported by Maradan, 
may do! It, and its wearer were not unobseiwed, for 
they attracted the attention of a gentleman Miss 
Briggs had met at Rome, with whom slie had been 
on a party to the Colliseiim by moon light, and other 
lions. This was no other than Mr. Van Tulip, a 
Dutch merchant, who had acquired a very large 
fortune, morjj by speculating in loans, than by deal- 
iiiir in flower roots. 

The Dutch, dull as they may be thought, have, 
always been patrons of the fine arts. Rembrandt’s^ 
friends were most of them mercantile people, his 
Clement de Jonge, and his Gold Weigher. The 
choicest pictures of Rubens are to be found in 
the collections of Antwerp merchants. But, having 
acquired a fortune, some demon whispered, “Van 
Tulip,or Van Tu, as his friends called him, “ have 
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a taste;” he went to Rome, to Naples, to Venice, at 
several of whicli places Miss Briggs encountered 
him. He bought at unheard of prices, statues, pic¬ 
tures, mosaics, and cameos, and had now, finally, 
taken a house in the Regent’s Park, to deposit, and 
to shew off his treasures. What a treasure he was 
in himself! rich! a widower! and only two small 
children, a girl and a boy; really a lady of a cer¬ 
tain, or rather Mwcertain age, like our amiable 
Briggs, must have been more than mortal to resist 
such a combination. How very, ver^ fortunate^ it 
was, that she should go to the Opera on that par¬ 
ticular night; and how doubly so that she should 
have on that very beautiful becoming hat. This 
singular piece of good fortune completely reconciled 
her to not being invited to Mrs. Ormskirk’s ball, and 
the Duchesse de Dindon’s amhigu ; they might have 
done nothing for her! 

She was seen, hat and all, from the pit, and the 
PVaii himself speedily made his way to Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont’s box; he paid his respects to her, as its mis¬ 
tress, and asked permission to wait on her, which 
was readily granted; but it was Miss Briggs he was 
eager to seek, she had been his principal acquaintance 
abroad, Mrs. Beaumont had merely tolerated and 
lauffhed at him. 

O 
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Miss Briggs returned home in the highest pos¬ 
sible spirits, and Mrs. Beaumont, who had greatly 
dreaded her resentment, at being no longer con¬ 
sidered as her attacMe^ was equally pleased to see 
her friend take a different course to her’s, and her 
niece’s. 

When they arrived at home. Miss Briggs reite¬ 
rated her good fortune in meeting Mr. Van Tulip, 
and hoped Mrs. Beaumont would be at home to him 
when he called. 

“ Oh! by all means have him let in; if I am en¬ 
gaged, you can entertain him Willy, and catch him, 
if you can, for he is a prize, I assure you.” 

“ One above me,” replied Miss Briggs, with a 
sigh, a smile, and a blush. But she did not think 
so. 

Could we, knowing her as we do, expect she 
should ? Oh, what enchanting dreams visited her 
pillow that night, no night-mare! They were bright 
and rich, to be mistress of a house in the Regent’s 
Park, decorated with choice things from Rome, 
Naples, and Florence. Oh, it was too much to be 
possible! but it was worth the attempt, and the plan 
was laid for the heart and the fortune of poor Van 
Tulip. His first wife bad been a very lovely crea¬ 
ture, but quite a child compared to her husband. 

VOL. III. I 
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Persons who have their own fortune carve to out, 
often either make them, or mar them, by a very 
early marriage, or a very late one; the first pro¬ 
ducing an embarrassment seldom retrieved, and the 
other often takes place when the zest for conjugal 
happiness is over, but it may bring content and 
tranquillity, and perhaps that is as much as falls 1o 
the lot of nine-tenths of mankind, or w^omankind 
either. 

Though Miss Briggs saw the policy of concealing 
her chagrin at being put hors de combat^ yet,Mrs. 
Beaumont could not help perceiving an incipient 
jealousy towards Emily, who she considered the ob¬ 
stacle in her way with Mrs. Beaumont; there she 
was wrong :—by her means, her protectoress would 
never have got into society, at least into any but 
the literary set, as she called them. 

Mrs. Beaumont had taken Emily between her 
leaving school and going to India as an act of pure 
good nature, she was her god-daughter, though she 
had ii:^isted on her not being named Fanny; one 
Fanny Shirley in a century was quite enough ; she 
was the second, and a third would ruin the brilliancy 
of the thing completely. As yet, Mrs. Beaumont 
had no reason to regret her kindness to her niece, 

r 

who, it must in justice be owned, was “ the most un- 
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offending soul alive the only characteristic she 
possessed was good nature, and a disposif.on always 
to be pleased ; those sort of persons of any age are 
the most dijBicult to treat ill or unkindly, they give 
you no 'pretence for doing so. 

That Mrs. Beaumont would have thought such a 
visitor as Van Tulip in England, and more especially 
in London, in the height of its season, the greatest 
of possible bores, there is no doubt; but in delicate 
cases, where a little manoeuvring is necessary, many 
inexplicable things are submitted to. Keeping Miss 
Briggs in good humour, keeping her occupied, whilst, 
bv other channels, Mrs. Beaumont made her niece 
useful in getting herself into society, was the great 
point; the excuse of having a young girl to take out 
3)leads against many bold pushes, and as Emily was 
so soon going ,to India, there was additional reason 
for leaving no stone unturned. 

When alone, she fell into fits of laughter at the 
idea of the Van and the Briggs putting up together ; 
but yet it sometimes came across her, what should 
she do without her humble, useful friend % but we all 
like change, and Mrs. Beaumont might, we do not 
know that she did, anticipate keeping her niece longer 

in England. ^ 

The morning after the Opera, Mr. Van Tulip was 

I 2 
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announced, Miss Briggs was out, so it was only a 
visit of ceremony, and to extract a promise from Mrs. 
Beaumont to take an early opportunity “ of giving 
her judgment,” as he called it, on his new house, and 
lier opinion on his pictures. 

“ You will find Miss Briggs a much hotter judge,*’ 
was the reply, “ 1 know but little about pictures and 
statues critically, but she does; Italian literature 
rather attracted my attention.** 

Mr. Van Tulip had brought quantities of books, 
sojne rare ones, from Italy, and he hoped both ladies 
would come and look them over. 

Miss Briggs was in despair at her return to find 
who had been there, but was consoled by Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont telling her she had promised to take her the 
following Wednesday to the Regent’s Park. 

Old maids, and our Briggs was verging towards 
that sisterhood, though perhaps the utmost she would 
allow' herself to be, was une ties peu passce ; such 
ladies are, how'cver, proverbially fond of pink ribbon, 
but she w'Qs too well aware of the stigma to incur it; 
besides, she had naturally a very high colour; she 
delib(!rated a good deal on the colour of a bonnet for 
this important visit, and at last said. 

Dear Mrs. Beaumont, if you are going shop¬ 
ping, I do so w ant a bonnet, I think I could get one 
at the Western Exchange.” 
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Mrs. Beaumont’s purse was always most readily 
opened for her friend. 

“ Oh, don't think of going to that ordinary place, 
I will takeyou to Maradan’s, or Mademoiselle Payne’s, 
and I hope you will allow me to choose for you.” 

When at these places, many were tried on and 
rejected ; it was evident Miss Briggs’ taste led her to 
primrose colour, hut that was rather too juvenile, and 
besides, required a fine complexion. 

Count St. Ange, who was of the party, pro- 
nouiiiied a death warrant on one that was certainly 
looked at,with a longing eye, by saying, 

“ That would suit you, Mademoiselle Emily, no 
complexion but your’s, or any other age, can wear 
that.” 

But Mrs. Beaumont, though liberal to her niece, 
was not disposed to gratify the Count’s taste in this 
instance. When the purchase was made. Miss Briggs 
said, 

“ Pray send it to Mrs. Beaumont’s, Stanhope 
Street.” 

“ Why, my dear creature, should you not put it 
on, and send that old thing home; oh, there now! 
you really look ten years younger : the Count dare 
not deny that paradise becomes you, if the primrose 
did not.” ' • 
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The count confirmed this, and the party drove to 
the Regent’s Park, they were received by the owner 
of the mansion in the hall; he took Mrs., Beaumont 
under his arm, and begged the Count to take care of 
the other ladies : but he was satisfied by devoting 
himself to Emily, and Miss Briggs was ready, on all 
occasions, to join Mrs. Beaumont. 

In tlie bow window of the principal drawing 
room was placed one of Canova’s dancing figures, as 
large as life, and on the panels between the win¬ 
dows, and on the sides of the bow, were mirrors, so 
that the figure was reflected, and multiplied almost 
to a startling de<2;ree ; and in the comers of the room 
smaller models of his Sleeping Nymph and Psyche, 
both which their host assured them were the oriiriiial 
designs of the artist. 

We shall not give a catalogue of the pictures, 
though some of them were, really, gems of great 
beauty. Miss Briggs was quite at home, talked of 
Guidos, Madonnas, and Titiai»’s Flora, and La 
Marta, and all the rest of the gr.blde of art, thatpeo- 
ph^ who know nothing really of pictures, may easily 
pick up in Italy, from catalogues, or a valet de 
place. Of course, she was in rapturous admiration 

I» 

of every thing, and Mrs. Beaumont longed to give a 
significant look at Emily anfl the Count,' to say “how 
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well we get on but she restrained herself; first, 
because she had not yet taken them into her confi¬ 
dence on the subject; and she was also checked, by 

$ 

seeing how well they seemed to understand each 
other, and how happy they were. It would have 
been impossible, under any circumstances, for the 
Count to have been her attendant on the present oc¬ 
casion, and yet that little green-eyed monster..jealousjy^ 
would not allow her to be pleased at his attentions 
Ixiing otherwise disposed of. 

On a table in one of the rooms laid some books 
and'work, evidently belonging to Mr. Van Tulip’s 
little girl. Miss Briggs asked most tenderly after 
her, and hoped they should see her. She was sent 
for, and Miss Briggs lavished the most enthusiastic 
fondness on her, called her a dear little angel, and, 
in a low voice, told Mr. Van Tulip she never saw so 
beautiful a countenance. 

Parental love is easily gratified, but on this occasion 
the gratification was merited—the child was like 
her mother, and might have been painted for a 
cherub. 

A collation, for luncheon was over, finished the 
visit; choicest fruit, rarest wines were produced, and 
we must do Mrs. Beaumont the justice to say, she 
pushed her friend Miss Briggs, and her judgment in 
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pictures and statues, and her taste in wine, off to 
the best advantage. 

It is one of the great mortifications those who 
have fine collections of pictures experience, to find so 
few who really can appreciate them; all admire, 
and exclaim, Fine! wonderful! charming! but if they 
extend the praise, it is nine times in ten on the wrong 
pictures, or the least admirable part of an acknow¬ 
ledged fine one. 

Miss Briggs had picked up abroad much of the 
verbiage of criticism; and Mr. Van Tulip was not 
liimself so very accurate a judge as to detect her 

f 

errors,’and she had, some how or other, talked herself 
into the reputation of being a remarkablit/ dcvcj' 
woman. 

When they retunied home, Mrs. Beaumont con¬ 
gratulated her friend on the success of the bonnet. 
“ I knew it would do the thing, and your judicious 
admiration of the little girl, I am sure that went 
quite to the heart of the parent.’’ 

Miss Briggs disclaimed all this, with the air of 
anxiously wishing her denial to be discredited: and 
still more anxiously desiring the accusations might 
be true, or become so. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ do tell 
me, for I depend on your judgment, when I distrust 
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my own, do you see any teridresse between Emily and 
the Count, for I have fancied there was?” 

** Oh dear, none in the world, nothing but what 
was due to her, as your niece, and you know you 
have been cruel to him of late, so he had nothing for 
it, but to reinstate himself in your favour by means 
of Emily; and really now you have mentioned the 
subject, I do think you carried your resentment about 
those men he brought rather too far, anvd have not 
been half grateful enough to him for setting your 
sonnet so beautifully; he told me he sat up three 

nights to do it, and that the man he employed to 

« 

copy it out, would have given him any thing to have 
been allowed to publish it; the poor Count added, 
with a sigh, ‘ Oh, did I dare attempt a companion 
to it, and express my own sentiments, but, alas! c'es. 
dej'eiidu.' ” 

Mrs. Beaumont went to dress in the highest pos¬ 
sible good humour; now we are free to confess, that 
Miss Briggs, on this occasion, made use of more ar¬ 
tifice and mental reservation than usual. She had 
observed the Count’s manners and looks towards 
Emily, but it was her own interest, just now, to keep 
Mrs. Beaumont in good humour, and therefore she 
would not risk telling her an unwelcome truth ; and 
howeVfer jealous Miss Briggs might be of Emily’s 
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governing influence over her aunt, this was not a 
moment when it was most formidable. 

If she should succeed in establishing herself in the 

Regent’s Park, Emily would step into her place, and 

prevent Mrs. Beaumont from putting any obstacle 

in the way of her promotion, which, weighing her 

own fancied importance, and knowing the indolence 

of her patroness’s character, might happen. Emily 

was going to India, but few people went there if they 

could get as comfortable a home here, as her rich 

aunt had to offer her. Mrs. Beaumont did not spend 

all her income, she had herself watched the accumu- 

lation of the residue, and if she did not want it, it 

*1 

was a great bait to Emily ;—such were the reasonings 
of vanity and avarice! 

Though young men marry, as well as those who 
arc more advanced in life, marriage with them is 
the cud, not tlie beginning of things; they fall in love, 
they go on witliout thinking of its consequences, their 
inclination, pr honour, closes the business. The vari¬ 
ation to this rule is from marriages made on specula¬ 
tion by young men of ruined fortune, on heiresses— 
that is quite another affair—luit if a widower, who 
has no need to look for dowry, takes it into his head to 
many, it becomes the business of his life, he follows 
every pretty girl he meets with—gets laughed at, 
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and takes to soberer choice: such was the case with 
Mynheer Van Tulip—^he found himself solitary after 
the death of his wife, and he travelled, collected his 
articles ,of vertu—then built a house to hold them, 
one of the detached villas in the Regent’s Park, after 
an Italian model—^this was finished, all its treasures 
arranged, his little girl settled with her Swiss Gover¬ 
ness—and now the one thing, the only thing wanting, 
was a wife —his first had been young and beautiful, 
but she was no companion to him; this time he would 
dispense with youth and beauty, they were lowers 
that soon faded. 

In ^ moment of desolation of heart Miss Briggs’s 
image came before him, and with a true mercantile 
idea of calculating debtor and creditor account, 
he took pen and paper, and drew out the following 
pour et contre. 

Steady sensible woman ; Not young, certainly not handsome. 

Excellent mother, and intructress , , 

A little doubtful as to temper : 

to my child ; 

Good manager of my house. Perhaps too much so of myself. 

Advantageous connexion. No money. Bah ! as Napoleon 

used to say. 

Upon the whole, le pour predominated, and Mr. 
Van Tulip made a visit next day in Stanhope-street, 
he was received by Mrs. Beaumont, who feared her 
friend Miss Briggs was out, was sure she would regret 
it, but she, treated the thing carelessly. 
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Mr. Van Tulip was in person, a short, squai’e, 
Dutch built man, with a face like one of his own tulips 
reversed, spreading broad at the bottom, and narrow 
at the top, the exact contrary to the classic oval; of 
his hair, and whiskers, which were alike remarkable, 
it iiiight be said : 

The upper part whereof was whey. 

The nether orange mixed with grey. 

His conversation was as singular as his person, it 
was wj|at school boys call lm})ble bubble, but might 
more elegantly be termed desultory. 

“ Charming day, madam,addressing Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, “and charming house! beautifully fitted up. 
How well I remember you and your friend in Villa 
da Lagretta at Naples; delicious climate, sailing on 
the bay enchanting! Vesuvius in all her glory ! you 
have a very pretty place, I understand, in Warwick- 
shire i I beg pardon, I luilieve it is Staffordshire, not 
so rich as the plains of Lombardy, but more pictu¬ 
resque. Oh ! yes ! I remember going into that county 
with my friend Lockley, do you happen to know Phil 
Lockley, madjim ? ” 

Mrs. Beaumont did not. 

“ Oh, no! before your time; I might have looked 
in your face and spared you the question. Well! 
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though you did not know him, he was a good fellow, 
and a hospitable one too. Do you recollect iny 
meeting you and Miss Briggs the first time; it was 
in Tliorvmldson’s studio. The arts not much pa¬ 
tronized in England, ma’am ! ” 

“ I ])cg your pardon,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ 1 
believe Canovo sold most of his best things to English 
noblemen, and could not supply their orders ; and our 
first portrait painter went all over Europe, to paint 
the great men who figured in the late war, and lor 
the King of England.” 

“Triu'! ma’am, I was thinking of my friend the 
Swede, Jbut perhaps his turn is to come; have you 
ever been in Sweden, ma’am.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Oh, you would like it, a fine country ! charniitig 
people! not so well calculated for English ladies, bad 
roads, bad accommodations !” * 

Turning short round to the window, he said, “A 
camellia i?ivoluta, I declare, are you fond of flowers ? 
I see you are. Are there any you wish to liave from 
the Horticultural Gardens? I belong to them, and 
should be too happy to get any thing, we are anxious¬ 
ly watching some seeds from the banks of the Swan 
River.” 

Luckily some visitor entered, and poor Mrs. Beau- 
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mont had time to breathe, and Mr. Vun Tulip to take 
his leave; amongst her visitors was Miss Talbot. 

“ Well! my dear creature, how are you ? and how 
have you been these thousand ages that haVe elapsed 
since I saw you ? 

“Pretty well!” replied Mrs. Beaumont, laugh¬ 
ing, “ only grown a good deal older in that time, as 
you must reasonably expect; but considering I must 
now far exceed the age of Methusela, I trust I am in 
pretty good looks.” 

“Oil! to bo sure, I did not mean to add a day to 
your age, or to extract the smallest shade from your 
bloom; but only to express my own feelings, and re¬ 
gret that we had not met for such an immeasurable 
time! ” 

“ ThriiC, or at most, four days.” 

“Well my dear! and what have yon been doing 
to forward our grand scheme of the Jnl'dlectuana ? ’’ 

“ Oh, nothing! ” replied Mrs. Beaumont, “ your 
plan is vastly beyond me, but Miss Briggs has en¬ 
tered heart and soul into it, and I suppose I must 
support her.” 

“ To be sure, and your own importance also! ” 

“ My importance Is not that of a mouse,” said 
Mrs. Beaumont languidly. 

“ My dear! what spell is come over you? You, 
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who used to be up to everything intellecUuil 1 why are 
you failing now! ” 

“ I do not know, but I think all those attempts 
end in no^hing; but I am most happy to indulge Miss 
Briggs in her taste, and to promote her pleasure.” 

“ Where is she? 

“Gone to one of your meetings at Miss Jen* 
kin’s?” 

“ Bless me! I ought to have been there also, I 
must have mistaken the day, surely it is not Wed¬ 
nesday ? ” 

“ Ihidoubtedly it is! ” 

“ Well! then I must be off. Miss Fidget will can¬ 
ter there in five minutes, fare-ye-well.” 

Miss Bi iggs returned from her party, full of glee : 
she was introduced to Delphiiic Gay, the cele])rated 
French poetess, the tenth Muse; she described her 
person, a tajl, rather handsome, dark woman, with 
eyes, that for their fire, might have done for the 
Pythoness of the shrine of Aj)ollo, in “ wild plirenzy 
rolling ; ” her hair, of which she had a great profu¬ 
sion, of wdiat might (if the point were stretched) be 
called (luhurn, but in common parlance it would be 
denominated Jieri/ red, it hung in snaky curls, worthy 
of a Medusa, from her forehead to her waist, like the 
mane of a mermaid ; but to have seen such a wonder 
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was enough ; the poetess spoke little, for the language 
around her was English, of which she did not un¬ 
derstand a word; some persons to whom she was in¬ 
troduced spoke to her in French ; but if, as asserted, 
authors are best in their books, it is more particularly 
so of poets and poetesses, for they certainly do not 
talk in verse, or hitch rliymes to the end of their 
sentences. 

Miss Briggs ran herself out of breath on the sub¬ 
ject of the Muse, and before Mrs. Beaumont could 
get in a woi-d, had anotlier w^onder to talk of, 
Madam de Coiitza, she was a phisiologist, craniologist, 
physiognomist united ; could tell from seeing the model 
of a nose the disposition of a person ; from that of a 
forehead the strength of the understanding ; and from 
one of the mouthy the temper. A large table at Miss 
Jenkins’ w'^as covered with models, and drawings also, 
of these features, eyc-brow^s, that display</d the sensi¬ 
bility of the owner; but above all, for curiosity, were the 
models of ears^ a feature in general scarcely thought 
of, but now described to be of the greatest import¬ 
ance in making the character ; a round small ear in¬ 
dicated a great amiability ; a long ear understanding ; 
an ear setting out from the head, and large, display- 
ing foU^; in short, Miss. Briggs had learnt in one 
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hour a complete science: when quite exhausted she 
stopped, and Mrs. Beaumont said, 

“ Now, my dear ! if you have patience to hear 
tale, perhaps you may regret that you were not here, 
for I have had your preux chevalier^ Mynheer Van 
Tulip, greatly disappointed not to see you ; in the space 
of twenty minutes he took me three times over the 
Alpas, and back again to England; thenhe dragged me 
to Sweden, thence to the Swan River, and we finally 
landed at the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick ; but 
to recompense you for your disappointment, I shall 
ask him to dinner the first party 1 make.” 

“ Apropos of dinner,” said Miss Briggs, “ I met 
to day Miss Cunnings, and I pledged myself, or 
rather you, my amiable friend, to give a dinner ac¬ 
cording to her chemical plan.” 

“You have not surely been so imprudent, the 
thing is quite impossible, you know Dupuis, who I 
am afraid never would be persuaded into your scheme, 
is going to Paris for a fortnight, to settle the affairs of 
bis father, who is lately dead, and if I give any dinner 
at all, it must be this week, before he goes,” 

“ Oh, then, when he is gone is just the time to do 
what I wish, and what I am sure would redound to 
3 'our credit; have the dinner I propose wdieu Dupuis 
is aw^ay; Richardson is quite equal to it, under the 
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instruction of Miss Cunnings, and I will take care 
and procure that to its fullest extent.” 

“ Well! then I must invite the Van Tulip to that! 
and remeinher you take all consequences as to its ef¬ 
fects, to its producing cholera.” 

“ Most willingly, only name your day! ” 

“ IVext Tuesday sen’night will suit me, but will it 
ixive sufficient notice ? ” 

‘‘ Oil yes ! for the party I propose! ” 

“ Remeinher,” said Mrs. Beaumont,” “ I do not 
like a dinner of more than twelve; who will you 
have ? ” 

“ First, Miss Cunnings, Miss Jenkins, Madam 
Delphine Gay, by way of variety.” 

“But I do not know her.” 

“ I will manage the introduction, leave it to me. 
Miss Talhot, that makes six women ; you will of course 
have equal jiroportions.” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ Well then, Dr. Marvel, Mr. Flemming, and your 
favourite Crayon! ” 

“ And your friend Van Tulip !” 

“Yes, and Count St. Ange ! ” 

“ That is only five ? ” 

“ True, hut what do you say to Mr. Greffier, he 
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is a most intelligent person, and worthy of sueh a 
party! ** 

“Well then, it is fixed, you will write tlic notes, 
and you must also coax Hichardson into your plan.” 
“ Never fear, I will manage her.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


There is notliinp; more difficult in the attempt, nor 
more hopeless in its execution, than to administer 
consolation to those who will not be consoled ; who 
consider every evil that happens to them, not as the 
decree of Him who cannot err, nor as the consequence 
of their own folly, and its just punishiVient; and, 
who therefore submit to it with humble resignation; 
but, on the contrary, resist it, complain of it, and 
imagine themselves to be marked out for suffering; 
who, in one moment of anguish, forget all the bless¬ 
ings they possess, and perhaps have possessed, with¬ 
out one thought of the Great Giver; and bemoan 
themselves as if they were the most unfortunate and 
the ow/y unfortunate, people in the world. 

Of this class was Mrs. Villiars. That her beauti- 
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ful son, who had led a life of undeviating prosperity 
and senseless folly, that he should at last feel the 
consequences of the latter, and suffer under it, was 
more than she could comprehend. She measured not 
her grief by those who have been wholly bereaved of 
much worthier sons, on whom perhaps their whole 
dependance for support rested. 

Miss Shirley, who understood her friend’s charac¬ 
ter, and whilst she despised its weakness, pitied 
the sufferings that weakness brought on her, judici¬ 
ously let her at first sob, and complain; — to the 
larter, she in the kindest tone of commiseration ven¬ 
tured to say, 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Villiars, the case is not 
hopeless ; Colonel Wetheral did not say it was; why 
should you distrust the goodness of God; address 
your prayers to Him, and lie will relieve your dis¬ 
tress, or support you under it; wait calmly till to¬ 
morrow, we may hear a better account.” 

“Oh, then, you do not think Augustus is in so 
very hopeless a state; a thousand blessings on you 
for saying so.” 

And, with the usual fluctuations of a weak mind, 
she was as much inclined to be too sanguine, as she 
Was before to be too desponding. 

“ I do not promise you,” said Miss Shirley, “ he 
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can recover; the extent of the injury he has received 
could not he ascertained when his friend left him; 
but whilst there is life, there is hope, especially at 
his age; let us trust all to the mercy of God, and as 
the best means of deserving that mercy, apply for it, 
and endeavour to receive the sentence of the Almighty 
with wisdom and resignation.'' 

Mrs. Villiars tried to benefit by this advice, but the 
mind, and above all, the feelings,must be used to the 
control of reason and religion to submit to them. An 
effort, however small, to subdue grief, is not wholly 
unprofitable, to those who make the trial. 

Mrs. Villiars retired to rest at night more calm 
and resigned, to wait the intelligence of the morning. 
Colonel Wetheral was a very early visitor, and though 
Miss Shirley was an early riser, only Miss Neville 
was down stairs to receive him; his visit was short, 

V 

but his report rather favourable; Mr. Villiars had 
spolam once; and, though he did not seem at all 
aware of what had happened ; his shewing some 
symj)toin of recollection, in asking if Gordon was on 
guard in his room, was considered favourable; the 
nature of the injury was ascertained, it was not a 
fractured skull, but a severe blow on the forehead 
which had broken the cartilege of the nose, and of 
course injured all the nerves that meet on,that point, 
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called la clef des nerves; tolerably confident hopes 
therefore were entertained of his ultimate recovery, 
though it would be tedious, requiring great care and 
quiet^ and above all, no agitation of mind. Colonel 
Wetheral therefore repeated his entreaties that 
Mrs. Villiars would not go to her son ; he arranged 
a plan for her hearing every day, but begged he 
might be alloAved, occasionally, to be the bearer of 
the iiitelliii,ence. lie had his own reasons for this re- 
quest; he was not, in even so short an acquaintance, 
insensible to the very j)leasing person, and amiable 
matliiers, of Miss Neville ; he had arrived at an age 
when dOme.-tic life is desirable, and he had reached a 
})oiiit in his profession when it ceascss to be iiicon- 
veiiieiit, or imprudent. He wiis prevailed on to stay 
breakfast, talked most agreeably on general subjects, 
and when speaking of Mr. Villiars, and other young 
men under Ins command, he shewed so much kind 
feeling, and high principle, it was impossible not to 
like him. 

# Thobc wdio possess those qualities never find any 
occasion too trivial to shew them : they are the cor¬ 
ner stones, without which the edifice would be frail 
and perishable; and, like adamant, you see them in 
the mhiutest part. 

VVlicn h^ was gone, Caroline exclaimed, “ Well, 
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if Colonel Wetheral was twenty years younger, I 
do think I should be in love with him ; he is so 
gentleman-like, and seems to be so good, and 
right thinking a man. Take care of yourself, 
Miss Neville, for he seems to intend often to 
visit here.” 

“You need not have objected to his age,” said 
Miss Shirley, laughing, “ for perhaps you are doom¬ 
ed, Caroline, to an older person ; few men in India, 
have it in their power to marry till they are middle- 
aged, or what you call o/r/so make up your mind 
to it; I advise you.” 

Mrs. Villiars was in ecstacies at the more favour¬ 
able account of her son, Imt. in despair at not being 
allowed to go to him, thought herself very ill-used on 
the occasion, and was hardly to be ke])t from break¬ 
ing through the restriction. It was, by degrees, 
broke to her what the injury was, and the fear tliat 
it might, if he recovered, be a source of ill liealth for 
the rest of his life, and it certainly would, in a great 
degree, destroy his beauty. Colonel Wetheral de¬ 
scribed his nose as bent nearly flat, and his eyes and 
mouth likely to be disfigured. His mother was 
almost frantic at this intelligence; she had always 
indulged in far more than a mother’s privileged ad¬ 
miration of his person, but the judicious reasoning of 
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Miss Shirley, calmed her, and induced her to thank¬ 
fulness that his life was spared. 

A few days after this, for Miss Shirley had con¬ 
sented tor prolong her visit till her friend’s mind was 
more at ease, they were rather sui^prised by a visit 
from Mr. Melbourne ; he brought them letters from 
India, and rather anticipated the contents of them, 
by saying that Mr. Edward Shirley had, in a letter to 
him, expressed his wish that his daughters should 
remain another year in England : he gave no reason 
lin* il, but desired, if his sisters could not continue to 
rec«i\'e them, that he, Mr. Melbourne, would tind 
’^onn^ eligible place tor them. 

Miss Shii’ley. bel’ort; she opened her letter, to re- 
e<*i\e th(‘ rtMpu'st from her brother’s hand, declared 
her readiiKJSS to retain Caroline another year, if she 
liked so dull a life as her’s : she could not answer 
for Mrs. Boaumont, l)ut would rather have both 
undei her charge, than that they should he placed 
where the care of tliem might htJ more doubtful. 

Mr. Melhourne had forwarded letters, probably to 
the same jmrport, to Mrs. Beaumont; he had an¬ 
other object in liis visit ; what it was did not trans¬ 
pire ; it seemed to have agitated Miss hSliirley, and 
several times in the day the tears stood in her eyes. 
Her adectionate niece could not, at last, help ex- 
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pressing her anxiety, least there was anything in 
the letters from India to distress her aunt. 

“Oh! no, my dear! it is merely a personal concern, 
and one in which no participation will give me any 
relief.'^ 

Mr. Mel])ouriie sat some time with Mrs. Villiars, 
and endeavoured to soften, or rationalize her grief: 
he knew her well; his wife had, as well as Miss 
Shirh'y, been her school-fellow and intimate, and, 
though all three were of very different dis})ositions, 
they formed an affectionate trio; Mrs. Melbourne 
and Miss Shirley were much better suited, and rfiore 
worthy of each other, than Mrs, Villiai*s was of the 
companionship of either. 

If we do not f(*-el obliged to betray the whole of the 
conference between Mr. Melbourne and Miss Shirley, 
which lastetl some time, one circumstance is neces¬ 
sary to be explained. 

Miss Shirley consulted him, as to the propriety of 
acquainting Mr.Villiar’s sister of his situation, and she 
learned from him, wdiat she had before but too much 
reason to apprehend, that Mrs. Forester’s conduct, in 
Dublin, was anything but what was respectable, if 
there really was no greater harm; she professed the 
greatest affection foi^ her husband, nursed him 
through a dangerous illness, and yet was never with- 
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out some young man, and often one of not the most 
perfect character, in her train, riding, walking, or 
dancing; and, what was the most to be lamented, 
she made her daughter, a fine shewy girl of eleven 
years old, a sort of chaprone to her; he strongly 
recommended her being immediately acquainted with 
her brother's situation, and urged to return to Eng¬ 
land, adding, 

“ I lu)])e her mother’s influence, and yours, my 
dear madam, in a scene of sickness, may make 
,4ome iu)p]*essio]i on her: she idolizes her brother; 
perhaps it might break through connexions, and 
conduct, so little creditable to herself, and her 
faniilv.” 

ft.' 

Alas ! ” replied Miss Shirley, “ her mother’s 
indulgence and blindness to the faults of her chil- 
dren, give me little hopes from her; but I will 
not shrink from the painful task, if I can do any 
good.” 

Aft(‘r communicating the name of the person who 
was now “ lord of the ascendant,” as well as told those 
who had previously been so favoured, Mr. Melbourne 
took his leave. 

By Miss Shirley’s advice, and Miss Neville’s pen, 
a lefler was written to Mrs. Forester, acquainting 
her with her brother’s accident, and saying, that if 

K 2 
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she wished to see him alive, she must not delay her 
return, as his life was considered still in great danger. 
The daily accounts received of him were rather more 
favourable, but the future consequences on his health 
were equally to be dreaded, as the immediate danger. 

In about ten days his surgeons pronounced him 
able to be moved with safety in one of Hannan’s car¬ 
riages ; his remaining at the farm house at Gilston 
was so very inconvenient to his medical attendants, 
as well as to the family who had so kindly taken him 
into their house, that this arrangement was made; but 
the time of his arriving at Marchwood was kept se¬ 
cret from his mother, and contrived to be during her 
daily airing ; she knew he was to come to her liouse, 
but did not expect him so soon ; and when she came 
home she was met by his sui'geon, who prevented her 
rushing to his room, by assuring her, in her son’s ex’ 
hausted state, her agitation might be fatal to him. 

When the meeting did take place, the poor in¬ 
valid, partly under the influence of an opiate, and 
partly from the state of his subdued foculties, could 
only be made to comprehend his mother was there, 
but he never spoke to her; when she left his room 
her grief was almost uncontrollable ; she bemoaned 
the loss of his beauty, even more than ihc apparent 
loss of his understanding; she could not look at him 
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without terror, though the extent of the mischief was 
not visible from under the bandages with which his 
face was covered. 

Miss Shirley took her place by his bed-side for 
hours together, and by her ti’anquil, composed man¬ 
ner was able to administer to his comforts: his 
mother in her agitated state could not do so. 

Violent emotions are never lasting, and Mrs. Vil- 
liars by degrees got accustomed to her son’s distress¬ 
ing state, and was able frequently to go into liis room 
an*d look calmly on him : he sometimes seemed sen¬ 
sible of her presence, and, if she pressed his hand, re¬ 
turned it faintly. His judicious nurse, Miss Shirley, 
saw an amendment, though but a trifling one, from 
day to day, and cheered her friend, Mrs. Villiars, by 
reporting it, and it was confirmed by the surgeons. 

At about the end of a week from Mr. Villiar’s 
arrival at home, his sister, Mrs. Forester, arrived ; 
the scene between her and her mother may be easily 
imagined—it is not so easily described ; Mrs. Fores¬ 
ter fancied she should not find her brother alive, and 
was prepared accordingly ; when she found him re¬ 
covering, she was inclined to reproach her mother for 
sendhig for her, as she was enjoying herself very 
much in D^ublin. 

She had not been many days at Marchwood when 
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an infamous paragraph appeared in the limes, that 
clearly pointed to her, and her conduct; designating 
her as the young and beautiful wife of an officer of 
extensive command, who had suddeidy left Dublin, 
under pretence of the illness of a brother, but that 
report was busy in ascribing it to another cause, as a 
gallant naval officer, who had for some time been on 
that tack, was lately appointed to a ship; his pre¬ 
decessor was a lady-killing Lancer; the editor of the 
paper pretended to make this statement with regret, 
as the husband of the lady, who seemed passive on 
the occasion, was a man highly esteemed. 

Miss Shirley felt sure this was levelled at Mrs. 
Forester, and regretted most sincerely that there 
should be some ground for it, in her iiidiscretit con¬ 
duct. 

Mrs. Villiars read the paragraph, and wondered 
over it, who it could mean, and referred to her 
daughter, saying that as she, “ had just left Dub¬ 
lin, she must know who it was;’’ a slight blush 
came over Mrs. Forester’s face, but she declared her 
entire ignorance, adding. 

“ Really, Dublin is so large a place, one cannot 
know all the scandal going on there.” 

“ I thought,” said Mi s. Villiars, “ the circle of 
society in Dublin was so much narrower than that of 
London, such things were more easily known,” 
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At this moment Mrs. Forester met Miss Shirley’s 
eye, in which there was a mild reproof at her du¬ 
plicity, dnd a penetrating glance that said, “Are you 
unconscious ?” She coloured deeply, and made an ex¬ 
cuse to leave the room; but the ice was broke. Miss 
Shirley had known her from infancy, and often 
taken the privilege of a friend to tell her of her 
faults, the predominant of which was vauily, and she 
did not mean to let this occasion pass unheeded; at 
the same time she felt the delicacy of the task she 
wsfs undertaking; and meant, before coming to any 
explaiMition with Mrs. Forester, to discover exactly 
the terms on which she stood with her husband 

Her feelings were greatly excited by the deplorable 
state in which she found her brother, he seemed to 
possess no power of ai’ticulation, or at least a very 
imperfect oAe, he had only uttered a few words since 
his accident, and those were rather incoherent, nor 
was it certain he distinguished objects ; the bandage 
was taken from his eyes, they had a glassy, fixed 
look, but he certainly heard perfectly; it was the 
sound of his mother’s voice that produced the pres¬ 
sure of her hand that so much delighted her ; and he 
seemed to have the same recognition of his sister, for 
when she came to his bed-side, and called him her 
dear Augustus, he made an effort to put out his 
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hand, and suiFered her to retain it in hers; all the 
rest was deplorable, but the surgeons said, one and 
twenty days must pass before any material change 
could be expected, and only fifteen of them were 
elapsed; that there had been a concussion of the 
brain no doubt was entertained, and therefore life 
was very uncertain, and perfect recovery was almost 
hopeless. 

Mrs. Forester sat hours by the side of her bro¬ 
ther’s bed. Perhaps there is no better place for reflec¬ 
tion than either on a sick bed, or by the side of one ; 
there all the fleeting pleasures, all the vain pursuits 
of this idle world, vanish into air; nought appears but 
huiriaii weakness and human frailty ; the pi‘ojects of 
andjition, the allurements of vanity, fade before that 
awful eternity, which is opening before us. It mfiy 
reasonably be hoped that some useful reflcelions 
])assed in those moments over Mrs. Forester’s mind : 
“ lloAv uncertain,” might she say, “ is all that we call 
happhiess! two short weeks ago and Augustus pos¬ 
sessed every thing that was enviable in life, now he 
is all but a corpse !” 

We hope these were her thoughts, and that they 
cai'i'ied themselves home to her bosom, and led to a 
review of her own conduct, but we do not take upon 
us to say that it was so ; pei haps to av^oid Miss Shir- 
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iey, and her scrutiny, might often send her to her 
melancholy post, for however the sanguine temper 
of Mrs. Villiars might lead her to hope for her son’s 
recovery,*it was impossible for less prejudiced persons 
to see its probability in the same light. 

The regimental surgeon, besides one of great emi¬ 
nence from London, attended every day, and often 
with the former came Colonel Wetheral, and some¬ 
times a Mr. Gordon, a friend of Captain Villiars; the 
former not unfrequently staid‘to breakfast or lun¬ 
cheon, as the time of day happened, and the kind in- 
ter<?st he took in the unfortunate sufferer endeared 
him to •the whole family; he was well acquainted 
with Major-General Forester, had served under him, 
and, of course, he entered into the concerns of the 
family. Mrs. Villiars was helpless in the extreme, 
so that Miss Shirley was obliged on many occasions 
not only to advise, but to act; Mrs- Forester drew back, 
indeed hers was a delicate position ; she was tenderly 
attached to her brother, as much so as a vain, selfish 
woman can be, but other feelings were sometimes 
excited, almost without her will; if her brother died, 
she should be in a very different situation than she 
now was, she should then be a great heiress! 

Miss Shirley watched with benevolent anxiety the 
different turns in her feelings, and from what she 
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gathered, both from the sui-geons and Col. Wetheral, 
she began to fear there was little, or no hope of a favour¬ 
able issue to Mr.Villiars’s illness, though the crisis i^as 
not passed; — she endeavoured in the gentlest way to 
prepare Mrs. Villiars for tne worst: at first she would 
not hear that worst mentioned. 

No! no! she was sure God would hear the prayers 
of an almost distracted mother. 

Miss Shirley in vain repeated that He would order 
every thing for the best, tliat in Ills wisdom, as well 
as His mercy, must be our trust; and then gently 
suggested how much worse than death, would be a 
lingering life of pain and suffering, deprived, perhaps, 
of some of his faculties. 

It was impossible at first to make Mrs. Villiars 
imagine such a state, as connected with her beautiful 
and beloved son, but there are many painful ideas 
that the mind at first rejects, which by repeated repre¬ 
sentation it grows familiarized to ; the poor mother 
saw from hour to hour her darling child lying, all 
but senseless, and sometimes apparently in a state of 
suffering ; and" nothing so easily reconciles us to the 
loss of those we love, as seeing theii* protracted suf¬ 
ferings ; but there were times when her grief at the 
idea was heart-rending, she felt tlic comfort—the 
happiness of having her friend Miss Shirley with her; 
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for she was one of those who thought “the house of 
mourning better than the house of feasting indeed 
into the latter her inclination never led her, but to 
the former, she was a ready, and a welcome guest. 

Caroline too took a useful part on the occasion, 
she frequently amused Mrs. Villiars by reading to 
her; and, by her aunt’s direction, often consoled her, 
by selecting such subjects as were suited to calm the 
mind, and lead it to trust in Heaven for strength and 
succour. 

Miss Neville’s station was generally by the bed¬ 
side of her suffering cousin, excepting when relieved 
his sister; it was there Col. Wetheral often found 
her, and it was there his admiration for her increased; 
and it Avas there a sort of confidential intercourse 
took place between them, that was unobserved by the 
rest of the family. 

Whilst day after day crept on towards the impor¬ 
tant crisis Of the disease. Miss Shirley observed Mrs. 
Forester unusually agitated one morning at receipt 
of two letters by the post; to which the emotion was 
owing she could not ascertain: one, which she said 
was from her husband, she opened; the other she 
carefully deposited in her sachet, 

Mrs, Villiars asked if Gen. Forester was coming 
to England 1 
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“ Oh no!” was the careless answer, and she retired 
to her room; when she next appenred, it was evident 
her time had been spent in tears ; and the following 
morning, whilst reading the paper, she fainted away. 
On her recovery she was anxious to account for this 
occurrence by assuring her mother it was wliat often 
happened to her, and had been occasioned by hei* 
having sat up part of the night with dear Augustus.” 

Nothing could be farthei* fimn the character of 
Miss Shirley than that prying curiosity which is at¬ 
tributed to ladies of her age and condition; but, ac¬ 
cidentally taking up the paper, she saw in a conspi¬ 
cuous column, 

“ Sailed yesterday under secret orders, Captain— 
of the Medusa.” 

She recognised the name as that of Mrs. Forester’s 
present attentif, and rejoiced at the circumstance, — 
it accounted lor the fainting, and for the unopened 
letter. Ihit was it possible ! and her pure upright 
mind revolted from the idea, that the wife of one, 
who had the character of being the kindest and most 
indulgent of husbands, the mother of several chil¬ 
dren, one of them almost approaching womanhowl, 
could indulge in an attachment, so contrary to her 
duty, so derogatory to her character. 

Alas, it is but too common a situation into which 
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vanity, a thirst of admiration, and an insatiable love 
of amusement, hurries thoughtless young women, 
especially those whose husbands are, f]*om profes¬ 
sional duties, compelled to leave them much to them¬ 
selves; but now might perhaps be the moment to 
save her, to snatch her from ruin, it must be tried, 
however ungrateful and uncongenial the task. 

On this evening Mrs. Villiars insisted that her 
daughter should not visit the sick chamber, but leave 
her brother to Miss Neville’s care. 

■ As the party sat round the work-ta])le, Mrs. Vil- 
liars mentioned, with a weak sort of ])ity, a woman 
of high rank who had dishonoured her husband, 
disgraced her family, and abandoned her children; 
calling her, “ a poor unfortunate creature!” 

“ 1, on the contrary,” said Miss Shirley, “ call her 
a wicked, unprincipled woman.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you are so good yourself, you make 
no allowance for the temptation weaker jjeo])le fail 
by, and she had a very disagreeable Ijusbjind.” 

“ Neither form any excuse, in my opinion, for 
such conduct: we are assured, by the highest authority 
that, ‘ we shall not be tempted above what we are 
able to bear, and that with the temptation will be 
given a way to escape,’ if we really desire to escape: 
we d*aily pray, ‘ not to be led into temptation,’ but 
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we seldom think it necessary to refrain from those 
indulgences by which we lead ourselves into it. A love 
of incessant dissipation, inordinate vanity, and desire 
of admiration, such as a married woman should shun, 
not covet, too often end in such direliction of morals. 
I am willing to believe that not one in ten of the 
women who fall into this snare are at all aware in 
the heginning of such liaisons^ where they will end. I 
consider the first step is a marriage of interest with¬ 
out inclination.” 

“ Oh, but,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ that is not ahvdys 

the case, for you may remember Lady W-all but 

} 

died for love of Lord VV-, and in three years they 

were separated, though, I believe, they never proved 
any thing criminal against her; but they disagreed 
so.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Shirley, “but Lady 

-was only saved by the interference of her 

motlier, and 1 don’t know wlietlier those violent love 
matches, where all prudence is set at defiance, are not 
as likely as any other to turn out unhap])ily ; what 
is violent cannot be lasting, especially in ill-regulated, 
and uncontrolled minds. Persons who have been 
used to indulge every capricious fancy are just as 
likely to change those fancies towards their husbands 
as towards their caps and bonnets.’* 
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“ But, my dear Margaret, if you will neither have 
girls marry for love, nor for money, what are they to 
marrv for V* 

“ I know,” said Miss Shirley, “ all that old maids 
say on the subject of matrimony is laughed at; it is 
supposed we can know nothing of Jove ; it is asserted 
we never can have felt the passion, when perhaps we 
have been the victims of attachment,” a little choak- 
ing in Miss Shirley’s throat gave her friend tmie to 
say. 

“No one could be a better judge than you are, 
ol* all that relates to the best affections of the 
heart.*” 

Miss Shirley gave a deep sigh, and said, “ 1 con¬ 
sider the ])reseiit system of match-making the most 
detrimental possilde to domestic happiness : girls are 
from their cradles taught that to make a good match, 
and if possible acquire a bi iUiaut establishmeni, is the 
end and aim of their education ; they are, in fact, 
either in their own persons or that of their mothers, 
as complete fortune hunters as the Irish adventur¬ 
ers, who, of old, used to frequent Bath, when thnt was 
a place of fasliionable resort—the Captain Cormorants, 
are now in the shape of Lady Mothers; and their 
daughters are taught that balls are, of all other 
places, the most successful marts for matrimony : a 
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girl dances three times with the same man—her mo¬ 
ther smiles on him, and Hatters him—he proposes— 
and, with no other recommendation but his rent-roll, 
or expentancies, he is accepted ; all that is known of 
his character, is general report; all that is seen of 
his temper, is what may he displayed in chusing car¬ 
riages, and jewels : and, on such an acquaintance at 
the end of a feYP weeks, the happiness of a whole life 
is tnisted — what can he expected? the duties of 
the new engagement, however solemnly promised at 
the altar, are never thought of after the ceremony is 
over—to love^ honour^ and ohej/, are considered mere 
words of form, though God and man are call d to 
witness the contract.” 

“ At least, my dear mother,*' said Mrs. Forester, 
“you can not accuse yourself of committing me in this 
way; perhaps,” she added, wuth a sigh, “ it would 
have been better if you had made the choice 'for 
me. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ I always 
wished you and your brother to please yourselves, 
Uo not you give me reason, as I fear he has done, to 
regret iny indulgence.*' 

Mrs. Forester fetched a deep sigh, put down 
her work—took up a hook and went to the other side 
of the fire, coaxed Azore into her lap and placed a 
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screen, under pretence of shading her eyes, l>etween 
herself and Miss Shirley ; who said : 

“ Old* maid as I am, I am far from being an ene¬ 
my to matrimony ; on the contrary, I think, to the un¬ 
married are denied those most delightful of all enjoy¬ 
ments, domestic, and maternal pleasures : we too often 
feel singleness is not blessedness, for we have no 
power to contribute to the ]iaj>pincss of olhers ; we 
can, only on some occasions lighten their cares. If a 
brother loses his wife, his unmarried sister can, in 
paiT, supply the place to his children, though she 
brings »no comfort to his bosom; Imt we are, I 
think, a necessary part of the system of providences; 
1 have often said, and 1 say it now, that 1 thiidi. 
a woman of large independent fortune is oftcui much 
happier single, than married ; for if slie is not a 
prey lo a newdy man, she at all events loses the ex¬ 
tensive po^er of doing good she would otherwise 
have ])ossessed.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ ifyou w^ould not have 
great fortunes marry, how would you continue their 
property, or how would you provide for younger 
sons ?” 

“ Jl think,” replied Mrs. Shiidey, “the present day is 
particularly unfavourable to inatriinony ; and though 
I do not agree with Mr. Malthus, in all points, 1 
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think this country is over peopled, and I always re¬ 
joice when I hear of respectable people going to the 
Swan River, and various other settlements-^there is 
a fine, luxuriant and immense part of the world un¬ 
peopled, and we in this little Island have more than 
we can maintain.” 

“ Oh!” said Mrs. Villiars, “ I do not understand 
Political Economy.” 

“ Nor I neither,” replied Miss Shirley, “ but I ^oan 
see that every profession is now so crowded, that 
but few can make their way, in either the chuich, 
law, or physic, till life is almost too far adivanced 
for them to care about marr^dng. And look at the 
family of a man, for example, who has from five to 
ten thousand a year—he has four sons, the eldest is 
the only one that can marry during his life time, he 
has spent a younger child’s fortune on the education 
of each of the others; if they marry, it must be some 
city heiress, whose father has made a fortune by specu¬ 
lating, perhaps, in soldier’s shoes. I call that, and 
all such, matches of money i they can seldom be mar¬ 
riages of happiness. Then the daughters in such 
a family, I have already described; they marry also 
for interest, and all the young men who do not sell 
tliemselves for wealth, and who are, from their 
poverty, afraid to as it is called, with young 
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women, and raise expectations they have no power 
of fulfilling, often attach themselves to young mar¬ 
ried women, and our intercourse with the continent, 
and our eageiness in adopting foreign manners, 
facilitates and increases the evil, for such things are 
tolerated abroad as according with corrupt manners. 
Perhaps, at first, by this devoted attention, nothing 
is meant but the amusement of the hour, and the 
safeiy^ as it is supposed, of the thing, encourages it; 
but the wife has, perhaps, married, as I before de¬ 
scribed, the estate^ and not the man ; she finds her 
husband, if not weak and despicable, still not a 
])erson to engage lier affi'Ction; she is drawn on, I 
believe, often, without the smallest intention of wrong, 


except, that of knowing a married woman should 
steadily repulse attention from any man but her 
husband—shu listened to the voice of the charmer,— 
hejT vanit^^ is gratified—she has been educated in 
vaiiiti/, and, at the shrine of vanity^ her peace, if not 
her character, and all that is dear to her in lifii, 
is sacrificed: — her husband is jealous — reproaches 
her, — and if they have not kind and judicious 
friends, to interfere and patch up peace —l)ut not 
happiness —if she gives way to her temper, she has 
nothing for it but to throw herself on her lover, for 
such she has allowed him to be; though perhaps 
this catastrophe is the last thing in the world he 
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wished or intended; and she is lost for ever, to her 
friends, and to society.’’ 

“ Well, my dear Runt,” said Caroline, “ you have 
drawn a dismal picture of matrimony.” 

“ Only matrimony on false principles, my dear 
neice.” 

“ I agree with Caroline,” said Mrs. Villiars. 

Whilst Miss Sliirley had been sj)eaking, she per¬ 
ceived that Mrs. Forester had been crying, and, as 
she concluded her description, she burst into violent 
hysteric sobs. 

“ My dearest child! ” exclaimed Mrs. Villiars, 
“ what can be the matter with you! my good 
friend’s dismal picture, which she must allow us to 
laugh a little a1, as coming from her, has overcome 
you ; or is it your watching so much by dear Au¬ 
gustus’s bed-side 

“ I believe,” said Mrs. Forester, wlten a little 
recovered, “ it is my attendance on my dear brother 
that has weakened my nerves, and I have foolishly 
taken up rather a pathetic book, one beyond my 
present state of feeling.” 

This excuse pacified her anxious mother, who 
intreated her to go to bed, and have some whey and 
sal volatile ; to this she readily consented 

M-rs. Villiars accompanied her daughter to her 
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room, but she would not suffer her to stay, assuring 
her that she should be much better left to herself, 
and to quiet. 

As she returned to the drawing room, Caroline 
said : 

“ But, my dear Aunt, if you think marriages 
made on so short an acquaintance cannot be happy, 
what do you think of those we read of that were 
made by parents, without any knowledge or consent 
of tlTe parties themselves? If I recollect right, Lady 
Rachatd Russel, who was a pattern of conjugal and 
maternal affection, married her cliildreii according to 
h('r own*nil], and ])leasure; 1 think she chose a wife 
for her son, married him, and then sent him abroad 
wliilst she educated his wife. How could such 
matches turn out haj)pily ?” 

“ Women, my dear,” said Miss Shirley w'cre 
tlien very djffercntly educated, and very differently 
esteemed. /Lady Rachael Russel was a very distin¬ 
guished person in h<;r time; and even long before that, 
in the Elizahctheaii age, a few women, the Queen her¬ 
self, Lady .1 ane G rey, and one or two more, had classical 
educations like men; but the re-st were mere house¬ 
wives, they knew nothing bey«3nd their Bibles, and 
a cookery hook; they were no companions, even for 
their husbawds, wdio w^ere themselv^es but indifferently 
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educated;—but they knew lihmT duties^ which were 
to superintend the establishment, sit at the head of 
their taldi s, and look after their children—they lived 
in dull state, they were not approachable—they mixed 
not in society,'as the women of the present day do; 
they had been taught to think rank and opulence 
enough, their wishes went no farther. But now women 
mix so in the world, and if I may be allowed to say 
so, are so dissipated in their habits, and, so relaxed in 
their manners, they run into a thousand dangers of 
wiiich their solemn great grandmothers knew not 
the existence : as the importance of woman increases 
in the scale of society, so does their individuid danger 
and their responsibility increase.” 

“ I think,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ you draw a 
sad, dreary picture of life, my dear, I would have it 
joyous and happy, unclouded by care.” 

“ And so would I,” said Miss Sliirley, “ if the 
thing were possible, but the world is arrowing too 
worldly; as we improve in knowledge, we seem to 
retrograde in virtue; and much that is now wrong in 
morals and habits, in this country, I fear, we owe to 
our intercourse with the Continent. I recollect a very 
wise man who said ‘ that the abuse of words was one 
of the greatest evils under the sun, when you cease 
to call vices by their proper names you soon get to 
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soften them almost into virtues.’ The French call 
an attachment, which at last ends in a breach of the 
seventh commandment, une affaire de c^ar, and it 
seems nofliing, at least nothing criminal. But, my 
dear Mrs. Villiars, you are tired, and why should wc 
prolong a conversation so uninteresting to you ?” 

The parties separated for the night, hut Caroline 
going as was usual, into her aunt’s dressing room, 
found her in deep meditalion, with her head leaning 
on Jierhand; she hesitated a moment at the door, 
but on Miss Shirley’s lifting u}> her head, and saying, 
(.-oine in, dear (Caroline, I want to speak to 
you,” .'“'he; entered and seated herself by the fire op- 
j>uHte her aunt: who said, 

“ 1 cannot help feeling some regret that I have 
involved you, Caroline, in this scene of distress, of 
sickness, and pro})ablc death; for I have no idea Mr. 
Villiars can# recover, or that his recovery is to be 
desired, foiy with a concussion of the bi’ain, which it 
is now cerfain he has, very few recover to any enjoy¬ 
ment of life: it is awful to think in how thoughtless 
and unprepai'cd a state he will probably enter into 
eternity ; for all these days he has lingered have been 
useless in preparing for his great account, for he 
seemsfc to have been hardly conscious of even animal 
existence ; but we must pray for him, and leave him 
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to the uncovenanted mercies of God; but it is of you, 
Caroline, I wanted to talk: I now regret having 
brought you here, not but T know and feci, that a 
house of sickness, as this is, and of sorrow, as I fear 
it will soon be, is calculated to improve the heail;, 
and teach us the proper estimate of ^11 earthly good. 
Yet, as there is sufficient of sorrow mixed in every 
one’s ciij), I would not voluntarily have run you into 
this, and though 1 cannot desert my dear friend in 
her affliction, I have been thinking how I could 

T 

dispose of you.” 

“ My dear, dear, aunt,” exclaimed Caroline, “don't 
send me away, let me share with you whatever of 
grief or distress may visit tliis house; let me learn 
of YOU liow to 1)0 useful: I know and feel it is a 
lesson I shall never forget, and I do think I airi 
sometimes a comfort to Mrs. Villiars, and if not so 
to you, I ani a relief to Miss Neville, to whom 1 feel 
even on this short acquaintance attached, and Mrs. 
Forester is a charming person.” 

“ So she is, my dear, but she is one of whom I 
wish to warn you; her manners are fascinating, I wish 
her conduct was as iiTeproachable.” 

“ My dear aunt, what can you mean ? I never 
heard any body who seemed more amiable and do- 
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inestic, or who talked with more aflfectioii of her 
children, than she docs.” 

You are new to the world, my dear Caroline, 
and of course apt to judge from appearances ; and I 
grieve, particularly in this case, to tell you they are 
too often fallacious. Mrs. Forester lias been unfor¬ 
tunate in her education : she might have been made 
as amiable as she is captivating; I never knew a 
more engaging child; but you must have seen enough 
of iny poor, kind hearted, friend, Mrs. Villiaivs, to be 
aware what her system if indulgence towards her 
children has been ; 1 often, and often, combatted the 
matter with her, but incessant admiration of their 
beauty, constant and lavish praise of their talents, 
and unrestrained gratification of every wish, has 
made them both grow up vain, self-willed, and 
and inconsiderate; the world has done the rest. 
Mi-ft. Foresteras if principle ruled her action, 
when in fact/her only measure is, the opinion of the 
world. Her beauty, which she retains wonderfully, 
for her complexion is as blooming, and her hair as lux¬ 
uriant, as they were at eighteen, procured her a host 
of admirers; amongst them. Colonel Forester carried 
the day, he was violently in love with her, but her 
mother did not think it as advantageous a match as 
she ought to piake, and opposed it more violently 
VOL. III. L 
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than she usually <li(l anything her daughter fancied ; 
and I believe it was that very opposition, so unusual, 
that made Julia Villiars, Mrs. Forester. 1 have not 
seen a great deal of her since her marriage, but my 
intimacy with her mother has always, from her child¬ 
hood, given me th(‘ privilege of openly speaking my 
mind to luir. I have heard much of her conduct that 
has given me concern ; her insatiable h've of admi¬ 
ration is her bane ; sin* cannot exist without incessant 


sacritices at tlje altar of her vanity.” 

“ What sort of man is General Fon'ster 

“ I luJicve an amiable man, but whtli a very tiast^ 
temper; she lias however, under tliat apparent nu ‘n'vtt\ 
a good deal of tact, and 1 have never heard of their 
living otherwise than wadi together; but his ])rof(‘s- 

sional duties unfortunately call him too miielr aw'a> 

** •> 

from her, and I have been told of somf‘ instances of 
indiscretion, that make me treni])le for lier; and 1 
ha\e not h(‘eii without my fears, my fh-jir Caroline, 
that some (»f the plausible, tliough erroneous, maxims 
she hroaehes, may mislead you, and it is on tliut 
account 1 do not like her as your companion : before 
me, she is on her guaid, for sin* know^s 1 should un- 
hesitatingl}/ re[)rove her; for those reasons, and a 
wash not to involve yon in a scene of distress, for 
those you have no tie of friendship to, (tliough it is in 
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such scenes the heart learns its best lesson, and to he 
useful in occasions of trial, brings the greatest satis¬ 
faction to the mind,) I proposed your removal; 1 am 
sure Mrs. Lomax would receive you as her visitor, till 1 
come to town: 1 cannot leave this house till the fate 
of this in»fortunate young man is decided ; and I feur 
it can '.mly be decided by death. 

“ Pray then let me stay with you, dear aunt, and 
1 V ill liy to let th(i scenes 1 may witness make the 
proptT iin}>resslon on me; I always feel anxious 
Jo he us< iUl, and I can’t tielj) dattering myself 1 
fuay he so; but If I am dc Irnp^ I am sure you will 
tell nie*so.” 

(\irohne wished her aunt <!:()()d ni<i'ht, and on her 
own pillow 7-(‘ileet(‘d a good deal on whatslie had said 
re<p(‘cting Mrs. Fon'sttn’, and it oeeurred to lu‘r, tliough 
it luul iu*ver done so hotlu'e, that sli(‘ never lieard her 
talk of )jej‘hiishand ; she sj)oke w’itli enthusiasm of Iut 
cliildren, the hc'auty of the daughter, for she liad 
only oiui, and her sons, of wliic'h tlu're were two, were 
dear, delightful ereaturcs! hut wluni the, veil which 

J <r> 

her fascinating voice and manner threw over her con¬ 
versation was stript off, (Jaroliiie could recollect many 
seiitiiTieiifs and opinions that wt^ri; not, she was sure, 
in accordance with those of her aunt Sliirh'y ; and 
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j<lie determined to examine what Mra. Forester said 
more accurately ; and a slight suspicion arose in her 
mind as to the hearing of some observations that 
hii(\ fallen from her aunt before Mrs. Forester s 
hysterics 



CHAPTER VII. 


The following morning Colonel Wetlieral accompa¬ 
nied the surgeon, or rather brought him in his gig, 
the former breakfasted with Mrs. Villiars and her 
family, whilst the latter remained with his patient, 
and he gratified his hostess very much by repeating 
the anxious enquiries made after her son, not only by 
alJ his brother officers, but by many of the privates in 
his company, by whom he was greatly beloved; he 
also brought a spaniel belonging to Captain Villiars, 
who he said was so wretched without his master, he 
knew not what to do with him. 

Mrs. Forester’s caresses of the dog were quite ex¬ 
travagant—she fed it—she coaxed it—she hugged it— 
but the dog was far from happy, he smelt about the 
room, and though Colonel Wetheral had given a*cau- 
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tion not to l(;t tlio do^ follow him when he went up to 
pay a second visit to his friend, the dog darted out of 
Mrs. Forester’s arms, and was at the door of the sick 
chamber before any one had power to prevent it ; no 
force could get him awtiy from it; though in general 
llie most gtaitle of animals, he became quite fierce 
wlnm any attempt was made to dispossess him of his 
place, as sentry ; at last he took a favourable opportu¬ 
nity, ruslied in, jumped on the bed, licked the hand 
and even tJi(‘ face of his suffering, and nearly insen¬ 
sible master; his caresses seemed even to rouse , his 
torj)id faciiltliS, and he tried to stroke tlie dog, but 
he was too fee])le ; he certainly knew him, nnd made a 
faint effort to articulate Cfiancc: the instinct of the aiii- 
mal almost amounted to sense, finding his master so 
ins(msi)de 1,o his efforts to excite his notice, he went 
round the room, dragging by tlie clothes each indivi¬ 
dual to the l)ed, hut they brought no help, and when 
he saw Colonel Wetheral and the surgeorl preparing 
to depart, and the latter called him, the dog jumped 
o« the bed, placed himself at its foot, and no attempt, 
tho^e in tlu' room dare make, could dispossess him. 

The re])ort of the surgeon was far from favourable, 
the pulse of his patient was very variable, and spas¬ 
modic symtoms showed themselves, tliat indicated in¬ 
creased pressure on the brain. 
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Colonel Wetheral communicated tliis distressiiisr 
intelligence to Miss Neville; tlieir conference was 
long, and f=be appeared so p*eatly agitated when Miss 
Shirley met her in the hall, the latter feared the ac¬ 
count was even worse than she aeknowdedjjied. 

Miss N(!ville’s health and spirits wxtc both im- 
pared hy nearly a fortnight’s attendance on her cousin; 
and when tin* heart is softened hy grief, and the body 
weakened by fatigue, wdiat, in other circumstances, 
would be received with jdeasure, then jiroiluct's pain¬ 
ful sfrH'^atit/ji'i; but she shut herself up till dinner time, 
and tlien joined the family party with a tranquil coun- 
t(uiau\'^, and a not unhapj)// manner : what had been 
her conversation with Colonel Wetheral, beyond the 
stat(‘ of the patient, must be left to time to show. 

This w^as the nineteenth day, there were yet tw'O 
day s more before the fate of tlie sufferer could he ascer¬ 
tained ; it wws thought necessary to infoi*m Mrs. Vil- 
liars that s^mie unfavourable systems had occurred ; 
hut she had got so accustomed to hear the variations, 
slight as they were, of the disease, with alternate hopes 
and f(!ars, that the former, mendy from custom, 
were beginning to preponderate, and they, certainly 
without any good reason, buoyed her up, to think her 
son’s recovery more than possible. He was visited in 
the course ot'the day hy his Loudon surgeon, he con- 
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firmed the report of the morning; and in the evening 
came down the assistant regimental surgeon again, to 
sit up all night: he had done so frequently, in the be¬ 
ginning of the illness, but latterly had discontinued 
it; this circumstance alarmed all but Mrs. Villiars. 

One knows not on such occasions how far a mer¬ 
ciful Providence blinds us to evils, till they are in¬ 
evitable ; and for that reason must be borne. 

As the place of his female nurses by the side of 
Mr. Villiars bed was occupied, the ladies passed the 
evening togetlicr round their work-table. 

“ My dear Fanny,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ what can 
you and Colonel Wetheral have to talk so long about, 
he always stays half an hour after he has taken 
leave of us, having a tete a tete with you.” 

Idle deepest crimson dyed the usually pale cheeks 
of Miss Neville, but her aunt went on : 

( 

“ I really like him ; he is what, in my youth, was 
called a very pretty man. I wonder if he has any 
fortune; if he has, I think you couhl not do better 
Fanny. 1 wish you may be so lucky as to catch him, 
it would be far better for you living in Portman 
Sijuare Barracks, or at Windsor, than with your 
odious sister-in-law.” 

The true state of the case was evident to every one 
but Mrs. Villiars : who continued, 
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“ I don’t mean to distress you, my dear, but I think 
you might put a little confidence in such a circle of 
friends as we are.” 

Miss'Neville seemed choking, and without the 
power of articulation. Miss Shirley tried to turn the 
conversation by complaining of the heat of the room ; 
she got up, and at the same time Miss Neville also, 
to open the door into another room ; when their hands 
were on the lock. Miss Neville, said, 

y Do come for a moment with me into this room ” 
There she explained the whole mystery, and 
l)eg^ed Miss Shirley would communicate to her aunt 
Colonel Wetheral’s proposal, and she escaped to her 
own apartments. 

Mrs. Villiars was delighted at her niece’s pros¬ 
pects, which were, in a pecuniary point of view, better 
than she could have expected for her. Colonel We- 
theral had ,a very good income now, and would 
eventually Have a much larger. 

Mrs. V'illiars was one of those people whose un¬ 
derstanding can only take in one idea at a time ; tliis 
occupied her for the evening, almost to a transient 
forgetfiilness of her son, but when she, with Miss 
Shirley, visited his door on her way to their rooms, 
the su^eon only opened it a little way, and intreated 
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they would not come in, as Ijis patient was restless, 
and he was most anxious to keep him (|iiiet. 

Mrs. Villiars was greatly disappointed, and com¬ 
plained of the medical people wishing to keep her 
from her son. 

Miss Shirlev thought she saw something of un- 

usual anxi(‘tv in Mr. Maclean’s manner, and feeling 
%/ 

the necessity of preparing Mrs. Villiars for an erent 
that now seem(^<l but too probable, she ventured to 
say, 


“ T fear Mr. Villiars is worse to-night.” 

At first his mother was not willing to allow this 
inference; but as it flashed upon her, she expressed 
such deep anxiety, that Miss Sliirley accompanied 
her to her dn^ssing-rooin, when .sjie burst into a most 
]>assionale tit of tears; these her judicious friend did 
not attempt to re])ross, well knouing they always 
bring relief; but nheii the paroxysm' bad a, little 
subsid(‘d, she saul, 

‘‘ We must all, you know, submit to liis will in 
whom are the issues of life and death.’ 


“ Oh!” evclaimed Mrs. Villiars, “ 1 cannot lose my 
darling son, and survive him!” 

“ We know not,” relmaied her friend, “ what we 
can bear; (ion’s mercy is able to su])port us under 
Biiv trial He thinks tit to send ns. You, my dear 
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Mrs. Villiars, have survived the loss of an excellent 
husband ; you will, with the blessing of God, support 
that of your son, if He ordains it should be so.” 

“ Bill is it not very hard on me, that I should be 
called to such trials 

“ It is by trials that we are fitted for Heaven; we 
pjrow too fond of this world and its enjoyments; the 
loss of them carries our thou<»hts and our wishes to 
a better; and we are sometimes punished by our 
Heavenly Father for our too great love and depen- 
dance on ])crishablc things.” 

'1 cannot believe,” said Mrs. Villiars, “that we 
can loy) our children too much.” 

“ <_)li ! we can love any thing too much, that 
takes us off from our dependance on God, and places 
our happiness in the things of this world ; there are 
many eviuits, that we short-sighted mortals think 
sorrows, thai are blessings in disguise. You, my good 
fi’iend, are ready to murmur at tlu; prospect of losing 
a beloved'son ; think for a moment how much worse 
than the /oss of him, would be seeing him drag a 
life of misery and debility: after the severe blow he 
has had, the understanding is often impaired, or an¬ 
nihilated, or the limbs paralized; death, under such 
circumstances, is a happy release.” 

“ Do not talk to me of a happy release that would 
deprive me of my darling child!” 
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“We are often commanded, as a test of our love 
and obedience to God, to part with what we most 
love here. And we cannot tell how He will sustain us, 
under such a trial, unless we apply to Him for such 
support; let me read a prayer to you, my dear friend ; 
})elieve me, addressing yourself to the God of mercy 
will strengthen your mind.” 

Mrs. Villiars consented, and Miss Shirley read 
that prayer in the visitation service, for the sick, 
“ appointed for one when there appears small hope of 
recoveryher afflicted friend joined fervently in it, 
and, after a pause, begged it might be read a second 
time; she was then prevailed on to go to befl, and 
when Miss Shirley saw her tolerably composed she 
left her, determining not to go immediately to bed 
herself, for she felt a presentiment that the awful crisis 
was about to take place; but after sitting up for 
two hours, and hearing all still, she retired to her 
bed. * 

About five in the morning, she heard'foot steps 
pass and repass her door : she got up, dressed herself, 
and went to the sick chamber ; a gentle knock at the 
door brought Mr. Villiars’s watchful attendant, Mr. 
Maclean, to it: he informed her that a locked jaw 
had come on, and he now feared the worst; that he 
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had sent to town for father advice, and also informa¬ 
tion to Col. Wetheral. 

As Miss Shirley could be of no use, though she 
offered t6 take Mr. Maclean’s place while he got 
some rest, which he required; she retired to her 
room, but not again to her bed ; she employed her¬ 
self in such reading as would furnish her with ar¬ 
guments of consolation, though she had been so long 
inured to the school of affliction, her own mind was 
already well prepared for the task. 

The intelligence of this alarming symptom, was 
luclflly softened to Mrs. Villiars, from its proving a 
spasmodic locked jaw ; so that occasional nourish¬ 
ment could be given ; and when the other surgeons 
arrived, they did not totally give up hope, though the 
danger was increased; Mrs.Villiars caught at straws, 
and when Col. Wetheral made his appearance, in the 
midst of bre^ikfast, her reception of him, for a mo¬ 
ment, diverted her attention from her own sorrows ; 
and she e'kpressed, in a manner very gratifying to 
him, her satisfaction at the prospect of considering 
him, in future, a relation as well as a friend. Upon 
it being mentioned that no power could get Mr. Vil¬ 
liars dog, Chance, from his bed, that he lay constantly 
on it, watching with the most wishful, speaking eyes, 
his poor master, and occasionally creeping up, and 
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licking liis band, that every endeavour had been 
made to entice him by food out of the room, but the 
moment lie saw it placed on the outside of the door, he 
rejected it, and returned to his post, and now orders 
were given that he should have it in his master s 
room; Colonel Wotlieral said, “There is more romance 
about that dog, and his history, than often belongs 
to his species, and I must lieg to be allowed to tell it: 
his mother lielonged to a soldier, who acted as ser¬ 
vant to Mr. AVallace, one of ours; he disliked dogs in 
general, and [larticularly this, which very often fol¬ 
lowed his servant to his rooms ; one unlucky eVcn- 
ing h(i returned home late, and hearing a sound of 
bniathing in his apartiiieiit, he searched it, and in 
one corner, snugly rolled up on a sheep-skin carpet 
belonging to his gig, he found this unfortunate ani- 
maJ, (for so slie Avas in the choice of hei bed,) AAuth 
one pnjipy ; Jie called up his servant, and, in a great 
rage desired him to .take his dog, and her puppy, 
and eitliei- diistroy both, or quit his service.’ The man 
promptly obeyed the order for removing the animals, 
but he was attached to the mother, and she was at¬ 
tached to him ; and on his pilloAV he determined on a 
half measure, and with great reluctance, for he was 
a good humoured, humane fellow^: he determined to 
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destroy only the puppy, and save the mother; he 
tlierefore curried it into the stuhles^ threw it into 
a pail of water, where he asserts it remained three 
Jionrs, it was then thrown on to a dunghill, and af¬ 
terwards a quantity of horse litter thrown over it; 
many hours afterwards, Captain Wallace and Cap¬ 
tain Villiars came in from riding at the same time, 
and, whilst they were waiting for their grooms, the 
former ol)served the unfortunate animal whose death 
warKaiit he liad signed, scratching vioh'iitly, ‘ liiere 
is that cursed dog!’ lie exclaimed, ‘ 1 will put an end 
to }ih', 1 .un nisolved, and snatching up a log of wood 
that stopd at the door, would have eH’ected his piir- 
poS(*, liad not Captain Villiar’s love of dogs, and Ins 
Inimauily, prompted him to arrest the arm of his 
e.ompaiiion; hearing the cause of otlence, he was 
more eager to protect the poor animal, who, whilst 
they w'(*re ws^tcliiiig her, scratched up, her appan*nlly 
dead luqq)}', and carried it in her mouth lo the 
stahle ; tlifue Captain Villiars insisted on her reinain- 
in*’- imdisturhed ; the next morning he saw her the 
hapi)iest of animals, having restored her puppy to 
life hy w^arintli and licking, and this puppy Captain 
Villiars bought, and is now shewing its gratitude on 
his bt¥l.” 

All were interested in tlie story, and both Mrs. 
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Villiars and her daughter, the former with tears in 
lier eyes, declared nothing should disturb Chance in 
his grateful and affectionate office, and added, “ I do 
think sometimes poor dumb animals shew more good 
feeling than human beings.” 

“It is those,” replied Miss Shirley, “ who have 
been humanized by living domesticated with man. I 
never dare trust myself to think so much fidelity and 
affection will have no reward beyond our care here : 
but we must leave that to an all wise Creator, whose 
mercy is over all his works—those are speculations 
we must not indulge in.” 

The report of the medical men was not quite 
so liojjcless as had been anticipated, though their pa¬ 
tient had had repeated convulsions, yet there seemed 
a faint sort of recollection about him, which there 
had not been before ; he had attempted to stroke the 
dog, but he had no power of articulatiop ; but when 
Colone Wctheral went to his bedside, and took his 
hand, he retunied its pressure slightly. ’ 

Before this benevolent person took his leave, he 
had a private interview with Mrs. Villiars, who was 
much satisfied with him, and his offer to her niece— 
and, of course, he had a long walk in the shrubbery 
with Miss Neville, who came to dinner with a. hap¬ 
pier countenance than she usually wore, and it was a 
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great satisfaction to her to see how much her pros¬ 
pects pleased her aunt, and how happily instrumental 
they were in drawing her attention from her own 
sorrows. 

Mrs. Forester complained much of weak nerves 
and distressing feelings, which of course her mother 
attributed to her affectionate anxiety for her brother; 
whether that was the case or not, it wjis not easy 
to determine, but there is not much danger to be 
apprehended from that grief which an interesting 
Novel will alleviate—she confined herself a good deal 
to htir ouii apartment, alleging that as she must not 
sit by Jicr brother, she was not fit company even for 
the small society of Marchwood—she found amuse¬ 
ment ill caressing Azore, and repeating the history of 
poor Chance. 

Mr. Villiars passed another restless night— 
and no favourable change took place, youth strug¬ 
gles long with disease ; the only comfort that could be 
drawn from his situation was, that he did not seem 
to feel great pain, and when tlie faculties of the 
mind are toqiid much of suffering must be mercifully 
spared. 

There is nothing more difficult than to administer 
consoltition —religious consolation—to those who have 
never turned to religion as a comforter. Many really 
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good persons read tlie Psalms and the Lessons every 
morning, as they would take a cup of caiuoniilo tea, 
to strengtlion th(‘ii‘ stomachs, but their minds feel 
no more perc<'ptible comfort from the one, than their 
bodies do instantaneous relief from the other. Re¬ 
ligion is to tliem a medicine, the value of which they 
have nev(^r ex])erienced, but of which they have 
heard the efhcacy; arid, as such, ihi'y resort to it, 
when Ijunian means of alleviation fail. 

How imlike is this to the piety which daily'and 
constantly rel’ers every event of good and evil to an 
Almioht\ hand, which receives the one with gra¬ 
titude, the other with Inimble submission, to Him 
who knows best what is fitting for all his crea¬ 
tures ! 

It is only those who are in the constant hahit of 
applying to their Hravenlv Father for support un- 
d(T trials, an<l consolation under afilictioik, that really 
know how to addiess themselves to Him in time of 
need. 

Poor Mrs. Vilhars was one of those who took 
religion as a dose, not very palatable, but on some 
occasions, and those not of an agreeable nature, 
very necessary. Miss Shirley took all possible pains 
to make her dependance on the Almighty a source 
of comfort to her. 
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Under tlipse almost hopeless circumstances, she 
suirirested to Mrs. Forester that she MiOu^l.t, if the 
re})orts cowtiinied so uiifavourahle, it would he better 
that General Forester should he informed that his pre¬ 
sence in Enjilaud might he necessary. 

“ Oh no!” exclaimed Mrs. Forester. “ Why 
should you send for he can do no good, I think 
he is much better where he is; and 1 am sure I 
don’t know what I should do with Julia, and her 

n 

governess, if he brings them over, and he cannot leave 
tlien>*b(‘hiud in Dublin.” 

The tone in which this was said, e\en more than 
the words, gave Miss Shirley an unfavourable im¬ 
pression, but she dropped the subject. 

Colonel VVh'theral came as usual, and, before he 
went away, told both Miss Shirley and Miss Neville 
that he f(dt he had seen his poor friend Villiars for 
the last tinii^; that his medical attendant thought 
him sinking fast; that his lowa;r extremities were 
paralyzed, which j)erhaps had somewhat reluwed 
the head. He added, “that he had taken on himself 
to write General Forester an account of atl’airs at 
Marchwood this w^as a great relief to Miss Shirley; 
and he added, “ that if the report he recei\ed the 
next morning was what he feared, that he slxjuld not, 
at such a moment, intrude himself on tin afflicted 
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family, trusting to them to acquaint him, if in any 
way he could be useful to them.” 

The event turned out as was expected; two hours 
after Mrs. Villiars had looked on her insensible, suf¬ 
fering son. Miss Shirley was called out of the room, 
and seeing Mr. Maclean, she guessed all was over; 
he confirmed her conjecture, but added, 

“ Death visited the poor sufferer most gently, for 
I was hardly sensible, though by his bed-side, when 
he l)reathed his last.” 

The anguish of the mother, and the grief of the 
sister, are more easily imagined, than described ; both 
retired to bed, under the influence of a co'mposing 
draught, and neither appeared at breakfast next 
morning; but a note, from Colonel Wetheral to Miss 
Neville, told her that General Forester might be 
ex})ected in town the following day. 

That was given to grief, but violent sorrow 
spends itself, and towards the evening Mrs. Villiars 
was beginning to wish her son-in-law, now her only 
stay, was in England, and was well pleased to find 
he was so soon expected. 

Miss Shirley proposed going to town and taking 
Caroline, she felt, in the present state of the house, 
she might be de tiop, and though she intended re¬ 
turning herself, and remaining with her afflicted 
friend till the funeral was over, she thought there 
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was no occasion for her niece to continue in a scene 
where she could not he useful; she persuaded to Mrs. 
Forester to go up to town with her, and meet her 
husband and her daughter, who was to come over 
w'ith him, and w^honi she intended sending to a sis¬ 
ter of General Forester’s, at Richmond, till some other 
arrangements were made. 

This plan was very reluctantly consented to; 
but at last it was to take place, and a servant w^as 
sent to town, to inform General Forester, when he 
arrived at Ibbotson’s Hotel, where he would find liis 
•wife. 

Hurins: the drive to to'wn, Mrs. Forester w^as in a 
W’retched state of spirits, sobbing continually; all 
w^as done to comfort her, but she seemed in no mood 
to receive comfort. It was not till some time after 
the party arrived in town, that General Forester and 
his daughter came to them; Mrs. Forester’s reception 
of her husband was cold, and almost foi’inal, that 
of her daughter enthusiastically affectionate. An ar¬ 
rangement was made, that General Forester should 
take his daughter, and her governess, to Richmond, 
that his wife should return to her mother’s, and that 
he should join her there, the night before the funeral. 

Miss Shirley had her own aff'airs to attend to; 
but, just as she was setting off to Mrs. Lomax’s, 
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her sister, Mrs. Beaumont, and Emily, came in; 
and, hearinnj )vliat was the proposed plan respect¬ 
ing; Caroline, the former, with her usual good na- 

■ 

ture, said, 

“If C^aroline can share her sister’s room, where 
there is a sofa-bed unused, I shall be very happy to 
reccivt‘ her till you return ; and perhaps she may act 
as a bride’s-niaid with her sister, to my friend Miss 
Brigi^s.” 

C’aroline was delighted at the proposal, and not 
less so at the prospect of officiating twice as l)rideV 
main in tlu; course of a few weeks, as she had’^ pro- 
misi‘ 1 to do the same office by Miss Nevilh*. Mrs. 
Beaumont therefore took her at once to Stanhope- 
street. 

In the nfteruoon, Mrs. lu)rest(;r and Mi^s Shirley 
retnriied to Marchwood. On their way, something 
in tln^ ct)urs(* of triflinii’ conversation gave rise to 
Miss Slili'ley’s observing on the uncertainty of life, 
aial the nec<‘ssity of being always prepari-d to meet 
death, and added, 

“ How little did your poor brother, in all the 
lie^dav of youthful spirits, when he set olf on his 
fatal (‘xpedition, think he should never speak more!’’ 

IMrs. Forester replied, “ I believe ihev are hap¬ 
piest that die; I am sure life is very miserable.” 
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“ You, of all people, my dear Julia, should 
not say so; who has more to mak^? life enjoyable 
than you ?—‘R kind, aftectionate husband.” 

Mrs. l^orester fetched a deep sigh, from the very 
bottom of her heart. 

“ Ami you have promising children—and now, 
from this distressing death of your brother, you will 
he csilletl to fulhl the duties belonging to large pos¬ 
sessions.” 

Mrs. Forester fetched another, and a still deeper 
sigh. 

Miss Sail ley took courage, and said, “If you 
aie iK-t ji;ij)py, who can h(“ t" 

“Oh! you, ^vho are unfettered, do not know 
vvhai those sutler who have other wills than their 
own to ])lea'^e.” 

“ Ihit you must recollect, my dear Julia, you 
('fti)sc the will you have to })leas(*, and yx)U did 
sso agninst both the adviec' and vvislu's, of your mo- 
tlier.” * 

“ Would that I had not, tliough I dan* say my 
poor mother w'ould not lia\'e chosen })etter, than her 
silly daugliter.” 


“i have always,” said Miss Shirlf'y, “had the 
greati'it possible horror of any interference hetwetui 
man and wife—but the coldness of tlie riK^eting I w it- 
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nessed between you and General Forester—and for¬ 
give me, if I say it seemed chiefly on ^our part — has 
so distressed me, that I feel anxious, if I could, to 
allay any little irritation between you. I cannot — 
I ought not, to encourage you to tell me connubial 
secrets—but tell me, at least, if I can be useful to 
you V* 

Mrs. Forester burst into a violent flood of tears, 
and, at last, said, “ I have nothing to complain of— 
only Gen. Forester is so jealous, and so violent, in his 
teinper, I am afraid of him.*' 

“ Are you sure you never give him occasion for 
that jealousy?” 

The sobs were louder, and more frequent. 

“ I know 1 am doing an ungrateful office, but I 
have been interested in yo\i from your birth, and 
loved you, for your mother’s sake, as well as your 
own. I cannot see you ruining your own happiness, 
and remain a silent spectator. Tell me, honestly, 
have you not encouraged young men to follow you 
moi-e than a married woman, and one who loves her 
husband, should do ? You know the London world 
last year talked of Mr. Singleton’s constant atten¬ 
tions to you, and now the same things are said of 
Captain-—” 

Mrs. Forester gave a convulsive sta^rt, and hid 
her face with her hands. 
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“ If I am wrong, tell me ; no one will more stre¬ 
nuously defend you than I will.’' • 

A long silence ensued ; at last Miss Shirley took 
the hand of her companion betweeji her’s, and said, 

“Julia, forgive me, if I have given you pain; 
Init let what J am going to say sink deep into your 
heart. A woman, who, on any pretence, estranges 
her aftections from her husband, and, in any coolness 
Ijetwecn them, suffers another man to whisper conso¬ 
lation in her ear, has taken the first step towards the 
greatest and most fatal error —slie has opened a 
patli that may (imperceptibly lead her to vice and 
misery.^ PcTuse on the threshold ! and seek, at once 
shelter; (whilst it may be obtained,) in that bo¬ 
som, which is not yet shut to your influence, but 
soon may; think of the niiseiy—the wn'tchedness, 
one false step may bring on your helpless children, 
and all your family—your husband s jealousy is a 
proof of his love for you : push this the least atom 
too far, he feels his honour implicateil; his blood, or 
that of his rival in your alfections, for such are the 
laws of honour, of {u)tchrislian)ho\wur, must be spilt. 
Yqu become a dishonoured wife, and an outcast of 
society. Reflect, also, that the man on whom you 
are prciparing to inflict dishonour is the husband of 
your choice—the father of your children — one, to 

VOL. III. M 
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whom, in the si^ht of God and man, you have so¬ 
lemnly vowed to love, honour, and obey. Do you 
think, broken vows are not registered in heaven ; 
Are they, can you imagine, not punished by Him 
whose laws you wall have broken? And will He not, 
think you, visit, even in this world, his wrath on 
your head ? Recollect, that to bear, and forbear, are 
the great secrets of domestic happiness—bear with 
the inequalities of your husband’s temper, and he 
will learn of you to bear the caprice of your’s.” 

Miss Shirley w^as, hersedf, overcome by the ar¬ 
duous painful task she had, voluntarily, taken on 
herself; and was glad to leave; her companion to re¬ 
flect on the awful truths slie had placed Ijefore her 
view. 


Wlien they arrived nt Marcljwood, they found 
Mrs. Villi a rs really ill, and obliged to keep her 
room ; and, early in the evening, Mrs. Forester made 
the excuse of feeling unwell also; and, requiring 
repose, retired after tea. 

Miss Neville and Miss Shirley passed the even¬ 
ing tete a tete. They had much to talk over, as res¬ 
pected the ha])py prospects of the former ; and the lat ¬ 
ter could not help communicating her observations 
on the meeting- between General and Mrs. Forester, 
and adding, that the coldness appeared most ajipa- 
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rent on her part; but expressed a benevolent wish 
that a little judicious interference might set all o 
rights. Xhough she could not help expressing her 
regret, that with every earthly good, poor Mrs. 
Villiars’s daughter, from over indulgence, and in¬ 
judicious fondness, should be running headlong on 
misery. 

Miss Neville acquiesced in this opinion, adding, 
that she. had learned, from Colonel Wetlieral, that 
all IVlr. Villiars’s friends dissuaded him fj’om his 
rash, attempt; they suspected neither himself, nor 
Ills horse, were e([ual to the undertaking : but, 
with ifiany good qualities, and those of a des¬ 
cription to endear him to his comrades, he was 
headstrong and self-willed, in no common degree. 

Mrs. Forester appeared at breakfast the fol¬ 
lowing mornijig, and seemed anxious to show Miss 
Shirley that she was not unhappy beyond the gi’ief 
at the loss of her brother : she talk(jd of her hus¬ 
band and her daughter; the latter with some anx¬ 
iety. She enquired, eagerly, if there were no letters 
for her? 

The butler said none, and she seemed much dis¬ 
appointed ; but, as the party were preparing to se])a- 
rate after they had finished breakfast, he returned, 

» 
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saying, 
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“ A man had just brought the letter which he 
held in his hand, and demanded fifteen shillings 
for bringing it, alledging it came from the sea-coast, 
had been landed by a man-of-war boat, given to 
him and he was assured, if he delivered it safe, 
he w ould be rewarded; and he had walked more 
than an hundred miles from Poole, in Dorsetshire.” 

All this seemed an improbable story, and to 
savour much of imposition ; and Wilson ventured 
to sav, 

“ I believe all is a cheat, but you will do as you 
please, madam.” 

With a trembling hand, Mrs. Forester ‘ turned 
over the letter, looked at the hand-writing, and 
the seal, as if they were strange to her, and then 
said, 

“ I believe T know wdiere it comes from ; you 
had bettor pay the man, Wilson, or tell my man 
to pay him, and send him away: I dare say half 
he says is not true; but I believe the letter is for 
me. 

Miss Shirley could not but witness all this 
with an anxious, and with a discerning, eye. 

But Mrs. Forester did not open the letter till she 
reached her own dressing room, nor did she appear a- 
gain till dinner time, when she put a small slip of paper 
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into Miss Shirley’s hand, on which was written, in 
pensel, • 

“ Your council shall not be lost on me; don’t 
% 

despise me; I will make myself worthy of your 
interest.” 

With the contents of this extraordinary letter, we 
must' make our readers acquainted, though Miss 
Shirley was not. 

It was from Captain -; he said, his dis- 

]>atches, when opened, ordered him, first, to Lisbon, and 
then^on the Mediterranean station, for three years. 
That, of course, their friendship, for such he called 
it, must*cease; but he hoped, he should, occasionally 
hear of her health and happiness. It plainly showed 
he had never intended to commit himself, however 
he might be inclined to take advantage of her weak¬ 
ness, as contributing to his amusement. 

There was one piece of resolution, Mrs. Forester 
felt reluctant to practice, that was, burning Captain 

- letters «and notes, yet she doubted not how 

much it was her duty to do so. 

Mrs. Villiars still kept her room, and perhaps 
when the mind is deeply wounded, it is advantageous 
that the body feels; we are drawn off from mental 
afflictions by physical suffering. 

Mrs. Forester spent part of the evening tke d trots 
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with Miss Shirley and Miss Neville ; some accidental 
circumstance, or*observation, turned the conversation 
on resolution, on what people could do, or submit to, 
if they really made up their minds to it; and how 
necessary such resolution was, how dearly we often 
paid for vacillation : it was mere general conversa¬ 
tion, Imt in such, sparks are often elicited that come 
home to the heart. 

Mrs. Forester had begun to think seriously of her 
own situation, slje was following a shadow, and losing 
a substance; she knew enough of the woi'ld to be 
sensible that in forfeiting ber present situation, her 
husband’s claims would come in upon her lecently 
acquired property; but- luckily she had no choice, 
her lover had veuy coolly given her up, and why 
should she cling to his shadow ? why not commit to 
the dames his letters, his little cadcuux; if there was 
a little pique in all this, we must not too greatly 
blame her, we sometimes act well, when the motives 
are not quite so pure as tiny ought to be, but the 
action may sanctify them. 

On her return to her room, she made the sacrifice; 
she. hid her eyes whilst the dames consumed the, 
almost guilty, emblems; but she laid her head with 
uiiusinal tranquillity on her pillow when it w'as over. 

The next day, General Forester arrived to dinner, 
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and Miss Shirley beheld with undisguised delight his 
wife’s reception of him, she threw»her arms round 
his neck, and he warady returned her caresses, by 
pressing her repeatedly to his bosom. 

The funeral was a very private one, early in the 
morning, and attended by General Fon^ster, Colonel 
Wetheral, the Regimental vSurgeon, and Mrs. Vil- 
liars’s nian-of-biisiness. 

The interesting dog, of whom mention has been 
made, would not be detached from the remains of his 
mast(*r; whilst they continued on the bed, he kept his 
post there; when removed to the coffin, close to that 
lay thf dog also; and whi'ii that was again removed 
to the burial jdace, C/ianre followed, with the most 
dejected eye, and his tail drooping between his legs; 
when the ceremony wn,s over, a great coat was sud* 
deuly thrown over the dog, and he was conveyed to 
March wood, and shut up, hut he found moans to 
escape by a w indow, and w^as found next morning by 
the side of the gi’ave; there he was suffei*ed to remain, 
and food was taken every day to him, hut little of it 
was touched, and, on the third day, the servant who 
w’as employed to feed him, found him stretched, 
lifeless, on the grave of his master. He was bu¬ 
ried‘in Mrs. Villiars’s garden, with the following 
tablet: 
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To the memory of 
Chanci , 

A favi^unte spaniel ol Captain Villiars, 

A victim ot ail'ection to liis late master. 

As, after such melancholy scenes, change of place 
is beneficial to relieve the mind, the necessity of Ge¬ 
neral and Mrs. Forester’s visiting their newly-acquired 
property, in Gloucester hire, made them propose a 
journey to Mrs. Villiars, but “the wealth of worlds,” 
she said, “ would not tempt her to Elstree.” 

No wisli was expressed that she should have that 
painful trial; but why would she not go to Chelten¬ 
ham, whilst her daue:hter and General Forester 
attended their business; she would find there her 
frieiul Mrs. Cornish, and her niece would accompany 
her; this was agreed to, it was also determined that 
the niarria<>e of Colonel Wetheral and Miss Neville 
should take jdace at Cheltenham. 

Miss Shii’ley j)romised to bring her niece down to 
attend the ceremony, whenever called on ; and she 
returned to town, to make some necessai’y arrange¬ 
ments, as she intended, when he had been at Chel¬ 
tenham, to go on to Lady Worthle} 's, at Wedglock 
Park. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Emily bniRLEY was delighted at having her sister to 
^hare, her apartment—they had not met very often 
since she had resided with her aunt Beaumont; and 
there was, just at this moment, a fertile source of 
amusement in Miss Briggs and her lover. 

It could not be supposed that Emily was very 
fond of Miss Briggs, or she of a niece of Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont's ; both had entertained some little jealousy 
and distrust of each other; the feeling was much 
stronger on the part of Miss Briggs, though more 
carefully hid. Emily’s chief dislike was from being 
prevented shewing those little attentions to her aunt, 
a naturally grateful heart prompted her to do, they 
were^ always interrupted by Miss Briggs saying, 
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“ My dear, let me do so and so, I must know 
best what your aunt likes.” 

But the scene was changed. Miss Briggs was 
about to become, as she hoped, an independent, and 
in her own opinion, a great lady; she could afford 
now to patronize, rather than depreciate. 

Men of Mr. Van Tulip’s age have not those deli¬ 
cate feelings that belong to younger men, they know 
their own value, ineasunng it by the length of their 
purse; and yet none are so easily flattered as they 
are, whether widowers or old bachelors. 

Miss Briggs played her part admirably; foand 

out all his weak points, and by well timed, though 
sometimes a little exaggerated, admiration of hi^ 
house, his pictures, his flowers, and his child, 
found her way to his heart, or rather, should say, 
to his imagination, for his heart was a tough sort of 
substJince; and in a few interviews he ventured to ini- 
jdore her to become the mistress of all she admired. 
His proposal was liberal, even ostentatious ; of course 
it was readily accepted—her little portion sold out of 
the funds, and about to be dispersed amongst the 
most fashionable milliners and dress-makers. 

She was herself grown very important; always 
talking of the Regent’s Park, as if it was next door 
to heaven. All these matrimonial airs were subjects 
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of mirth to tho two sisters, in which Count St. Ange 
sometimes joined. 

Mrs. Beaumont, afraid of marring the thing, pre¬ 
served Ijer gravity on all occasions ; indeed sometimes 
she felt a pang at losing one who had for some yearj| 
studied her comforts and happiness ; but she rejected 
those selfish feelings; she thouglit it not quite im¬ 
possible she might detain Emily, who she believed 
had not any great inclination for India, though she 
had never heard her say so. 

Perhaps tliere was another small circumstance 
that raiiilit operate on her mind ; matrimony, like a 
fever, was said to be infectious; a certain Lord Squan- 
dernfoor, wlio liad Ix'cn one of her Florence acquain¬ 
tance, was often in hiu* box at the Opera, or by the 
side of her carriage in the Park—he was said to be a 
man of large fortune—people arc apt to fancy they 
are liked for themselves—it did not occur to Mi's. 
Beaumont that Lord Stpiandermoor’s fortune jnight 
be run out, or encumbered, and that therefore her’s 
might be an object to him—what we know ourselves 
we fancy every one else knows. She concluded every 
body must know the cruel clause in her late hus¬ 
band’s will—in this case she judged wrong, hut whilst 
the error lasted, she acted upon it, was more re- 
conciled than she would otherwise have been to 
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Count St. Ange’s attentions to Emily, and to Miss 
Briggs’s marriage. 

All the important things with which Miss Briggs’s 
attention was occupied, did not divert her h*oni her 
'promise to Miss Cummings of the chemical dinner, 
though from some accidental circumstance, it lihd been 
of necessity postponed a week, but the same party wei e 
still to partake of it on the following Thursday—and 
this was the Tuesday preceding, on which Caroline 
Shirley became a resident in Stanhope-street. 

Mrs. Beaumont had now a hffx at the Opera two 
nights a week, this was one of them, and to it ca\ne 
Lord Squandermoor, Count St. Ange, Mr. Van Tulip, 
and others. 

The ballet was excellent, and the whole party had 
their respective gratifications, a little supper follo\s ed, 
to which the above named beaux were invited ; and 
Miss Briggs, and her future, afforded ample amuse¬ 
ment to the party. 

On the following morning, whilst Miss Briggs was 
out, looking after her trousseauy the groom of the 
chambers came to Mrs. Beaumont to say that Rich¬ 
ardson, her cook, who, in the absence of Dupuis, w as 
high in power, begged to speak to her directly on 
K.'melhing very urgent. For some days previously 
this woman had been receiving instructions for the 
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proposed dinnei’, as Mrs. Beaumont had arranged 
thac Miss Briggs and her friend were to be indulged 
in their wliim ; hut that there was also to be a dinner 
of a difSerent description, for those whose tastes did 
noL lead them to patronise acids and alkalies. \ 

Richardson was ordered into the back drawing¬ 
room, and, when she entered, her mistress doubted 
tor a moment if she was sane, or sober, she was in 
tears, and wringing her hands. 

Well, Richardson, what is the matter; has 
old Forester disappointed you of the venison V’ 

•“Ob. no, madam ; far—far worse. I have lived 
with 3^)11 ever since I was a child ; 1 was born on your 
(‘slat(*,* but I must—1 must leave your service this 
\ery hour, 1 am a ruined, undone woman.” 

“ What can you mean,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ has 
any accident happened, tell me at once; I will try to 
repair, and forgive it, I know you have always been 
faithful and just to me.” 

“ I hope so, madam, but that I should live to see 
this 'wretched day !” and she sobbed violently. 

“ Wh}" will you not tell me what has hap¬ 
pened 

The poor woman tried to repress her sobs, and 
then said, 

“You know, madam, to-morrow is to be that 
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great comical dinner you are to give; I have tried all 
I could to learn some of Madame Cummings’s queer 
ways of dressing things, and I just thought it would 
be as well to practice a little first; so I tried at her 
psoup to-day, for the hall. Oh, that I had never 
heard of siicli a comical soup; most of the servants 
tasted it, and they all declare I have poisoned them ; 
for Joe is gone to fetch a policeman, and I shall be 
dragged to prison.” 

Here a fresh burst of grief came. 

“ This,” Mrs. Beaumont thought, must l)e insa¬ 
nity, but said, ‘^Oh! don’t be alarmed; J will pro¬ 
tect youl” 

“You cannot, madam, for if you save me from 
going to Bow-street, and to prison, you cannot re¬ 
cover my character. It is on my cooking my bread 
depends; I shall l>e hooted tlirough the sti’eets, as 
‘ the woman who poisoned her fellow-servants.’ No¬ 
body will hire me with such a stain on my cliaracter. 
Oh! in pity, let me go aw^ay directly, and. down to 
mother’s ; she will shelter me.” 

It was vain to argue with a person in such a 
paroxysm of grief : Mrs. l3eaumont therefore pro- 
misexl her she should go, as she desired, but said, 

“ I will talk to Miss Briggs a]x)ut it.” 

“ Oh! no, ma’am, pray, pray don’t consult her, 
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she is just wild about her comical dinner ; I shall get 
no pity from her.” 

“ Well, then, I will not; but I will see you, and 
settle with you, by and bye.” 

Richardson opened the door to go, when iherer, 
was a push made by all the other servants, who were 
assembled round it, and they pressed on one another 
to come in; the maids in the foremost rank. Mrs. 
Beaumont was half frightened ; but, seeing all her 
liouseliold, she called Ferdinando, and her own maid, 

f 

Fletcher, to come forward and explain the inafter; 
the*la1ter, on being asked what she had to complain 
of, in a mincing way, said, 

“Oh, nothing particular; indeed, I did not eat 
of the soup, and 1 don't know there was any harm 
in it. 

“ You,” exclaimed a stout laundry maid, who was 
solibing, and pushing herself forward, “ you, Mrs. 
Fletcher, knows nothing aI)out poisoning; but I do’s, 
for I had an aunt and two cousins poisoned Mith 
arsenic ; and I knows, to a certainty, I am as good 
as a dead woman.” 

“ I think,” said her mistress, who began now 
almost to think the thing ridiculous, “you look much 
better than a dead woman, for you appear to me to 
be in perfect health.” 
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“That's no rule, madam; when one has taken 
poison, one may be well one minute and dead the 
next; but if I die, Mrs. Richardson shall hang 
for it; I will go and inform against her ..at Bow- 
•‘Strcet, or my name’s not Rachel Gubbins.” 

Foreseeing no end to this poor woman’s vio¬ 
lence, Mrs. Beaumont said, “ Ferdinando, you 
understand cooking. What do j^ou say to all 

this r 

The man screwed up his mouth to prevent a 
laugh. “ Madam, I tasted ce houille^ it was soup 
maigre, passablement bon. I have very, very often 
tasted much worse; 1 know well those would think 
it good.” 

At this, Mrs. Richardson, wdio had retreated to 
a corner of the room, clapped her hands in joy. 

“ Thank you ! thank you ! good Mr. Ferdi¬ 
nando ! ” 

But the unappeasable laundry-maid still looked 
daggers. 

“ I believe,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ the best 
thing is to send for a chemist to annalyze the soup 
before you all; and call in a policeman to hear his 
report.” 

This seemed a little to pacify the angry parties, 
and they withdrew. 
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When returned to her nieces, Mrs. Beaumont 
laughed heartily ; hut they intr^ated that Miss 
Briggs might not know the whole affair; but only 
that her Ifamous soup would bring a chemist and 
policeman into the house, deprive Mrs. Beaumont * 
of half her establishment, and pei haps oblige her to 
defend her cook in a criminal suit, brought against 
her by the laundry maid. 

Miss Briggs returned in the highest glee from 
her, morning expedition, quite flushed with success 
and ])leasiire ; she had been to meet Mr. A^an Tulip 
at Hamlet's, to choose a few additional articles of 
plate, and he had presented her with the beautiful 
set of ornaments, necklace, ear-rings, brooch, brace¬ 
lets, and sevigne, of carbuncles, she held in her hand ; 
and was so eager to display that she would neither 
listen to anything Mrs. Beaumont had to say, nor 
oliserve the sly glances between the sisters. 

“ But why, Willy, did you choose carlmncles?” 
said Mrs. "^Beaumont, “ wdien turquoises or a(jua-ma- 
riiies are so much prettier; so much more subduing 
to the complexion.” 

Miss Briggs’s heightened at the observation. 

“ Because they were more to the taste of dear 
Mr. Van Tulip ; he thought them more shewy; 
and gave n^ore effect for the money, than quieter 
jewels. ” 
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“ An admirable reason, and one quite in character 
with your Intended.” 

“Well, and what other pretty thinj^s have you 
been purehasin};' said Emily. “ 

“ Oh, many more than 1 can tell you; we, or I 
should rather still say, Mr. Van Tulip, bought an 
epargnc, and some dancing figures, for the table, to 
hold lights; those were entirely «?;/ choice, and I 
assure you they were quite classic, and vrai im- 
tiqne.” 

“Cuj)id and Psyche, and Venus and Adonis, I dare 
say,” said Mi*s. Beaumont, “ most appropriate, but as 
we are likely to se(‘, all these beauties, as well as your 
caps and bonnets, suppose for a moment you listen to 
m t/ tale of what has happeaied in your absence, and 
tlie difficulties you have drawn me into, nothing less 
than being involved with a police office, and a law 
suit to boot, and all to please ?/ou! All my servants, 
even my good Bichardson, your favourite, going to 
leave me at an hour’s notice, fancying that they are 
poisoned by some chemical experiments; and who 
knows^ but when your dear Van Tulip hears of your 
exploits, he may withdraw also, from the same appre¬ 
hension, and all these beautiful carbuncles to be re¬ 
turned ! ” 

Poor Miss Briggs changed colour repeatedly during 
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this expost, and at last burst into tears, and at the 
same moment, without beini^ aware of the cfFeets on 
Miss Briggs, Caroline and Emily burst into a violent 
fit of laughter ; the matter was soon explained, and 
Mrs. Beaumont told her fiiend, that she must insist 
on her drawing her out of the scrape of the comical 
dinner, as Richardson had not unaptly called it. 

But their attention was called to the chemical ex¬ 
periments of the proftissor just arrived. Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont ordered all her household to be assembled in the 
dining-room, and the policeman, also, as a witness ; 
all crowded round the table to see what they consi¬ 
dered tjie hocus pocus of art, tlu; soup was analyzed, 
reduced to good veal broth, almost jelly; a quantity 
of alkali precipitated, which they were all desired to 
taste, the chemist setting the example; there was an 
evident reluctance to do this, though Mrs. Beaumont, 
licr nieces, and Miss Briggs tasted it; an acid was 

extracted, and a portion of salt and rice, all equally 

/ « 

tasted by most of the servants, excepting Rachel Ciub- 
bins, who declared the white powder was arsenic, and 
no power could make her think otherwise ; she was 
accordingly discharged from Mrs. Beaumont’s service, 
and in case she put her threat of swearing her life 
again^ Richardson, the chemist, and the policeman, 
were engagod to appear as witnesses in defence of 
the cook. 
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When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Beaumont, said, 

“ I hope tranquillity now is restored in my domes¬ 
tic establishment, 1 shall hear no more of such silly 
experiments, and that to-morrow we shall eat a good 
rational dinner." 

“ OIj, my dear friend ! ” said Miss Briggs, “but 
how are we to satisfy good Miss Cummings, whose 
whole heart has been so set on this realization of all 
the fruits of her laborious experiments ? ” 

“ I cannot help Miss Cumming’s mortification, 
well deserved mortification, I may say,” 

“ Oh, but you know not what a sensitive person 
she is, nor how exquisite are the feelings of all scien¬ 
tific people ; don’t you remember hearing that when 
Dr. Clark went by appointment to inform Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy of his success in turning a diamond into 
charcoal, and being told that Sir Humphrey had gone 
out early on a fishing party, and did not return till 
night, he would not believe the servant, nor could 
prevail on himself to leave the door. “ What, go out 
fishing when a diamond was to be turned into char¬ 
coal ! " and the mortification remained to Dr. Clark’s 
last hour. Think what we, or rather you, Mrs. 
Beaumont, may have to answer for, perhaps, a para¬ 
lytic stroke to good Miss Cummings.” ^ 
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“That I should be very sorry for, but servants now 
are people we cannot control, nor command, I should 
not wondpr, if not one of mine would wait on Miss 
Cummings, if she dines here; I am sure Richardson 
will not dress any one of her dishes, if I bribed her 
ever so ; cannot you put her off, or, at the least, let 
her dine with us in a common way ? lake tbe carriage, 
it is at the door, do your best, there’s a good soul ! I 
know your powers of persuasion, you have often tried 
them on me, and pretty generally succeeded, have you 
not.AVilly dear?’’ 

A little coaxing, and a little flattery, were never 
l(»st on !M iss Bri ggs, especially in her present state of 
excitement, and as she seated herself in the carriage, 
she mentally said, “ I woinhir wdiat will become of 
poor Mrs. Beaumont wdien 1 leave her; she is the most 
helpless creature on earth, and I am sure Emily Shir¬ 
ley will never supply my place; perhaps Caroline may 
have niore^tact, but this 1 do not know; hut kind as 
my friend has been to me, it eould nciver he expected 
that 1 should forego my o\vn advantage, and such a 
brilliant position too! How lucky my amiable friend 
did not select one of those girls, for men of a certain 
age have often a strange fancy for marrying girls 
young enough to bo their daughteis, I ought to con¬ 
sider dear iClr. Van Tulip’s selection a great mark 
of discretion and judgment.” 
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These reflections brought her to Miss Cumming’s 
lodging ill Green-street. Her visit was rather a long 
one; she found the good lady rather impracticable, 
and inclined to think herself very ill used, and Mrs. 
Beaumont a very silly woman, for giving way to her 
servants, having herself only a Scotch woman who 
calle d herself “ of her blood,who had “ done for 
her,” for thirty years, and done mucdi as she pleased ; 
she could have no idea of the difliculty of keeping 
a large establishment together. 

Miss Briggs returued to report progress, ‘ had 
never had a more difficult task before, poor Miss Cum¬ 
mings was in utter desjiair, had never been so‘cruelly 
disap})ointed in Ikt* life, had no idea what English 
servajils w(‘re, and if they were all like Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont’s, hoj)ed she never should; Scotch domestics 
would lay down their lives for you, and she could 
hardly refi’ain from commenting on what she consi¬ 
dered a great weakness in giving way to such folks.” 
However, Miss Briggs compromised the matter. 

Mrs. Beaumont though thought no compromise 
was necessary, and felt any one who did not like her 
dinners, which w ere ahvays of the first order, might 
decline the invitation, not considering that when a 
person is inonnted on a hobby-horse, they are apt to 
fancy it Pegasus, and gallop it too far. 
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The compromise was, that Miss Cummings should 
be allowed to dress three dishes her oVn way, and at 
her own apai’tment, and that they should be conveyed 
by Ml’S. Beaumont’s carriage and servants, and served ■ 
up with the rest of the dinner, and decided on by the 
company, they were to be a ,so//p, a sal/ad, and a cream. 

Mrs. Beaumont and her nieces laughed at the ar¬ 
rangement,and if liiey did not intend to taste of the 
d.shes, Iny felt pietty sure they should make some 
aniuSement out of tlui {Scotch cluunist, as well as out 
of Miss Briggs mid ]ierlo\er. 

We believe this long proposed and choice party 
has been alnaidy enumerated: l)ut as our readers may 
Iiave jiarrit's of their own U) recollect, our s may have 
slipped their memories: a principal lioness, yclept, 
Mad. Di lphine Cay, disajipointed them, but there was 
luckily Cartdiiie to till u]i the place at the table. Miss 
Talbot, Miss Cummings, Miss Briggs, the liostess and 
lier nieces, were the six ladies; Dr. Marvel, Mr. Flem¬ 
ming, Mr. \hni Tulip, Mr. Crayon, Mr. Grellier, and 
Count" St. Aiige. 

The latter of course, from his rank, was at Mrs. 
Bcauiiioiit’s right hand, and par excellence, Mr. Van 
Tulip at her left; this was not quite as it should be, for 
iMlss )?riggs, from lujr position in the family, came in 
the middle, (juite away from her lover, and the two 
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young ladies were on each side Mr. Crayon, at the 
bottom of the taole. 

There is really sometimes as much generalship re- 
' quired in marshalling a dinnerparty, as an army; it is 
no bad fashion, though a foreign one, of putting each 
person’s name in their plate, and tnisting to the but¬ 
ler for directing them to it; but it is difficult to do 
tliose things in England, young men are so tiresome, 
and will only sit where they like, that is, whom they 
like ; and young ladies are a little apt to manoeuvre on 
such occasions; but in this case, there were no beaux 
to excite, and the young ladies wore placed beside 
one as well able to amuse them with his conversation, 
as with his pencil. 

At each end of the table was soup, mullacatawny, 
and chemical; Miss Briggs eagerly, as the servants 
were, Indping out of each tureen, intreated Miss Cum¬ 
mings’s soup iniglit be taken first; the servants, who 
having had their taste of the soup the day before, 
thought it a capital joke that their betters should take 
a chance of being poisoned also; without the least 
heeding the negative nods every one gave, as they 
approached, in a moment had served the tempting 
mess before all; it was as wliitc as milk, and about 
as thin as that served in the streets of London. 

Miss Cummings, of course, began eagerly on her 
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portion, and Miss tried to follow her example; 

the rest took it nic»re daintily, and made such strange 
faces at half a sj)oonful, that our friend Crayon 
could hardly forbear taking out his pencil, and , 
sketching them. 

“Is it not excellent said Miss Briggs to Mr. Van 
Tulip ? ” 

“ Why,” replied he, “ I may venture to differ from 
you, I should have taken it for lime-water mixed with 
milk.” 

Poor Miss Briggs coloured up to her very cars, 
and the soup maker looked what school hoys call 
/tropcr/j/ cross the servants readily took the hint, 
supjdied the place of this cholera mixture with its anti¬ 
dote. Chamjiagne w ent round, all went on w^ell till salad 
was proposed, with some sort of roti. Mrs. Beaumont 
had given strict orders that Miss Cummings’s salad 
should tiot he handed round; but the servants wTre 
either inclined to revenge, or it was accidental that 
the wrong salad w\as removed ; none helped to this, 
attempted a second mouthful. It has been said of 
salad, that in it, sour, sugar, and saltness agree ; in 
this w^onderfully tempered one, every ingredient, so 
counteracted another, that nothing predominated, 
saving*a sort of soda-ish taste; but it was removed 
without excitjng so much disgust as the soup; in 
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the second course was the cream, that looked tempting, 
and several of the party w^ere induced to try it. 

“What is it like?” said Miss Talbot to Count 


St. Ange. 

“ Very much like what we do shave wdth.’' 

This was the climax for the experimental lady, 
and, liowever irnvardly she might despise the taste of 
those unused to liaggis, and cock-a-leeky, she bore 
the thing toleraldy; with a decided feeding, that 
those f»nly w ho wei e used to, and appreciated Scotch 
cookery, woj’e woi'thy of a dinner dressed oricpure 
chemical principles. 

A London diniKU’ is too dull to descri])c; and as Mis., 
('umuungs w ent away early, Mr. Crayon ventured to 


make a capita! draiving of a/ha/i souj), f]-ojn whicli 


sketch wa; ho]>c to see a pictuK; in the next exhibition 


in Sufiblk-sti’eet. 


Miss Tal!)Ot liad a great deal to communicate res¬ 


pecting the J nteclei'Tt; ana, on the su1 )ject of w Inch Mr. 
Flemming joked her a good deal, calling it tlie literary 
nunnerv, and asserting’ he had heard that nothing of 
the masculine gemh'r Avere to ap])roach it, even the 
porter was to be a porter-ess, and to wear a sort of 
livery. 

She gave the retort court(‘ons, and a(lvis(;d liiin, 
and bis eex, to lo(dv a])out them, for that the Edin¬ 
burgh llevioAv, the Atheuamm, and the New Monthly 
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Magazine, were all at this irioineiit advocating the 
inlet Urinal powers of women, and iliaintaiiiing thiy 
w'ere oiily^ restrained, by the tyranny of man, from 
obtaining their due ])r(‘poiiderance iu the kingdom ' 
of fiiifut. 

This he could not deny, he only hoped the 
vanity for which the fair sex were now distinguished 
would not overturn tludr present brilliant prospects. 

Miss Talbot contended that women were not 
more distinguished for vanity than men, only tiny 
w'tMT* directed to apparently lower rcipiirc'incnts, but 
hinted that eviui in the despised article of dress, tlieir 
tailors *and boot-makers would answer for the fas¬ 
tidiousness of their customers ; and added, 

“You know you excluded ns from all your scienti¬ 
fic meetings, is it not fair that we should exclude 
you from our’s, which arc to be devoted to tes Jief/cs 
l.cttrcs '{ " 

This cenld not be denied, and Dr. IMarvcl, wlio 
joined in tlu; conversation, hoped that this clash of 
interests w ould h ad to a Ijetler order of things, and 
to mutual improvement, adding, “there are many 
bright ideas flash across a female mind, that may 
lead to^important results.” 

Fortunately, often, for those who pa i take of 
them, a London dinner is not an interminable thing, 

N 2 
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most of tlie con)])aiiy have other engagements for the 
evening, and break up after coffee; on the occasion we 
are describing, Miss Cummings retired early in dis¬ 
gust; Miss Tall)ot liad a party at which she was to 
join her mother ; Mrs. Beaumont proposed that she, 
her niece, and Count St. Ange should go to the 
Opera, they would come in for the ballet, and it was 
a favourite Opera on that night; Dr. Marvel and 
Mr. Flemming bad some society to attend, and Mr. 
Cb’ayon, an engagement, Mrs. Beaumont nuule no 
scruple to leaveMr. Van. Tulip and Miss Briggs tcefich 
olher’s society, as th(*y were so soon to be one bone 
and one flesh; they aj)j)eared very happy, diligently 
‘Studying a book of prints, which Mr. Crayon per¬ 
ceived they were turning over wrong end upwards. 

At the Opera Mrs. Beaumont had many visitors, 
amongst them Lord S(juandtTmoor was conspicu¬ 
ous, but he declined Iut invitation to sup, he was 
obliged to go to Brooks’s, but she returned home in 
great s})irits. 

Before the day arrived which was to make 
Miss Briggs the mistress of a villa in the Regent’s 
Park, Caroline received a summons from her aunt 
Sliii'ley to go w ith her to Cheltenham, as she heard 
a very uncomfortable account of Mrs.Villiars’s health; 
but kindly offering to dispense with her contpany, if 
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she wished to remain in Stanhope-street; this she diil 
not, Miss Briggs’s wedding was a matter of no inter¬ 
est to her; and she did not want to give her aunt 
Beaumont the additional trouble of sending to Paris 
for a bride’s-maid dress, like her sister’s. 

All young ladies of that age have not so much 
consideration and forbearance! 

It was a subject of great mortification to Miss 
Briggs that she could not have favours, as they are not 
usual on a second marriage; she had amused hei’ 
self v/Iiii fancying some favours of a very novel kind, 
aiici had one made, but the others were countermand- 
ed ; this, in a glass case, would make a very pretty (*r- 
nament for a table. 

The important day at last arrived ; the usual bri¬ 
dal dress of white satin and Brussels lace is so com- 
iiion it was not to be thought of. Mrs. Beaumont 
gave the wedding dress, and sent to Paris for it; it 
was a whitb^ cashmere, embroidered encolonnc, with 
rich pattern in white silk, and a large pelerine of the 
same material and work. 

Mrs. Beaumont had one of the same description 
in pale blue for herself, and in pale pink for her niece, 
and Jhe »curate of St George’s, a very young man, of 
very good tasttj, and some fashion, avowed, 

“ He had never seen a more beautiful costume for 
a bride, and her bride’s-maid.” 
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Mrs. Beaumont’s man-of-busiuess, Mr. Leasum, 
was asked to give Miss Briggs away, and appeared 
highly gratified by the employment. 

After the ceremony, Mrs. Beaumont gave a break¬ 
fast to Mrs. Briggs’s particular friends, Miss Jenkins, 
Miss Cummings, and others we need not enumerate, 
the bride changed her beautiful gown, and a bonnet 
and heathers from llerbeault, for a travelling dress, 
und, .seAn/ la regie^ set ofi' as soon as breakfast W’^as 
o^ er on a tour to the Lakes of Cumberland. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Alns. lIcauTiiont had talkt'd of into Warwick- 

* 

shire ;i5 soon as this iiiijiortant event was over, but 
an indescribable something kept her lingering in 
town ; business^ >vhich never occurs, sometimes forms 
a good excuse on such occasions; but besides this, she 
did not feel (piite well, and wished to be near advice, 
and for the former reason she took a house at Rich¬ 
mond, on*’the banks of the Thames, for a fortnight; 
going on the water, and riding in those beautiful en¬ 
virons, might do her good. 

Lord Sfjiiaiidermoor took up his abode, as he often 
did, at the Star and Garter, on Richmond Hill, whi¬ 
ther €ount St. Ange followed him. Mrs. Beaumont 
had, on thi§ same plea of health, sent for her own 
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riding- horses from Beaumont Abbey, and one also 
that she u&ed to ride, for her niece. 

Nothing could be more delicious than their sejour 
• at Riclimond ; their mornings were spent in riding in 
Richmond and Busiiey parks, and their evenings on 
the water, it was a sweet remembrance of the Bay of 
Naples, and all the party enjoyed the recollection; 
they were joined in their acpiatic excursions, and at 

a supj)er that followed them, by Lord Squandermoor 
and Count St. Ange, and sevei'al of Mrs. Beaumont’s 
friends, whom she accidentally found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

It was not “lazy footed time;” “days flew on 
zephyr's wings; ” but in the midst of this dream of 
enjoyment, it occurred to her, and why it had not 
occurred before seemed surprising, that her niece 
might be nursing an attachment to Count St. Ange 
that might undermine her future happiness; she had 
never liked to come to the point Indore, because the 
Count was so (iven in his attentions to her, and 
Bmily; her own vanity was flattered, she did not 
like to break the spell, and be certain that she was 
not herself the object he was pursuing ; slie had ex¬ 
actly ascertained his ])osition from tin*Misses Du Burgs, 
he was the third son of the Marquis de St. x4nge, his 
elder brother had fallen in the Austrian service ; his 
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second, now the heir, was a Knight of Malta, and 
consequently could not marry. Count Ernest St. Ange, 
as he properly was, therefore, was the heir of the 
house, but of its wealth he possessed none. 

It is a very erroneous notion, that because a man* 
has a large fortune, that he necessarily will provide 
iiaiidsoinely for a younger son on his marriage; on 
Ihe contrary, those are generally the persons least 
disposed to be liberal and generous. 

^One evening, as Mrs. Beaumont’s party w’cre 
landing at the stairs which led to her garden, the 
boa*t slipped from its hold, and Emily missed Inu' 
step, and fell in an uncomfortable way between the 
boat and the stairs, the Count was handing her out, 
but he could not save her fall, he exclaimed, 

“ Mon Angc, etez voits hhssc V* 

There was an awkward sound in the word ange 
that, together, with the tone of anxiety in which it 
was said, struck harshly on Mrs. Beaumont’s ear, and 
determiiivKl her to come to some explanation with the 
Count; his position as it regarded herself, was occu¬ 
pied by Lord Squandermoor, and tlierefore she felt 
the less reluctant to plunge into the business. 

Count St. Ange called the next day to enquire 
after Emily, she was not visible, and suffering from a 
sprained ankle; the soitow the Count expressed at 
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the accident, and the blame with which he reproach¬ 
ed himself for not preventing it, gave Mrs. Beaumont 
an opportunity of saying, 

“ My niece is very fortunate in exciting so large a 
"jhare of your sympathy, Count, but as I claim a sort 
of natural right to l)e her guardian now she is under 
my care, and so far removed from that of her father, 
you must pardon me in saying that les usages de socivti 
in England, do not allow of a very young woman 
receiving the devoted attention you are pleased^to 
bestow on Emily, unless sonu'tliing more is mi ant 
than the amusement of the moment; I am quite 
aware of tlie license of other countries, but 1 am 
coinjifdled, unwillingly compelled, to say that if your 
attentions have no referenci; beyond the ])reseut mo¬ 
ment, tljey cannot he contiiiuiMl witliout injury to 
iny niece ; and allow me to say, witJj disgrace to 
yourself, I am obliged therefore to be explicit with 
you.” 

Tlie Count's countoiiance had underfron? various 
changes during the speech ; at the conclusion of it 
he fetched the deepest sigh, but he spoke not. 

“I should,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “much as I 
like Savoy, he sorry to part with my niece so far, but 
that does not rest with me^ she has a father in India, 
to whom reference must be made, and who, I have 
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reason to believe, lias, from his situation, very advan¬ 
tageous views for her.” 

The unfortunate person she was addressing, by 
this tim« recovered a little self-possession, and said, 

“ My own situation is a very peculiar one ; I an\ 
the only heir to a long line of ance&tors, and to noble 
possessions; but, alas! I have nothing but a very 
small allowance, one hardly adequate to my living in 
England cn garfon. I can do nothing—I love your 
niece, madamc, au distraction; j erliaps if she was 
iiTe\ocably mine, my father, though he is a ste]*n, 
severe, luan, might b(‘ captivated by the charms of 
Mademoiselle Emil}^, and forgive- 

“Dll!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, “that is a. 
contingency we John Bulls cannot depend on, an<l 
esjiecially for one whose jirospects are so good in the 
East. 1 fear your attentions have been too acceptabli^ 
to Emily, and I blame myself, now, for having be<*n 
blind to their consi'quences; but, my most amiable 
Count, y<^4i must allow me to be in'u<lent at last, and 
recommend j/on to take a little trip to some otlnu- 
place as wide of Richmond as jiossible, and leave me 
to settle the point with Emily.” 

“Alas! madam,” said the Count, “ 1 have' too 
long dreaded this eclaircissemenl, I have nothing to 
say to controvert it, I only take away a broken heart; 
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of that, may I hope, you will assure la charmante 
Mad. Emily? I have no home, le chateau de mon 
pere is not one of happiness to me; when dismissed 
from your hospitable roof, from the society of you, 
land your niece, 1 go to a long contemplated destiny, 
to join the glorious cause of the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty, till I am called, if I should 
survlye, to the same occupation nearer my own pa¬ 
ternal domain.” 

The turn of his voice so overcame Mi’S. Beau¬ 
mont, she could not si)eak; ho got up, took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips, adding, 

“ May I not say Adieu to Mad. Emily.” 

“ It is far better not,” replied Mrs Beaumont. 

And she felt herself anxious to put an end to this 
tender scene. 

The Count re iterated his tlianks for all the kind¬ 
ness Mrs. Bo.aumoiit had shown him, his eyes tilled 
with tears, and he made his final bow. 

Mrs. Beaumont for a mointmt felt heitelf over¬ 
come by the loss of one whose constant attentions she 
had been so long used to ; it seemed a diminution of 
her own happiness, as if every thing she liked was re¬ 
ceding from her; but there were the attentions, the 
marked attentions, of Lord Squandermoor to console 
her. But what was she to do with poor Emily ; how 
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was she to break to her, that all her hopes were but 

‘ the baseless fabric of a vision,’ and had melted into 

• 1 • 
empty air: 

Aftei; a good deal of consideration, she thought it 
wisest not to enter into the whole explanation, but, 
merely tell Emily, who had often heard the Count 
talk with the wildest enthusiasm of the Greek cause, 

“ That he was suddenly compelled to join it, had 
come to acquaint her with this event, regretted very 
much he could not also take his leave of her/^ 

“ My dear aunt,” said Emily, “ I could have 
eoI^e down, hail 1 known the Count had lieen with 
you. Oh, how sorry, how very sorry I am, I did not 
see hifn, and for the last time.” 

Emily’s voice faltered, she could say no more, but 
she valourously subdued her tears. 

“ My dear, 1 thought you were unable to come 
down, and it was impossible 1 could bring the Count 
up to you; and besides, tender leave-takings are bad 
things, you know ; the poor Count, for such I must 
call him, is very sentimental, and it would not have 
been proper you should have been so also ; the Count 
is a most agreeable, amiable man, l)ut you must have 
been aware he was only a sojourner in this country, 
and repaid the civilities he received by contributing 
to make the society he was in pleasant; it w as grati- 
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tude in him for attentions he could no otherwise 
return. I trust he has never talked to ^ou the love 
nonsense all foreiL»ners live on, like their daily bread, 
but by which they mean nothing; if you have seen 
diis attentions in any other li^ht, and have felt an 
interest in him, I shall rej)roach myself for not open¬ 
ing youi' eyes sooner, but it appeared to me such a 
self-evident thing, I thought it was not necessary.” 

Emily’s countenance underwent various changes 
durijig this sapient s})eech, and her mind more. 

“Why,” said she, mentally, “did my aunt allow 
Count St. Ange to be alwavs with me ? she rnusl have 
seen his attachment, nay, she encouraged it towards 
herself; and Mrs. Van ’fidip is very false, or my 
aunt considered herstdf tlie object of his regard. 
Surt'ly it was very hard hearted not to call me down, 
just to see. the last of him ; to convince myself that 
all liis tenderness was mere Ixidina^e. No! no! 1 

O 

will not think that his attachment to me was insincere, 
he might not have been able to make me, an offer, 
lie had a father, and a brother between him and the 
estate, he has often told me so; but I Avould have 
waited a more favourable time, if lie had only 
explained himself. 1 wish 1 could believe that he 
came coolly here this morning, after what passed last 
night, and took his leave, and without wishing to see 
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me. Some trick has been played on me, but if be is 
gone, 1 will not shew bow much I feel it, if my aunt, 
which 1 am loath to believe, has been tampering with 
us both, yJie shall not have the gratification of seeing 
how much it distresses me.” * 

Thei e is nothing like a good resolution tc make 
the best of an event we cannot control; even it there 
is a little picpie in the mixture of our feelings, we 
must not on such occasions, too vigilantly scnitinize 
motives, if rhey lead us to act right. To think right, 
is the perfection of human nature; but to 2 )eifc ction 
few **tlain. 

In pursuance of her resolution, Emily appeared at 
dinner* and summoned all her fortitude to wilhstand 
the raillery of Lord Scjuandermoor and IMiss Talbot, 
who rode down to dinner, and was going back in 
the evening. 

Emily only laughed oft* their 2)ity, said, “ she ex¬ 
pected to hear most heroic d(!eds of tlie Count, and 
only wdsl\,v(l she had bet'ii allowed to woilt. him a 
scarf with an approju’iate motto.” 

“ Would }ou do so for mo.V' said Lord Squ mder- 
inoor. 

“Oh, no, I should think that presumption, I 
leave your scarf, my lord, to Miss Talbot, or,”—here 
she sto])ped. 
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“ I never work/’ said Miss Talbot, “ I have not 
the smallest idea into which hand I ought to take a 
needle; but who was your—or? ” 

“ I do not know,” cried Emily, “ I did not think 
^•of any one just then : but our good Van Tulip had, 
she continued, the Briggs, but now she has another 
knight to serve.” 

M iss Talbot laughed violently at the idea of 
Mynheer Van Tulip in the character of a knight, but 
recoin mending Mrs. Beaumont to try her needle in 
the cause, mounted her horse, and cantered off. 

The boat w^as'announced; Mrs. Beaumont asked 
Emily if she was well eiiougli to venture ? she de- 
(dined it;—she felt a little awkward at a ttte-d-tcte with 
Lord Squandermoor, and sent to a neighbour, Miss 
Vernon, to ask her to join the party, she was already 
gone on the water; Lord Squandermoor seemed re- 
soluici in not taking his leave, but with a footman in 
the stern of the boat, there could be no great im¬ 
propriety, so she led the way. 

It was a delicious night, the moon did not 
rise till near ten o’clock ; but there w^as not a breath 
of air, nor any dew. It was quite an Italian night, 
and it exactly suited Lord Squandermoor’s purpose, 
he spoke in French, to avoid the servant’s under¬ 
standing his conversation; he declared his passion 
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so forcibly, and appeared so g^enerous, and disin¬ 
terested in his proposals, that he waS finally accepted; 
and befpre they landed it was settled that their 
respective men-of-business should meet, and consuk 
about settlements. 

Lord Squandermoor staid supper, and Emily 
thought she discovered a restraint, and a pre-oc¬ 
cupation in her aunt’s maimer, and a coiiHdeiice of 
success in his. 

These observations took litii* from herself, for a 
short time; but when returned to solitude, jind her 
pillow, she felt as young hearts do, when first their 
infant*hopes are Idighted, and when the painful fact 
rushes on their hearts, that all was not truth which 
they believed to be so; yet, in Emily’s case, she still 
thought she had not had fair 

The next morning she, heard wdth surprise that 
they were to remove to town ; Mrs. Beaumont saw 
Ml'. Leasy^m, and gave him his instructions, and in a 
drive tliey took in tlie park. Lord Scpiandermoor not 
only rode by her side, but giving his horse to his 
groom, was admitted within; there w^ere but few 
people to witness this, for London was grown wery 
thin ; but those who did see it, could have no doubt 
now liow' matters stood, and it w^as announced that 
night at Brbokes’s, by Colonel Fullerton, that Squan- 
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dennoor had at last secured the rich widow; those 
who had accounts on their bettino; books a<j:ainst him, 
heard this with jxreal jdeasure. lie dined en 
farn'dle in StaJihope-sti’eet, and afterwards received 
the confjratubitioiis of bis friends at Brookes’s, who 
all pretty well knew" the dilapidate d state of his for¬ 
tune, especially since the last Newmarket meeting. 

lie left Mrs. Beaumont with coronets and corona¬ 
tion robes ^^littering before ber eyes ; she closed them 
on such briLrbt visions, and opened them in the inorn- 
ini^ on the following billet ; 

Four o'clock, Tuesday morning. 

“ Madam, 

Circumstances, which I must leave 
my agent True])enny to acejuaint Mr. l^easum w-ith, 
oblige me to set off' immediately for the continent; 
I leave England with a distracted mind, but filled 
W"ith every w ish for your hapjriness. 

Your’s, (fee. 

Sqijandermoor.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, without 
being aware her maid was in the room, “ what can 
be the matter ; tell Thomas to go as quick as possible 
for Mr. Leasum, and let me dress directly. Before 
this was completed, or her servant could have got 
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half way to Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. Leasiim was an¬ 
nounced as down stairs, she hurried to receive him; 
but youit> men-of-busiiiess have not very teiuhir feel¬ 
ings, especially such as relate to la belle passion. • 

( 

Mr. Leasum rul)bed his hands, hemmed and 
hawed, said half a dozen times over, “Awkward 
business tliis, ma’am.” 

“ Foi’ God’s sake,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “ tell 
Tiie what it is ? ” 

A 

“ Why, ma’am,” and he paused again, “ those 
great loi-ds are not always prime.” And then he 
hesitated again. 

Mrs. Beaumont, out of patience, said, “tell me 
the worst at once.” 

“ W^'ell, then, ma’am, Mr. Truepenny and I met, 
to consult settlements, as we received your’s, Jind my 
lord’s instructions to do; but on my saying that your 
jointure went away ^^hen you married, Mr. True¬ 
penny st«p])<Tl short—asked if my lord kne-w it; that 
1 could not tell; be begged to go and consult him ; 
1, Oil your behalf, stickled for no delay in coining to 
the point, so he went to a club, where he knew my 
lord was, told him, and returned to me, saying, the 
thing must be at an end ; my lord was almost a 
ruined man, and could only have relrieved his estate, 
by living* upon yours. I waited till long past my 
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usual hour of rest for his return, when he came, he 
said, our business ^as at an end, and my lord would 
write to you; but he desired Truepenny, as ke went 
hg>me, to call at his house, and order his servant to 
prepare immediately for his setting off to the conti¬ 
nent, as I understood this morning.” 

The slow, precise, business-like way in which 
Leasuni had communicated tliis intelligence, gave 
Mrs. Beaumont time to rally her spirits, and she 
only said, 

“ It is well! you, I know, always do your duty 
l^easuin, in looking after my interest : Lord Squan- 
dermoor is a vei-y agreeable man, but I have always 
had my doubis as to the state of his affairs ; and 
therefore I sent his man-of-b.isiness to you : of course 
I do not wish this affair to transpire.” 

“You may rely on ny s(*crecy, madam, ii is a 
part of oiir profession.” 

Before Mrs. Beaumont saw Emily, she smoothed 
lier bi*ow, and tihid to deck her face in smiles; but it 
would not do, there was something on it that told 
Emily all was not couleur de rose; it would have 
been beyond human nature, at least the imperfection 
of it, if Emily had felt sorry that her aunt had re¬ 
ceived some mortification, after having wantonly 
inflicted so much on her; first, by voluntarily shut- 
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ting her eyes to Count St.Ange’s attentions, and then 
dismissing him without the smallest regard to the 
feelings of her niece, who felt sure her aunt was 
paying the price of her vanity and selfishness; and* 
though with ail aching heart she obeyed the order to 
collect tier tilings for packing u]), as they were to be 
ready to set off for Beau mout A])bey on the following 
day, she, nevertheless, felt glad she was going to 
change the scene, there would be nothing there to 
reihind her of the accomjdished Count, and his villa 
on •the Lago do Como, he so much, and so often, 
talked about. 

Wtj hope thi‘ im])ression made on Emily’s heart 
was not a very deep one, ])erhaps the Count was more 
calculated to excite vanity, tluin to touch the heart. 

To conceal chagrin is one step, and not a short 
one, towards conquering it 

Mrs. Beaumont’s plan, which Inul been some time 
formed, though it had from circumstances been de¬ 
layed, was to make a tniding voyage into Waiwvick- 
shire, and visit scAeral friends l)y the way, and give 
her servants time to remove, and be ready to receive 
her at the abbey ; her first visit w^as to Sir Edward 
and Lady Laurel, he had married, for his first wife, 
a sister of Mr. Beaumont’s mother, she had been 
long dcad,*and her place was filled up. Sir Edward 
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was appointed one of Mr. Beaumont’s executors; but 
he declined to abt, though he was kindly disposed 
towards his widow, and thought the rcstricpons his 
pephew had laid on his property rather hard ; he had 
had tw^o wives, and if the opportunity came, though 
he was very well satisfied iiow% he certainly w'ould 
Inne a third. He w^as a good-humoured sort of jolly 
man, liked his house full; his family by his f]i*st wife 
were two sons, they had made their wav in the wwld, 
aiul were', only occasional Ausilors at their father’s 
house; hy his last lady he had no children, he li\ed 
at Heacli drove, near Stony Stratford, an easy dis¬ 
tance from town for one who, like Mrs. Beaumont, 
dihHk(‘d early rising; aftc'r lu'r iisual breakfast hour, 
four p;.-t ]u>rs(‘s, and the easiest and most p(‘j'f(‘clly 
stuffed carrlag(\ wdielher as regarded cushions, or 
small pa?’cels, for the .'icconimodation of which the 
brains of coa(di-makei*s are ransacked in vain, for no 
sooner ha\e th(‘y made a most ingenious contrivance 
for caps, but new invented writing cases or work- 
boxes, conqdetely throw them out. 

IVlrs. Beaiimont and her niece set off, and arrived 
about an hour before dinner, afnu' what might be 
calh‘d a ]>leasant morning drive; they wtu'e Iios- 
pitably receiAed by Sir EdAvard and Lady Laurel, 
and on Mrs. Beaumont making some excuse for 
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bniijriiig lier niece, her uncle, as he called himself, 
assured her it made her douldy weKtome, adding, 

“ I have got some ])eaux for you. Miss Shirlej% 
who will he enchanted to see such fair addilions 

• 

our party, but they were all set oft* on a fishing expe¬ 
dition, before I got Mrs. Beaumont’s letter; and as 
they did not know the temj)tation, I fear tliey will 
not leave tlieir sj)ort till tlie last monn'iit; but we 
Mill make them pay for their want of gallantry, they 
ouglit to have di\ined M^e were to have such belles; 
by ;he May, Mrs Ikiauiuont, one of my young men is 
//o/n- ii«*})beM' as v eil as mine, Beaumont Hastings ” 

1* don’t know JMr. Beaumont Ilastinos ” she 
replied, exec pting by name, though T believe I may 
have seen him once or tM'ice in his poor uncle’s life 
lime, bul then he was a \ery little boy.” 

And noM he is a a (u-y fine young man, I assure 
\on, and Jis k<*('n a fisherman as any of his race; take 
< of voiir heart, Miss Shirlev, thoinrh i lu'cd not 
caution you, for your auni sets you the examj)le, to 
the loss of my ])oor iiejjlicM". ’ 

Mrs. B(;a.umont coloured deeply, and did not look 
quite pleased. 

“ Well, well,” said the good humoured old man, 

T did not mean 1o touch on a painful sufeject, you* 
good husbaitd meant for the best, 1 dare say, as regard- 
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ed his property; but I neither advised, nor could ap¬ 
prove, of the resjtriction; l)ut we will talk no more 
about it; you have l)ceii a great traveller since I saw 
you, I hope you liked your tour, I remember, I did 
living in Italy when I was a young man ; then going 
where you have been, w as called the grand tour ; but 
now our young men are more enterprising; they are 
not content to go, even w liere w^omen can go by them¬ 
selves, now they must explore Greece and Egypt. 
Aye, aye, w e go on improving, I hope we shall not 
grow too wise. 

Luckily, the first dinner-bell put an end to Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s conversation, he was grand parleur^ nid too 
happy when he could meet with a patient ear. 

When the second bell called the i)arty to the 
drawdng-room, Mrs. Beaumont and her niece found 
three young men and two ladies; amongst the for¬ 
mer, one was distinguished in person, tall, finely pro¬ 
portioned, approaching to the figure of the Apollo of 
Belvidere; Sir Edward called him and introduced 
him to Mrs. Beaumont. 

Howrever people may be said to dislike their heir, 
especially if he is a collateral one, it w^as impossible 
a woman of Mrs. Beaumont’s age could receive 
otherwise than graciously such a young man; as he 
was making his bow to Emily, Sir Edward claimed 
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Mrs. Beaumont to conduct in-to dinner, and Emily 
was not a little pleased to fall to the care of Mi*. 
Beaumont Hastings. 

The other ladies were country neighbours, come,*, 
as was the fashion of the neighliourhood, to dine and 
^leep at Beach-grove; they were tw’o single la<lies of 
an 7///cer1aiii age, and women of some rank, and of 
pleasing manners. 

The gentlemen w^ere full of their admirable sport, 
trout fishing. Sir Ed^vai’d had one of the finest trout 

'-trea'ms in England rnniiing through his grounds, a 
)!art of the Ouse, and at about tlu'ce miles from his 
house he had a fishing cottage, eapalile of accom¬ 
modating a large party, even sleeping-rooms for 
liaehelors. lie had in his younger days had large 
and jolly partic's there, of men, though they did 
not rival the fishing club in Hain])shire, where the 
uu'iubers did not allows themselves to be sliaved 
more thaii/onee a wa'ek, that they might not be fit 
for soci(‘ty beyond their club, or temiited into it. The 
Beach grove sjjortsmen did not yield even to Sir 
Humphrey Davy in skill, and to no one in success ; 
a regular liook had been kept for half a century of 
the number, and weight, of fish caught every season, 
and the name of the most successful fishers immor¬ 
talized. * 

VoL. III. o 
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Sir Edward was too old to be a practical man, 
but he loved to go down to the river when his friends 
were enjoying their sport, give his opinion, and, 

, fight over again ” his battles with a sixteen pounder 
of a trout. 

There is nothing so catching as enthusiasm, 
even if it is only in field sports; and the ladies, hear¬ 
ing of the glories of the day, expressed a wish to 
witness some of tliese exploits; and it was pro¬ 
posed then? should be an early dinner at the cottage 
next day, and if the ladies could not fish, they could 
*>‘o on the river. 

The Misses Monson agreed to stav for’it; the 
evening passed in work and cards, as it nsiially does 
in a country house, when the master and mistress are 
not yojnig. Mr. Bcjunnont's nephew took care not 
to lose ground in the o])inion of his young aunt. 

At breakfast next moi'ning, Sir Edward had the 
ladies to hims(‘lf; the fishermen had gone out very 
early, to have the cool of the morning for iheir spoil, 
aiul to be ready to devote themselves to the amuse* 
inent of others afterwards. 

Will'll the jiarty in Lady Laurel’s barouche, after 
a drive of three miles, apiiroached the river, Emily 
called out, 

“ Do, dear aunt, look at these extrabrdinary crea- 
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tures running about, they must be Chinese, they 
are entirely in white, with hats fi-s large as um¬ 
brellas.” . 

She was very much laughed at for not knowing* 
the fishermen in their professional costume. 

The dinner was most agreeable, and the fresh 
caught trout delicious, and after it the whole party 
w ent on the water, and staid till the dew obliged them 
to return home. 

As Mrs. Beaumont was to go away tlie next morn¬ 
ing, on taking lp.ve at night, she gave lier nephew a 
cordial invitation to th(‘ Abbey. Sir Edward w as much 
}deased*by this, and walking with her next morning 
round Lad) Laurel’s flower garden, he gave her some 
good advice respecting the inanagement of her pro¬ 
perty, both as it regarded her own interest, and that 
of their nephew; and expressed so much [deasure at 
having brought them acquainted, that In; quite won 

Mrs. Beauiqont’s heart by his genuine friejidliness, and 

•• 

she felt glad she had paid a visit which she had oid) 
reluctantly agreed to as a matter of duty. 

Her next visit was to (General Harlow’s, at 1 Ian- 
well Park, near Banbury ■, but as she did not wish to 
arrive there too early in the day, she made a little 

r,) 

ditoury and crossed over to Oxford ; she had not time 
to see the interior of any of the colleges, nor, as it 

o 2 
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was vacation time, could she have commanded a 
Cicerone. 

Good roads, a light carriage; and English post 
"horses, carry over a good deal of ground in a short 
time, and Mrs. Beaumont arrived at her destination 
rather earlitir than she intended, and was rather dis¬ 
mayed at seeing, as she drove past the stables, all 
the doors open, and the coach-houses empty, and 
leai’ed her letter had not been received; hut a ser- 
\ant wlif) came to the door, assured her Mrs. llarlow’ 
u{is at home, and that she was expected. 

'Die mistress of the house kindly welcomed her, 
and regielted sin* had not come earlier; “ slie had,” 
she said, “her house so full slie sliould not liave been 
able to r(‘cei\<^ her, if lier sister, Tiudy Linton, had 
not i'elt ill, and uas gone for a few days to Oxford, to 
consult a physician there, and had left her apart¬ 
ment ; ” hut added, “ I can onl vgivi' your niire the room 
adjoinii'g your’s, that my sister’s maid occupied ; hut I 
hop(* I shall make amends Iw having a hall for you. 
Miss Shirley. It is Banhury races, and my family, and 
a large ])arty that fill my house, are gone to them to 
dav, and to night U the race hall.” 

Bniily was delighted, the uartv at dinner was 
lari’ll', and most of them went to the hall, and the 
rich Mrs. Beaumont, in all her diamonds,’was an uii- 
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expected lion; but Emily did not enjoy the ball as 
she expected, every human being .there was a stran¬ 
ger to her; she did not want for partners, the gentle¬ 
men, she had met at dinner, supplied them amj)ly^ 

i 

but it was not gay to her, she knew not enough of 
the wo?’ld to feel at home amongst those to whom 
she was a stranger; and the recollection of her last 
ball, and h^r last partner, brought tears into her 
eyes—she saw no one around her that, to her, was 
like Count St. Ange. 

•Mrs. Beaumont staid one more day; the races 
were in reality over, but there had been a by-match 
or two made, a cocked hat stakes rode by gentle¬ 
men, and it served for a morning amusement; and in 
the evening, notwithstanding most of the party had 
danced till four in the morning, and some of the 
young men had rode a heat or two, still dancing 
was again the order of the night. 

When .Mrs. Beaumont and Emily haddiiven next 
day from the door, the latter exclaimed, How gay 
people are in the country, I am quite surprised, for I 
expected no society at all! ” 

“I am afraid,” said Mrs. Beaumont, “you will 
find the Abbey quite realize your idea of the dull- 
ness of the country; for we shall only have our 
neighbours *the Worthleys, and they are growing old 
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and dull now; but I will try, for your sake, Emily, to 
j^et into a little society, and make my house agree¬ 
able enough for people at a distance to come,and stay 
with me. I will take a lesson from Lady Laui*el, and 
Mrs. Harlow; I don’t know how it was, but I never 
did get into any society the years 1 lived at the 
Abbey before; Mr. Beaumont had no taste for any 
companions but sportsmen and agriculturists and 
such dull people.” 

“ My d(*ar aunt, if you will forgive me for say¬ 
ing so, don’t you think Miss Briggs helped to keep 
people away from you, with her blueism and her 
iaietits ?” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my good Briggs had 
many excellent qualities, but she did not understand 
how to get up an acquaintance, she was always get¬ 
ting hold of some supremely clever horror; but you 
jiiust do i/our best, Emily, to help me, and together 
we may manage it.” 

Mrs. Beaumont had resided very little at the Abbey 
since her widowhood; very early in that she went 
abroad, and after nearly three years’ absence, fear¬ 
ful of any rustic expression of joy at her return, ring¬ 
ing of bells, or bontires; she contrived to deceive her 
poorer i eighbours, by arriving sooner, by two days, 
than she was expected, and taking a circuitous route, 
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and entering the park in a different direction than she 
would naturally ha ve done corning from London; they 
w'ere nol aware of her arriv^al, till her house steward 
went round the village the next morning, and inform¬ 
ed its inhabitants, that his mistress was so much gra-* 
tilled by their delicate attention, in letting her come 
home unnoticed, that she should send beef and ale 
to every house, and reward the ringers more bounti¬ 
fully for their silence; of course this hint was nol 
lost on them, and they therefore allowed Mrs. Beaii- 
inopt and Emily to come quietly home. 

On the former occasion, the mistress of the Abbey 
arrived on a November evening, and fresh from tlie 
warm skies of Italy, and the exhilarating air of Paris; 
after then, tiislc and dismal must be even such a place 
as Beaumont Abbey, though, like many other places 
in England, it. had many bcautit^s when enlivened by 
sunshine; in a very short time its owner declared to her 
dear friend. Miss Briggs, that she could not exist 
tliere. 

She determined to visit Mrs. Beaumont’s mother 
at Bath, and finding more warmth, and more amuse¬ 
ment there, she spent the w^inter in Princes Build¬ 
ings, and wrote to a house agent in London, to look 
out for a suitable house for her to purchase there. 

This active gentleman was not long in selecting 
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one in Stanhope-street, it suited exactly, Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont and Miss Briggs came early to town, to fit up 
and decorate this house, and fonn a London acquain- 

t 

tance; how they have sped, these pages have already 
told. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE accounts from Cheltenham of Mrs.Villiars' health 
and spirits induced Miss Shirley to hasten down 
there, even before she was summoned, to Miss Neville’s 
wedding; where she could he useful, was to her al¬ 
ways the point of attraction. 

She and Caroline were not long there before the 
latter was called on to be brideVmaid, and Miss 
Shirley, to'Console Mrs.Villiars for the loss of hei- 
niece, wdiich she now felt would be a great diminution 
of her oum comfort. 

The wedding was strictly private, General Fores¬ 
ter gave the bride away, Mrs. Forester did not attend, 
as she^ thought it would distress her mother, if she put 
off her mourning for an hour, but Miss Shirley gave 
the ceremony her countenance. 

o 5 
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The usual breakfast was a mere family party; 
and wlien the bride and bridegroom drove from the 
door, poor Mrs. Villars almost thought it an act of 
unkiudness towards her that her niece had married. 

Two days after, General and Mrs. Forester set off' 
for Elstree Park, were much business called them, 
leaving Mrs. Villiars in the care of Miss Shirley till 
their return, which they imagined would not exceed 
a fortnight. 

It is a curious fact how much of our daily comfort 
depends on the hour at which the post comes in ; 
whether the happiness, or rather comfort of a London 
life is increased by the two-penny postman knock¬ 
ing at one’s door every two hours, it is not our pre¬ 
sent business to determine; ii, is the general post in 
the country, not fraught with notes of imitation, or 
notes of excuse, that we are talking alumt. 

The lady who “ said she never knew if her day 
would be happy or miserable till the post came in,’^ 
was certainly an advocate for letters arriving at break¬ 
fast time, and so are we; in London a material part 
of your day is gone before twelve or one o'clock, its 
arrangements at least determined upon. No, give 
us breakfast for the hour of receiving our letters, 
and reading our newspapers 1 

At (!!'heltenham the post arrived at that propitious 
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hour, and the letters and papers were put on Mrs. 
Villiar's table with her cocoa, and her tea. 

On the morninu^, at which we are now arrived, 

one lettef was for Caroline, and one for Miss Shirley; 

*• 

Mrs. Villiars contented herself with the newspaper; • 
she rather hated letters, she had no correspondent of 
the sentimental kind; letters of business from her 
agent were detestable, and she had a few days before 
heard that General and Mrs. Foi-ester had arrived at 
EUt ree, and Mrs.Wetheral w^as well and happy,— 
matters of course—and she rather rejoiced the post 

f 

was fraught wdth no tidings for her, excepting wdiat 
(he Morning Ih^rald contained. 

t p 

CaroliTie’s letter was from her sister, with an 
account of her pleasant journey down to Beaumont 
Al)]>ey; the tishing party at Beachgrove, and the race 
f)all at Banbury, and the party at Ilanwell Park ; and, 
above all, her having seen liady Worthley, w'ho was 
anxiously expecting Miss Shirley at Wedglock Park ; 
Caroline, *’on finishing this sentence looked up, and 
started on seeing the extreme paleness and agitation 
of her aunt’s countenance, her lips trembled, and her 
bands trembled, and she said, 

“ My dearest aunt, wEat is the matter?” 

“ The post, Caroline, brings tidings of joy to some, 
and woe to ^thousands, I am just now of the latter 
number, but finish your breakfast.” 
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And she herself attempted to raise her cup to her 
lips, but still her hand shook so much she could not 
trust it. 

“ Let me get you some sal volatile, dear aunt! ” 

“ No, my love, my mind must be calmed by a 
loftier spirit than sal volatile. One to whom I ha\e 
ever flown for succour, and never in vain; and as you 
may be called on to share my grief, I recommend you 
to the same Source for consolation.” 

It w as now Caroline’s turn to be agitated, and whh 
that presentiment, we can never account for, but so 
often feel, she said, 

“ Have you bad news from India?” 

“ I have,” replied Miss Shirley, and after, a 
pause, added, “ my accounts of your dear father dis¬ 
tress me very much.” 

“ Is he ill?” 

“ Very ill indeed.” 

“ Is he coining to England for his health ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Miss Shirley. 

“ Oh! ” said Caroline, “ then that is the reason he 
has put off our going ; but surely, dear aunt, he is 
coininui; for us himself?” 

“ It is quite impossible ! ” 

And MIkSs l^hirley laid an emphasis on the woi’d 
tmpossihle, that struck Caroline's heart. 

“lie is dead, then?” 
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And before her aunt could reply, she covered her 
face with her hands, and burst iMto a most violent 
Hood of tears. Miss Shirley led her to her own room, 
told her she would join her in a moment, as soon qs 
she ^^ad spoken to Mrs. Villiars. 

Slie well knew what relief tears are in grief, and 
that there comes a time when the fountains of the heart 


and eye are'dried, when grief aifects deeper for it, slie 
wish(}d she could weep ; she returned to Mrs.Villiars, 
anti acejuainted her with the sad tidings she had I’e- 
cei\ed : lier friend, though kind and tender hearted, 
was so oppressed by her own maternal loss, that every 
other t^eeined trifling, she said, 

“ I am vt*ry sorry for your poor brother, and for 
you and your nieces, but what is your loss to mine ? 


Mr. Shirley was fjii* from a young man, and no one 
lives to old age in the East Indies—but I!—poor un- 
ha])py 1 !—lost my beauteous son in the very bloom of 


Vjis yoinh, that is far, far bitterer.” 

“ YonV loss is a very severe one,” re'plied Miss 


Shii’ley, “ J)ut hap[)ily your son left no family to fltel 
his loss in a pecuniary point; my brotlnu’ was a most 
liberal, generous man, and I fear not always a provi¬ 
dent one, and he has left a wife and four daughters.” 

“*Ah! well,” said Mrs. Villiars, “ that may be sad 
for them; l?iit w'e have all our troid)h;s, and I am sure 
no one has the misery / have.” 
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This was a point not to be argued : there are 
some people, and .vei’y good people too, who if they 
are in affliction, rather take comfort that their friends 
have afflictions also, they do not then feel their supe¬ 
riority—that of their being happier than themselves. 

Miss Shirley had purposely left her niece to pay 
her first tribute of tears to her father’s memory, well 
knowing they relieve the first and most wivid emo¬ 
tions, and leave the mind calmer and more disposed 
to receive consolation. Slie was right: Caroline M'as 
now prepared to hear the particulars of her aunt’s 
letter, it was from Mr. Melbourne, informing her 
that a particular friend, of her brother’s, and secre¬ 
tary to the supreme council, Mr. Alfred Graham, had 
come over on very material business, both to our go- 
vennnent, and the East India Company; and he 
brought the account, that two days before he sailed 
Mr. Sliirley died of one of those short illnesses, so 
common in that country; that he was the bearer t)f 
many ju’csents, and letters to her, and her nieces; but 
they were detained with liis own baggage at the cus¬ 
tom-house, but w'ould be delivered by him as soon as 
they had passed that ordeal. Mr. Melbourne would 
learn more particulars, and communicate them. 

Caroline’s grief soon abated, she had not seen her 
father since she was seven years old, had but faint 
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remembrance even of his person and features, and 
but few traces of his tenderness li’^ed in her recollec¬ 
tion, he was a busy man from his situation, as one of 
the Supreme Council, and the habits of India are 
not domestic, and therefore he saw but little of hiS 
children. 

It i> not under such circumstances, that the deep 
grief, usuaily felt for the loss of a pareiit, can atlect 
the mind ; it was a great shock to her, hearing of his 
duatli w ithout any preparation of his illness ; but he 
had Ikhui dead some months, and slie would sec noth- 
ing of the paraphei’iialia of death, nor had she under¬ 
gone any of the })revious agitation of ho})es and fears; 
it was a blow, it struck, and it stunned her, fora mo- 
nn:ut ; but if she did not immediately reco>er her 
usual degree of cheerfulness, she did her trarnpiillity : 
there' was a painful suspense till they heard again, as 
to Mr. Shiiley’s aifaii's, and their dis])o,sition. 

'fliis came in the course of some days, lie had, 

I 

Mr. Gialiain said, di\idl'd his property between the 
childien of his first and second marriage eipially, 
leaving his personals to his w idow% and the interest 
of her daughter’s property during her life. She w^as 
irone to live w ith her father, w ho was Military Com¬ 
maiidant at Calcutta ; but Mr. Shirley’s property was 
dispersed,•some of it lent to native princes, wdio were 
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not always very ready to repay ; he thought it could 
not be under twepty thousand pounds, it might be 
more, he should be able exactly to ascertain when he 
went back to India—so much from Mr.Graham ; Mr. 
Melbourne added, that his friend had come home 
extremely ill, and on that account had been charged 
with the mission we have mentioned; that at present 
his time was divided between the India llcfuse and the 
Office of the Board of Conti’ol ; that the moment he 
could get away from them, he was advised to go ‘to 
Cheltenham, and if he was likely to find Miss Shirley 
and her niece there, he would accompany Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, and present him to them. 

Mrs.Villiars was too happy to have any cause for 
keeping her visitors, and in the interval that took 
place before Mr. Melbourne’s arrival, Caroline had 
i*ecovered her spirits, and was anxious to see her 
father’s friend, and hear much about him. 

We cannot wonder, knowing as we do, how much 
she disliked the thoughts of going to India, that Caro¬ 
line rejoiced that chance was over, but she always 
ftilt it a dull/ to check this feeling of pleasure, by 
saying to herself, “ I have bought the reprieve by the 
loss of iny dear father! ” and sometimes a refiection 
of the loneliness of herself and her sister, as orphans, 
filled her eyes with tears; ^ her aunt Shirley had most 
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kindly received her for a short time, when it was 
thought necessary that she should leave Mrs. Lomax, 
and see little of the world, before she sailed for 
India; and when her dear father, for some reason yet^ 
unknown to her, determined she and her sister should 
not go over for another year, lier aunt had most 
kindly consented still to have her for a guest; but 
she well knew her aunt’s means v^ ere limited, and her 
habits those of retirement; she was perhaps doing vio- 
lence to the latter, and exposing herself to inconve¬ 
nience as respected the former, by continuing to re¬ 
ceive her, and from the account Mr. Graham liad sent 
them df the state of her father’s affairs, it seemed 
doubtful if she should herself be able to contribute 
much to her aunt’s expenses, certainly not immediate¬ 
ly : her aunt was so good and kind to her, she could 
not bear to be a burthen on her; perha])s these cir¬ 
cumstances pressed heavier on her heart than the loss 
of a parent, of whom she knew so little, and to whom 
she had not been endeared by those ti(is of reciprocal 
duty and affection, by which parents and children 
arc so tenderly united. 

Mr. Melbourne had sent the same letter of commu¬ 
nication respecting her brother’s death to Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont ; it was not to be cxj)ected she should feel it as 
a deep grief,* she just rememl^red her brother’s going 
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to India, he had taken her on his knee, kissed her 
very often, called her his pretty Fanny, and had 
given her a box of hon bans, and a beautiful wax doll, 
that, as long as the frail materials of which it was 
• composed kept together, was called, “dear brother 
Edward’s doll,” and kissed for his sake ; he was gone 
they always told her, on the seas in a ship, Init the 
doll, as all wax dolls do, ])roke, and brother Edward 
might have been forgotten, had he not some years 
afterwards asked his pretty Fanny to be Godmother 
to his second girl, she was then old enough to-wish 
there should be but one Fanny Shirley in the world, 
and therefore the name of Amelia was giver to the 
little girl. 

After Mrs. Beaumont’s marriage, and indeed 
previous to it, the sj^iiig fleet from India always 
brought her a handsome shawl, a bottle of attar of 
roses, a beautiful ivory fan, or some other such trin¬ 
ket ; and, in return, Emily always received a dress 
for her dancing master’s ball, and one like it for her 
to present to her sister; therefore when the young 
ladies were fit to leave school, Mrs. Beaumont readily 
invited Emily to come to her, as she found her sister 
was to be received by Miss Shirley. 

This was an arrangement not at all agreeable to 
Miss Briggs, she liked^io “ rival near her throne,” 
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especially a young and, probably, interesting, niece, 
the daughter of a brother, who, upi?n the arrival of 
a shawl, or au ivory fan, was always called dear 
Edward! who so kindly remembered his pretty 

Upon the receipt of Mr. Melbourne’s letter, 
Emily had been affected much as her sister was, 
perhaps, even less vividly, her recollection of her 
father was more imperfect, she was more than 
a year young<*r when she left India; she had now 
no Miss Briggs between her and her aunt’s affec¬ 
tions, who was beginning to feel the pleasure 
of ha^•ing a young person to be interested about. 
And we are not sure that Miss Emily’s quiet, 
uncomplaining conduct, on the score of Count St. 
Ange, where, it must be owned, she had not been 
quite fairly dealt with, did not gain very much on 
her aunt’s good opinion and favour: when we feel 
we have Joiie wrong—acted unjustly by any one, 
their not resenting it—their saving our amour propre 
fi*om any painful feeling of reproach, turns our 
afflictions towards them, and mixed a sort of grateful 
feeling with them. 

Mrs. Beaumont hardly read Mr. Melbourne’s 
letter, and allowed her niece to give vent to those 
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feelings it naturally produced, than, throwing her 
arms round Emily’s neck, and kissing her, said : 

“ Now you are not ray niece, but my child, Emily, 
and as such I shall always consider you, and you 
will regard me as a parent for the future.” 

Emily expressed the warmest gratitude, and it 
would he difficult to say who was the happiest on the 
occasion, the obliged or the obliger. 

Mrs. Beaumont felt, for the first time in her life, 
she had something to love, and to be loved by. 'Her 
liaison with Miss Briggs was more a matte;* of 
natural convenience, and she was a person so evi¬ 
dently always playing a part, and often playing it so 
ridiculously, that though Mrs. Beaumont esteemed 
and valued her, she could never love her, and now 
was beginning to see a good deal of Miss Briggs’s 
humbug. 

When once a door is ojiened to the kindly affec¬ 
tions of the heart, no matter by what means, their 
tide (if it has long been pent up,) rushes forward into 
unknown and unexpected streams. 

The day after Mrs. Beaumont received the ac¬ 
count of the death of her brother, she wrote to her 
sister, informing her of her adoption of Emily, and 
offered a home and protection to Caroline also, if 
her remaining with Miss Shirley was inconvenient; 
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the kind and delicate way in which this was done, 
quite surprised Miss Shirley, but iit confirmed an 
opinion she had always enterlnined, that the natural 
bent of her sister’s mind was amiable, and generous 
only narrowed and contracted by the flattery of Miss 
Briggs, and her injudicious advice. 

She answered the letter with an assurance of how 
much she fell the kindness of aflection whic’li dictated 
the offer; but added, “ Whilst 1 live, I shall be most 
happy to consider my dear (.'aroline as my child; 
but if aTiy thing happens to me, though she will liave 
tin? litth' T have, to h'ave, 1 should feel rejoiced she 
sliould*share, Avilh her sister, your protection and 
kindiK'ss." 

Tin* contents of these lettcns were shown to Caro¬ 
line, they took a great weight off her mind,—she 
expressed herself in terms of the warmest gratitude 
to l)oth her aunts, and looked forward, with great 

)d('asuri*, t/) s(*eing a good d(*al of her sister wlien 

% 

she was at Wi'dglock, as it Avas so ni!ar Beaumont 
Abbey. But Miss Shirley could not leave jmor Mrs. 
Villiars till her daughter returned from Elstre(*, and 
many unexj)ected occurrences detained Ikt there.- 

Al)out a fortnight after Mr. Mellxuiriie’s letler, he 
very unex])ectedly one evening made his appearance 
at Mrs. VilKars’ tea-table, lie said, 
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“ His friend Mr. Alfred Graham was come down 
with him, to spend some time at Cheltenham, that 
he could himself only spare a week from business, 
but that he should, when Miss Shirley gave him 
leave, beg to introduce his friend to her and Caroline, 
lie had brought them some things from India, that 
Mr. Shirley had entrusted to his care two days before 
his death.” 

This introduction took place on the following morn¬ 
ing. Ml’. Alfred Graham was nephew to tlie husband 
of a nearly blind Lady Graham we have forn:erly 
imuitioned, as a friend of Miss Shirley’s. Her husband 
had been supnnne judge at Calcutta, and just btdore 
his death, but not long enough to be of much service 
to him, this nephew caitic; to India as a writ(‘r. Sir 
William Graham, however, procured him a jiost, 
his own merit did tlie rest, lie was seci’etary to the 
Council, a deputy Judge under Mr. Shirley, and 
liaving an oxtiuisive knowledge of the Bengalecse, the 
llindostaiK’e, and the Sanscrit languages, he w^as often 
employed on the most important negociations with 
the native princes, and hid fair, if his health was 
restored, of rising to the highest civil honours in 
the Presidency. 

Such w as his character ; he was about thirty-two, 
but from his residence in a hot climate, and the pre- 
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sent state of his health, he looked more than forty. 
He had a very pleasing coiiiiteiiaiicef though bronzed 
by heat, and yellowed by disease. His manners were 
jjerfectly gentleman-like and pleasing, there was, 
great good humour in his countenance, which even 
sickness could not overcome, and at times he briglit- 
eue.l up into something peculiarly animated and 
cheerful; he* was full of inforinaiion, both of books 
and men, and not shy in communicating what he 
knew. 

IJe brought for Caroline a picture of her mother 
in a bracelet made of Inu* father’s hair, and to Emily 
a biaeolet of h(^r father’s picture, and Ijer mother’s 
hair, and some of those very })eautiful gold chains 
and ornaments that India jiroduces, set with j)(‘,arls 
an<l precious stones—sonn* shawls and w’orked mus¬ 
lins. For Miss Shirley a shawl goAvn, and for Mrs. 
Beaumont a most beautiful ivory pagoda. 

Innumerable were the questions, both Miss Shir¬ 
ley and Caroline liad to ask, concerning their lost 
relation, and his sf'cond family. 

Mrs. Miliars felt interested in every thing that 
did not bear in anyway on her own affliction, and 
slie made an effort, and asked both gentlemen to 
dinner. 

A public*place, like Cheltenham, is one where ac- 
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quaintance is most easily made. In London, people 
run after tlieir a/?quaintance, as a cat runs after her 
tail, and never catch it. And in tlie Country, 
roads, and horses, often leave intervals between visits, 
and it takes a long time to get intimate ; but at Chel¬ 
tenham, as at Brighton, you may meet your friends 
live times a day, walk with them on the parade before 
l)reakfast, meet them riding after luncheon, see them 
at the i)hiy, or concert. So that you soon form an 
intimacy; sometimes it is one that is broken at the 
end of a fortnight, and never renewed. „ 

Mr. Alfred (jraham’s journey to Cheltenham had 
another obj(*ct tha]i iIjo recovery of his own health, 
he had brought under his charge from Calcutta, two 
little boys, the sons of a friend, Mr. Molyneaiix, they 
were !(» be consii>ned to the care of their maternal 
grandmotluT, Mrs. Poonah, thei: living at Chelten¬ 
ham; these little boys, and tlieir Irlack attendant Fc'lix, 
accompanied Mr. MelbouiTie and Mr. (Iraham, and 
wei’e deposited as directed. 

The former gentleman meant only to stay a few 
days, for that soi‘t of rest which pei’soiis chained to a 
desk, and a close, hot office, often need. 

Mr. Gr aham had liecome durint; his vovaire much 
attached to these little bo>s, and they to him, and a 
day or two after his ari'ival having joineol Miss Shir- 
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ley and her niece, in their walk, they met Ernest and 
Edward Molyneaux with their fatthfiil attendant; 
they ran^ eagerly to Mr. Graham with all the joy 
children express tow^ards those they love; Miss Shir-» 
ley was fond of children, and Caroline doated on 
them, and of course caressed them; the children in a 
strange country, and just released from the confine¬ 
ment and monotony of a sliip, were delighted hy the 
notice they received, and happily unacquainted with 
the tramnnds of society; a d.ay or two aft('r, when they 
saw" Caroline taking her eai’ly w\alk, though they 
were with thiur grandmother Mrs. Poonah, they left 
her, anVl ran eagerly to (‘laim Caroline’s notice: this 
produced a little awkwardness, which relating to her 
aunt, she begged Mi‘. Graham would introduce her 
to his acquaintance; and Mrs. Villiars intreated that 
besuh'. the occasional dinners to Mr. Melbourne and 
liis fri('iid, that Miss Shirley would make any evening 
party of h(i^ friends she liked; s1h‘ was reluctant to do 
this, fearitig it woidd drive Mi'S. Villiars to her dress¬ 
ing-room ; but, on her promising occasionally to join 
the party, she hoped it would take her from herself, 
and do her good. 

Ill, their first interviews, Mr. Graham had iin- 
swered abundance of questions resjiecting Caroline’s 
father, and given many, to her, very interesting par- 
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ticulars of his habits of life, and tastes, the latter 
seemed of the £nost expensive kind, even in the 
luxurious East. 

t He could not satisfy Miss Shirley as to the a- 
mount of the provision ht^ had made for his children, 
for Mr. Graham had embarked two days before Mr, 
Shirley’s death; he was then in perfect health, and 
g^ave him his presents, letters, and messas*:es, to his 
sisters and daug^hters; two days after, whilst the ship 
was in the roads, and the passengers on board,'the 
last dispatches were brought, and the person who 
was the bearer of them brought, also, the report of 
Mr. Shirley’s death. In the East, the dist-'ases of 
the climate, be tliey cholera or fever, are generally, 
and too often, fatal. From the ptirson who brought 
this intelligence, Mr. Graham learnt that Mr. Shir¬ 
ley had divided his propeity, as has been said, 
e(jually amongst his children; what that was, ho 
knew not, he only knew that he had twenty thousand 
pounds in safe hands; a larger sum was lent to the 
King of Oude, but the payment of that was not so 
certain; money in India obtained veiy high interest, 
often twenty per cent; there were no usury la^ s 
there, so that it was proportionably hazardous as 
to security. 

Mr. Shirley lived quite en Prince, even in that 
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country, but was punctilious in the discharge of his 
expenses : he ought to have been ri<?h; but the gene¬ 
rous are sieldom so, the pleasure of bestowing, and the 
jpy of amassing, do not belong to the same person ^ 
they never can go together. If Mr. Shirley had not 
made money, he had made friends, ready and able 
to serve any of his family, or connexions who might 
chance to go to India. 

Mr. Graham said, “ The laws of hospitality were 
vei'y different in the East,” and, turning to Caroline, 
said* “If yon wish to go to India, there are several 
bouses, belonging to the first families in Calcutta, 
which would be open to you as your home.’* 

Caroline shook her head, and said, “To my dear 
father I should most willingly have gone. But my 
love for England, though it is not my native country, 
is such, I never wish to live in any other.” 

This, and the tone with which it was said, was not 
easily forgotten by Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Melbourne returned to London, and his desk. 
But when Miss Shirley had been introduced, as she 
desired, to Mrs. Poonah, she often came to them of 
an evening with Mr. Graham, and Mrs. Villiars 
joined the party, and her spirits revived in society, 
and general conversation, her own peculiar grief 
being kept out of sight. 

p 2 
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The conversation at these meetings often turned 
on Calcutta ; Poonah had resided long in India, 
a good part of the time up the country at Allahaliad, 
and Negapatam, at both which places her husband, 
had been the company’s resident, and her daughter had 
married his successor; she talked with the greatest 
pleasure and regret of her stjour in the East. Loved 
to recount the luxuries she enjoyed, and to contrast 
her fifty servants, with the five she wa.s now rtalucedto. 

Ciiroliiie’s curiosity was often awakeiu;d by the 
Sllbj ect, and she heard, with no degnie of envy, the 
idle lives ladies were obliLced to lead there; the total 
impossibility of em})loyment for many hours 'of the 
day, and many months of the year. 

Caroline Avas never iinoccujued ; her delight was 
some pursuit that would wholly engage her attention, 
Miiniture jiainting was one of her favourite sources 
of amus(;nn‘nt; and she beirircd to be allowed to 
paint the little Molyneaux, and Mr. (jri’aham, under 
pretence of kecjung them (piiet by his authority, 
always accompanied tliem: he and (Jaroline, there¬ 
fore, grew gradually intimate; sometimes Miss Shirley 
was there, and sonn'times Mr. Graham read to Caro¬ 
line Avhilst she pursued her employment, and not 
unfrequently the lx)oks were solect(*d likely to amuse 
and instruct ilie children, Rohinsoti Cmsoe^ Sand ford 
and Merton, Sfc. 
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We are inclined to think none of the parties, and 
least of all Mr. Graham, were ghidf when the picture 
was fini,«hed. It was presented to Mrs. Poonah, 
^iiid destined by her to return to India with Mt;. 
Gi*ah}Hn. 

She was not a very interesting person ; had gone 
over very early, and with a very superficial education, 
lomake her fortune in hidij, as she called it, when it 
was a better mart for young ladies than it is now; she 
succeeded, and like many,not very wise people,fancied 

her*line the oidv one one in which success could be 

•/ 

attained. However she might be able to enjoy and 
appreciate Eastern luxuries, she was not very much 
calculated for the more educated society of England, 
especially Miss Shirley; but she knew Lady Graham, 
and Lady Dickenson, so there was a link of interest, 
and lier son-in-law and daughter had known Mr. 
Sbirley. 



CHAPTER XL 


The intimacy between Mr. Graham and Caroline 
imperceptibly increased, as they do in such a place 
of frequent meeting, as that they were now in. 

Returning one day from an airing with Mj's. 
Villiars, as Miss Shirley was getting out of the car¬ 
riage, some boys, passing in the street, frightened the 
horses, they moved, and she fell on to the pavement; 
the servant at the carriage door broke ber fall, but 
she fell with her foot under her, and got up in the 
greatest pain ; a surgeon, who was sent for, feared a 
small bone in the ancle was broke, and pronounced 
it would be some weeks before she would be able 
to walk. 

Mrs. Villiars could hardly regret this, as it de¬ 
tained her friend with her, and General and Mrs. 
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Forester were not sorry to have a little more time to 
give to their afFair& at Elstree. • 

Cargline had most reason to regret it, as she lost 

^her aunt as a walking companion, and was obliged jto 

• 

go out chaproned by Mrs. Williams, her maid; but 
she was often joined by her little friends, and much 
delighted with their society; and by all the new ideas 
that so different a scene to what they had been used 
to, gave rise, she learnt from them many minute 
particulars of life in Calcutta, that made her rejoice 
sb’e was not now doomed to it. 

We little know what is, or what is not, to be our 
fate in this shifting work-a-day world.—One day, as 
Caroline was walkiug with Ernest and Edward, and 
attended by Mrs. Villiars, who had dropped behind, 
and was trying to enlighten Felix, as to some English 
customs, Mr. Graham returned from riding: when 
lie saw the party, he gave his horse to his groom and 
joined Garoline, and desired the boys to run on. 

We need not detail the conversation, more than 
to say it a good deal agitated Caroline; and she 
thought it an interminable walk, and was not sorry 
when she reached Mrs. Villiars’ door : then Mr. Gra- 
hapi took his leave, and, contrary to his usual prac¬ 
tice, did not ask if he might come in the evening, 
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as he had been accustomed to do, since Miss Shirley's 
confinement to hen sopha ? 

Caroline looked rather flushed, and on Miss 
Shirley saying, 

Who have you been with T* 

Did not answer the qm^stion. Her aunt repeated 
it, and Caroline did not seem to comprehend what 
she was saying, and answered 

“ I don't know.'’ 

“ My dear Caroline, what has happened to you ? 
You do not seem to know what 1 have been saying, 
or what you have been saying yourself.” 

This roused her : going so close to her aunt that 
Mrs. Villiars, wdio, w as very busy tiying to take up 
a fallen stitch in her knitting, could not luiai- her, 
she said : 

“ I will tell you all when we are alone.” 

Mrs. Villiars aUvays reposed in her dressing-room 
for an hour after dinner, and then Caroline, wnth a 
good deal of confusion and hesitation, for girls are al¬ 
ways surprized and confounded by their first pi'oposal, 
as if such a thing never happened in the world before 
—told- her aunt that Mr. Graham had said a great 
many flattering things of how much he had been gra¬ 
tified by her acquaintance, that long before he left 
India he had looked w ith anxious hope that in one of 
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the daughters of his friend he might find a companion 
for his own life, that his wishes had been more than 
realized—” *' 

“ Well, Caroline, I can imagine what Mr. Graham 
^said, for those sort of things are much alike, 
what did you say, and how do you feel on the sub¬ 
ject 

“ Oh, my dear aunt, I am most grateful to Mr. 
(xrahain, for his good opinion of me, and so I told 
him; })ut I have escaped India, though by a melan¬ 
choly event, and I am not going there now, I have no 
duly to call me, I eliall not voluntarily enter into one 
that will—the moi’e I hear of the place, its ways, 
its climate, and its society, the more I feel an ab¬ 
horrence to it.” 

“ Did you tell Mr. Graham so?” 

“ 1 did, in the gentlest terms I could, but he said 
he must talk to you, and I must take time to consider 
of it, unless I had a personal dislike to him. I could 
not say«l had, for I have always thought him a 
most agreeable, amiable, though very yellow, man.” 

“My dear Caroline, I cannot allow you to talk 
in any slighting way of one so very estimable, and 
who was so great a friend of your father’s.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear aunt, but there was a girl 
with us at Mr. Lomax’s who had remained in Cal- 
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cutta till she was much older than we were, she was 
always taking of yellow men, who she said had no 
hearts, only livers. We all, who were going to India, 
and did not like it, were too ready to listen to all her 
nonsense, and ridicule; but I will never repeat it, as' 
you do not like it.” 

“ There is nothing so dangerous as ridicule, be- 
leive me, Caroline, the wisest and best things, and the 
most estimable people, may be made to appear ridi¬ 
culous by any one possessed of that dangerous taleyt. 
But 1 want now to know a little more what Mr. Gra¬ 
ham said to you, and what you said to him, that 1 
may judge how matters stand between you: but first 
tell me, has it never occurred to you, that be had a 
more than mere acquaintance regard for you ? because 
neither I, nor Mrs. Villiars, who is not the most quick- 
sighted person in the world, have been blind to his 
partiality, only we thought it best to leave the tiling 
to take its course.” 

“ I must own,” said Caroline “ that whilst I was 
painting the little boys, there was something of tau- 
demess, something, I do not know how to descrilie it, 
in his manner, that prevented me from looking up 
when he spoke.” 

“ And now tell me, for it is material I should 
know, how did he make his proposal, and what did 
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you say to it ? Don’t think, dearest Caroline, I have 
any old maidish curiosity to gratify, but you have no 
parent, and I have every reason to believe the one 
you are* now mourning, would have rejoiced most 
heartily in having Mr. Graham for a son-in-law—^1, 
don’t feel sure that your Father had not intimated 
as much to him, giving him the choice of his daugh¬ 
ters.” ^ 

“Well then, he has only seen one, how can he 
chuse ? he should have staid till he was acquainted 
with Emily, it is not giving me fair play; perhaps 
she is better suited to him than I am, he cannot 
tell.” 

I 

“ But I can,” said Mrs. Shirley, “from what I 
have seen of Mr. Graham’s turn of mind, that you 
ai’c the person most adapted for him, and most 
likely to please a man of his sense and intelligence.” 

“ It is great presumption in me, dearest aunt, to 
differ from you, and all your experience, but I have 
often heard, that men like best in a wife one least 
like themselves in disposition. Mr. Graham is rather 
grave, Emily is gayer than I am, and 1 have been 
told that opposite tempers make the happiest cou¬ 
ples.” 

“ There are many axioms alx)ut the world, that 
sound wellp but have no real truth in them, and I 
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think this is one; in so close and intimate a connex¬ 
ion as marriage, I am persuaded that dispositions 
should, to a certain degree, accord, and so should ha¬ 
bits of thought, and motives of action, I do iiot deny 
;that many persons of very opposite tempers and dis**^ 
positions live very happily together; but then there 
must be great good sense, and forbearance on one 
side, or the other, and a large sliare of affection also. 
But to return to Mr. Graham, Caroline, what passed 
between you ?” 

“ I will tell as w^ell as I can recollect, but it flur¬ 
ried me a good deal. The little hoys were miming 
joyously before us at a little distance, and Williams 
and Felix were behind: I said, Hoav hajipy those dear 
little boys are, how much they seem to enjoy our En¬ 
glish climate, and the powder it gives them of exer¬ 
cise ! I w^onder how children in India live ; 1 won¬ 
der w'hat I did myself, when there ; I think I must 
have been very uidiapjiy. I really, if you will be¬ 
lieve me, dear aunt, meant nothing beyond more con¬ 
versation. Mr. Graham said, and in a very peculiar 
tone of A^oice, 

“ '■ How 1 wish. Miss Shirley, I could persuade you 
out of your prejudice against a life in India; it is 
an unjust one ; I am sure, if the most devoted iiffec- 
tion, and I hope not an imeligihlc situation, could 
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persuade you to relax in your objections, you would 
find in the unliappy object now before you, the most 
lender, the most grateful of mortals.* 

“ I A^as so surprised, I could not speak; so be 
^continued, * • 

“ ‘ Give me Imt one gleam of hope, that I am not 
wholly iudifierent to you, and I will live on that, 
till 1 hav(j, by imremittiiig assiduity, made myself 
worthy of your regard, of your love ; alh/W me 
to say. 

Caroline was out of l)reath. 

“ Well, my dear, and what did if on say?’ 

could only say, that, as a friend of my fa¬ 
ther’s, I must always fi'el the greatest esteem for 
him, and also, as a favourite of your’s; and that I 
w’as most grateful foi* the preference he honoured me 
with ; but that 1 should prefer the poorest cottage 
in England to a throne in the East; and I hoped, 
for his own sake, as w ell as mine, he would think 
no mora’of a silly, prejudiced girl, who felt herself 
unworthy of all he ofiered her.” 

“ Very jnetly in(l(;('d, Caroline, I give you credit 
for your answer; only, 1 wish, I mnat wish, it had 
not l)een so decided ; but that you had taken a little 
time to consider of it. You do not know how' scarce 
men of Mr. Graham’s excellence are, or all the advan- 
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tages of his situation. You would have been too 
happy to have accepted it, had you gone to your 
father. ” 

“ But if I am not now obliged to do so by 
<luty to a parent, why should I voluntarily unv 
dertake what is so repugnant to me? I am sure 
I should not live five years, if I went to Calcutta.’’ 

“That you cannot possibly know; you were born 
there; it is your native climate ; why should it not 
agree with you ?” 

“ So said Mr. Graham, and that it was whol- 
somer than people thought it; I am sure his — 1 
must not say what — face is no proof of it: nor 
his friend Mrs. Poonah, who looks quite an old 
woman, and they say she is not forty ; but Mr. Gra¬ 
ham said he must talk to you on the subject; he 
begged me to consider of it.’' 

“Well, I am glad of that, and I hope you will 
consider that such an amiable, excellent man as he 
is, may not easily fall in your way; and' perhaj^s 
such a situation never ; but I should be sorry to use 
any attempt to persuade you, or any one else, Ca¬ 
roline, to unite themselves to a man they could not 
love, let his pretentions be what they may. But 
it seems to me, that it is his situation, and not him¬ 
self that you object to; you have no dislike to him?'" 
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“ Oh, no, niy dear aunt, no dislike to him, as an 
acquaintance—as a friend—but not as a husband ; 
no, no! ” 

“ Bift why not 

V “ He is older than I am, and so much wiser.” “ . 

“ That is in his favour; I thought, Caroline, you 
preferred people of information; you have always 
said so.” 

* 

“ And I say true ; I don’t know any body whose 
co;^iversation I like so much, excepting Mr. Mel¬ 
bourne’s.” 

“ But you would not like to marry Mr. Mel¬ 
bourne ? ” 

“ Oh, no! not more than I should Mr. Graham ; 
perhaps still less.” 

“ Well, then, Caroline, you will consider of this 
matter; give it due deliberation, be not a silly girl, 
do not refuse to hear reason.” 

Caroline saw plainly what her aunt’s opininoii 
and wislies were, but still she knew her to be too 
good, and too kind, to insist on her doing any thing 
she found very repugnant. 

There is no circumstance attending a residence in 
India of such disastrous consequences as the neces¬ 
sity *of sending children very young to England for 
education, ^ and estranging them from their parents, 
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till the tie is almost broken, or, at least, loosened to a 
degree disadvantageous to both parties. Parents are 
unacquainted with the dispositions of their children, 
they have no opportunity of forming their minds; that 
^arduous, anxious task is left in the bands of strangers- 
and though parental aflection may outlive the separa¬ 
tion, for it is one of the strongest of human ties, the 
child, from the early age in which it was separated 
from the parent, retains little recollection, and as little 
affection for the relation. 

Caroline had always been used to talk of her dear 
father, though, if she had met him accidentally, she 
could not have recognized his pcirson, and as the idea of 
him was always accompanied with the fear of his bes¬ 
tow ing her, the moment she came under his care, on 
one she might not like, she was therefore apt to think 
of him with less attection than she ought to have done. 
She reproached herself for lliese feelings, and they 
were much against Mr. Graham, he w as perhaps the 
very rock she w'ould have split on; but the kindness 
of her aunt was so great, she was bound by every tie 
of duty and inclination to give the thing the consider¬ 
ation it deserved ; but, like all very young persons, 

M a V 

she fancied her resolution must be irrevocable. But, 
as we ai'e bound to disclose in some cases all w^e know, 
we are free to say that every time Mr. Graham pre- 
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seiited himself to her imagination, she could not help 
recollecting some very kind thing‘he had done, or 
some ver 3 fc sensible one he had said. 

^ Before the evening, Miss Shirley received a noto 
from him, asking when he might find her alone for 
half an hour? She fixed the time of Mrs. Villiars’s 
siesta, and he was punctual to the time; he repeated to 
Miss Shirley his attachment to her niece, and his regret 
at finding her so adverse to his suit; and so deter¬ 
mined against going to India—that was a point that 
it was iiiipossiblc for him to cede; however ardent 
his affection was, his post thei’o was one of high 
honour, and gnvat emohinient; he hoped, some ten or 
fifteen years’ hence, he might be able to return to his 
native country, and spend the remainder of his days 
in ease and affluence. 

Miss Shirley most sincerely regretted Caroline’s 
objections, “ but hoped they might not be insurmoun¬ 
table thiit word was bal^to Mr. Graham, he was 
ready to wait, if not so long as Jacob waited for Ra¬ 
chel, at least as loT)g as his leave of absence from his 
])ost lasted, if he might hope for success at last: he 
asked “ if he had any rival ?” 

Mi«s Shirley assured him not, she believ(;d Ca¬ 
roline’s unfortunate dislike to leaving England, and 
perhaps being taken by surprise, might have be^n 
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against him ; she added, “by my brother’s desire, his 
daughters were placed for education where other 
girls under the same circumstances were placed also; 
“she regretted it, for she thought there was a fashi/'n 
amongst them, in which they fortified each other to 
dislike going back, and she was sorry to say Caroline 
had very strongly imbibed this prejudice; but time 
did wonders, and she assured him, he should have 
her best services, as far as she found them consistent 
with her niece’s happiness.” 

He rose to take his leave, just as Mrs. Villiars 
entered the room. 

“You are not going; Mr. Graham? you must 
drink tea with us, we are quite alone.” 

“ He had,” he said, “ an engagement,” but on Miss 
Shirley, towards whom he looked, saying, 

“ Oh, we will not detain you the whole evening, 
but do stay to tea,” 

He acquiesced, and, when it was brought in, the 
sen^ant asked “ if he should let Miss Caroline know ?” 
Miss Shirley said, 

__ “ Yes, that we wait for her, and Mr. Graham is 

in a hurry, so I beg she will come down directly.” 

Caroline knew by the message What her aunt 
wished, and felt afraid to refuse, and reluctant to 
disoblige one so kind to her, so she wound herself up 
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as well as she could to meet Mr. Graham: both co¬ 
loured, and trembled, but Caroline the soionest re¬ 
vived ; women have more command of their feelings 
^an men have, and they are more used to control 
them; besides, Caroline was on the “vantage ground,” 
Mr. Graham felt he had been refused; however, as 
conversation was carried on upon indifferent subjects, 

a 

and Caroline was occupied by the duties of the tea- 
table, she did not join much in it. 

Mr. Graham went away soon after, but he did 
not" shake hands with Caroline as usual; this did not 
escape Mrs. Villiars, who was a bit of a Mrs. Mala- 
prop: she said, 

“ Have you and Mr. Graham quarrelled, Caroline? 
you looked as if you were afraid he would bite you ; 
and I don’t know what he looked like, quite beside 
himself.” 

Caroline made her escape out of the room, as if 
she did,hot hear the question; and, when she was 
gone, Miss Shirley, to prevent farther contretems, told 
Mrs. Villiars hoAV things stood. 

“ A mighty foolish thing, indeed! ” she exclaimed, 
“ where will Caroline get a better offer? such pretty 
man (her favourite expression); I hope, my good 
friend, your sense will guide her, and that you will 
not let her continue in such folly.” 
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“ I shall do my best to persuade her to like him ; 
but I cannot, nor will not, persuade her to marry any 
one she cannot love, but I hoy)e the best.” , 
c Mrs. Villiars, who had been indulgent to the, 
greatest and most faulty excess, as concerned her 
own children, was inclined to give no quarter to any 
one else. 

When Miss Shirley was alone with her niece, she 
said, 

“ I was much ydeased, dear Caroline, with the 
readiness with which you came down this evening, 
and the composure of your behaviour.” 

“ I am glad you were satisfied, aunt; but I owui I 
felt very much agitated, and should have been very 
glad to liaA'e remained in my own room ; I do pot 
know how I ought to behave towards Mr. Graham ; I 
am very grateful to him for the preference lui has 
shown me; but I am afraid if 1 show" it, he may 
consider it as an ai)proval; I should be vpiy" sorry 
to mislead him.” 

“ You are quite right there, Caroline ; at the same 
time your ay)pearing very shy, or aw"kward, towards 
him, might give him false lio})es ; but he has fully ex¬ 
plained himself to me; lie only wishes to be allowed 
to win your affections.” 

“ Oh, my dear aunt! ” 
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“ And oil, my dear niece, why should you not 
give him that chance? you have ;/»/, at least I don’t 
know that you have, any prior engagement.” 

“ No, indeed, I haae none.’^ 

r • * ' 

“ Then let him, at least, try to fill a place that 
is vacant. Is it that you liave any—personal dislike 
to him I" 

“Oh no,*as a friend, as a brother, 1 could have 
the sincerest regard for him ; but 1 cannot—I cannot— 
be hi love with him.” 

Now,” riiplied Miss Sliii’ley, “ 1 see our ground; 
you do not feel that romantic priTiu'cnce for Mr. (Ira- 
liam that would make you go with liini, or for liiin, 
to the extremity of the glolie, and therefoi’e you think 
you cannot love him siifiiciently to b(‘come his wife. 

4 

Believ(!ine, Caroline, conjugal love, in its purest and 
liap]u<‘st stat(', is only the most exalted degree of 
fricudslup. Those who marry, and many do so, 
only mion I'incere esteem, u[iou a l egard for the cha- 
racter, and a r(*hj»ect for tlu^ conduct, of tin; man they 
accej’t, have a far lietter chance of hayipiness than 
those wlio consult chiefly their imagination; who pic¬ 
ture to themselves that fervour of attachment which 

does not exist in the world, or if it does, never lasts; 

% 

it soon, like, all violent emotions, wears itself out; a 
w oman who” has magnified into an idol the man she 
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wishes to marry, finds, when they are compelled to 
tread together thoi dull routine of life, and its duties, 
that she has, perhaps, been following a . shadow; 
human life is chiefiy made up of cares and sorrows, 
some bright gleams do come across it; but, “like angel 
visits, they are few and far between.” In a husband 
we can only expect a partner in our struggle through 
life, but one from nature and education stronger in 
mind aiid body, to support us under our trials, and 
also to share in our pleasures. Men have the power 
of looking round the world, and chasing their part¬ 
ners ; women can only select out of those that offer to 
to them, and must, under the happiest and most fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, have something to overlook; 
something to accommodate to ; self eonlroul^ and self 
denial, are hourly the lot of women, But reinem- 
her, my dear Caroline, in trusting your fate, your 
happiness, to the keeping of a man of high character, 
of excellent ])rincij)les, and of good conduct, it 
must be, in some measure your own fault, if you do 
not find happiness.” 

“ But, my dear aunt, do you allow nothing for 
inclination: I may not be able to like such a per¬ 
son.’* 

“Then I should be far from desiring you, or advis¬ 
ing you to accept him, and still more averse to your 
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doing so if you had the slightest preference to any one 
else—hut if neither the one nor the* other is the case, 
I do not think you are doing justice either to Mr. 
Graham, or yourself, to let a sort of childish dislike 
^ the country, he is destined to live in, be a bar to * 
what may ])e a very happy marriage for you : but 
what, let me ask you, what has given you such a 
pi’cjudice against India, where you were born, and 
where you have always looked forward to your home*? 

I should think you cannot have sufficient recollec¬ 
tion of Calcutta, to from any opinion good or had 
of it.” 

“ I,only remember,’’ replied C.aroline, “ the intense 
heat, which,-even as a child, made me incapable even 
of the amusements and occupations of children; and 
a sort of disgust at the more than half naked ser¬ 
vants and people one always saw—and, to own the 
truth, there was at Mrs. Lomax’s, a Miss Tomlins, 
who had left India when she was much older than 
we were? and she was also so full of horrors of the 
heat —of th(! treaclu'ry of the blacks—and above all 
of the desolation of going up the country, as it is 
called, that she increased my dislike, and then the 
sort of people’wdio came to see her, the Mrs. Poonahs, 
so ignorant, and in such bad style.” 

You ;jre, to he sure, a little fastidious, dear Ca- 
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roline, and have jj^iven an extreme—nay almost a ca¬ 
ricature picture qf India and its society—hut relative 
to the latter, I am assure you that the sort of young 
women, half educated I grant, who used fifty years 
ago to go over to India to make their fortunes, iio 
longer find it a market; most of those who go out 
now, are. the daughters of persons who have some 
post there, who canu' over here for educations, and 
go hack thcTC to marry and settle. De])end upon it, 
had your poor fath(*r’s life been pi’olonged, you, and 
your sister would liave gone, there on tliis latter spe¬ 
culation—now you liave a clioice of going, not only in 
an iiuh'peiul nt, but even in a high situation, for 1 
have r(‘ason to believe ]\Ir. Graham’s delicacy has in¬ 
duced liim to keej) in tlie l)ack ground liis own [)i’os- 
pect of rising to the very first ])ost then*, not excepting 
ev'entually tliafof (Jovernor (leiieral : but I do not 
think at your age, and with your dis 2 )osition, Caroline, 
that ambition has any weight with you.” 

“ My dear aunt, if I did not like Mr. Graham, 
his being an Irbnperor would not tempt me, at least 
I hope so, and 1 think so.” 

“ But it would not l)e an ohjection,'" said her aunt 
smiling. 

“ No, certairdy not.” 

Well then, consider your own present situation, 
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your fortune, if it amounts to what we hope, will 
hardly produce you two hundred a^^ear—not enough 
cither to make you independent, or to tempt any 

man; yAu niiglit, by adding a little to my income, 

• 

!('iiable me to live a little more in society than I have ' 
hilliorto done, but it would be a great violence to inv 
inclinations, I fretdy confess ; and Avhen I am no more, 
you could oi[ly go on in the same dull track; and, be¬ 
lieve me, it is, as life declines, that we old maids 
most s(werely feel our situation—our general want of 
duties, excepting those we may make out of friend¬ 
ship ; and, as life wanes, and infirmities render us 
unalde.to ht; useful to otlnu’s, we deeply feel the want 
of children, or gi’and-childnai to excite our love, and 
inteiesl our feelings. Dr. Johnson says marriage has 
many caves, celiluicy no jdcasures. — Tie ought to 
have said/c^e jdeasures, at b'eust, few domestic ones : if 
we have no niec(‘S, we can only have cats, lap dogs, 
and parrots, to love. Hut I go back, after all, to the 
point 1 set out from—give IVlr. Graham a fair chance 
of w inning your affiTtion ; trust to his delicacy in not 
distressing you ]>y his assiduities ; if he cannot succeed, 
you w ill })e candid, and tell him so; Init, till yOur 
mind is unnlterahlj/ made up, (for 1 will not allow 
that you are yet a sufficient judge, whether you do, 
or do not, like him,) receive him as youi- father's 

VOL. III. a 
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friend, and give him time to become more to yon 
than he is now.” 

Caroline could not but acquiesce in the proposal; 
she felt she owed it to her aunt not to be a burthen 
*011 her, if she could help it; and she owed it to tlw"' 
memory of her father, always to treat his friend as 
her ow^n. 

Thus then matters were put on amicable footing: 

Mr. Graham visited at Mrs. Villiars as usual, paid 

Caroline the same attentions in bringing her flow'n's 

and new books he had always done ; there was some- 

> 

times a restraint and a timidity in her manners, and 
oecasioiially a tenderness, a devotediiess, in his, be¬ 
yond what it used to be—but nothing more. 

Miss Shiiley told him that her niece had agri'ed 
to receive his friendship without pledgitig herself to 
any thing more ; and he was sufficiently in love to 
li\e on slender hoj)es. 

\h;ry soon after this tacit arrangement had taken 
place, both the little Molyneaux hoys were taken ill. 
Mr. Graham was distressed ])eyond measure ; he de¬ 
voted himself to them, as if they were his own ; tht'ir 
disease turned out to he the measles: Ernest had it 
slightly, but bis brother was in considerable danger^ 
and, whilst he w^as so, Mr.Graham never left bis bed¬ 
side : his attention to the little invalid quite astonished 
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Mrs. Poonah, who hatl been chiefly used to the at¬ 
tendance of slaves or menials; buj:. if she could not 
comprehend the tenderness of Mr. Graham’s feelings, 
she was* lavish in the praise of his, to her, extraor- 
viinary conduct. 

When the little bo vs were cohvalesent, Caroline 
visited them everyday; had alw^ays some new toy, or 
new game, piost of them of ht^r own mamifactory, to 
amuse them ; she often found Mr. Graham employed 
to jthe same puqjose, and it drew them together by a 
reciprocal feeling; sometimes, for fear of o})prcssing 
her, he left hertliere, and took his ride; bathe made 
amen(|,s, by a \isit to Mrs, Villiars and Miss Shirley 
in tlie e\(‘ning; and, on oiu; occasion, the former, 
wlio coidd not cornpi’cliend Caroline’s rejection of 
Mr. Graham, said, 

“ Well, Caroline, I wnis so glad yon sung all Mr. 

Graham’s favourite songs to-niglit; it was very pretty 

of you, and I hope it sliows you are coming to your 
* 

senses ab(.nt him.” 

Miss Shirley very much regretted this speech, as 
she saw Caroline coloured at it, and she feared it 
would rather retard than help the thing; though her 
own observation told her, that her niece’s manner 
was more cordial, and less reserved, to’wards Mr. 
Graham, abpfiost every day. 

Q 2 
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Little Ernest did not recover, as it was expected 
he would do w hen his disease w as over ; his physi¬ 
cian recommended the sea. Mrs. Poonah disliked the 
sea, of all ihings, and more especially she disliked it 
in the midst of tlie Cheltenham season; so she pro])OS^ 
ed sending the cliildren, to some sea bathing jdace 
witli Felix. Mr. Graham felt how ill able an Indian 
servant, who had been but a few w eeks in Ivigland, was 
to such a charge ; and, having undertaken the care of 
the little ])oys, and attached himself to them, he could 
not bear this ])hin, and (ulcred, instead of staying at 
Cheltenham, to go w ith them to Brighton for a fort¬ 
night himself, at which time his ])resence in LoikIou 
would be necessarT- 


This pieces of good nature, and self-di'iiinl, had a 
great clhrt on ('artdine ; and die so vm’v often repeat¬ 
ed “ how'very good natured and kind it was,” that 
Mrs. Adlliars said, 

“I am glad you liegin to see the worth of Mr. 
Graham’s character, (•arolinc.” ' 

It w'as true that she was beginning to see him in 
the most favourable light; she wa^ gniwn used to his 
attentions, unobtriisi\e as thev wane ; and slie now 
and then thought (dielteiihain would be very dull to 
her w'lien he w as gone. 

AVhen he took leave of Miss Shirlev, she, almost 
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afraid to raise too much hope, could not help 
saying, 

“ I ^rust it will not he long before we meet again.” 

Caroline looked agitated when she held out her 

• - 

iiaud to him at parting, and, if he detained it a 
moment longer than usual, we must excuse him, lie 
could not speak, he oidy looked his adieu. 

Caroline was not destined to feel what her present 
would lie without liim, for Miss Shirley had 
for some time had lier surgeon’s leaM’ to move from 
im*Ier his care ; and, hearing that General and Mrs. 

Forester were coming to Mrs. Villiars, slie had writ- 

* 

ten to fix the time of heing at Wedglock Park, where 
Lady Worthley had long expected them: there othei- 
scenes awaited Caroline. She had as v(4, seen nothing 
of the worhl, even in the most limited sens('. of the, 
w'ord, at Mrs. Lomax's; there wen^ only tw'elve young 
iadie^), and those chietly fi’oni the Ea^t; she had there¬ 
fore no I’egtdar vacations; those of tin* young ladies 

p 

who had frieiuU, went to tlnmi wln*n it was conve¬ 
nient, and the otliers ^he look for six w eeks to the sea- 
si(h‘, and relaxed a little of their usual studies ; hut 
her establishment was most like a home education, 
(excepting as to society—that she could not give them, 
for slie had little leisure from her various duties to 

B 

keep it, but of what she had, the elder young ladies 
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partook, but it was of course confined ; so that, till 
Caroline came to* her aunt, she knew comparatively 
few people ; Mrs. Lomax had succeeded in 'keeping 
novels from her pupils. ^ 

Caroline had naturally a good deal of observation 
and tact, but wanted a wider field to exercise them 
in. She was in many respects very superior to her 

A 

sister in understanding, if hehind her in some of her 
accomplishments. 

In person, Caroline was tall tind graceful, had j)ar- 
ticuhirly intelligent, dark eyes, and a hrilliant com¬ 
plexion for a hrunette : sonu; one said of her, with great 
truth, that her good sense was '-een in her eye, and her 
good temper in her mouth. 

From Kmilv, Sir Tlioiuas Lawrence, with a little 
of his refined imagination, might liave painted a 
Hebe, or a Flora. I'roin Caroline, with no imagina¬ 
tion, he might have painted a mouthful Cornelia, oi 
an Oclavia. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The joiirnoy of loss than fifty iiiilos, from Cheltenham 
to AVe(i<j,iock Park, was easy and pleasant; there 
CaroliiK' was to st^e a country lioiise, and the, life of an 
Rnglisli country gentleman, in its greatest jxu’fection 
Sir Charles and Lady VVorthley were old ])eo])h‘ 
diey had had a large family, of twelve eljildreu, hut 
had uiifortiiiiately lost half of them ; one child in in¬ 
fancy, a jioii at school from a fever; two daughters 
v^ilhin a fortnight of each other, one in a tedious 
atrojdiy, and the other a sacrifice to her attentions to, 
and affection for, her sister ; a son at Waterloo ; and 
another at the hattle ofNavarino; so that they had 
often drunk of the bitter cup of affliction, and sup- 
[K)rted each other in their heavy^ losses. 
y Of thdsc that remained, the three daughters were 
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married, and happily so ; two sons also were married, 

the eldest to an heiress, on whose property in Wales 

>1 

he lived ; one son was still unmarried, he w'as the 
youngest, and had from his infancy been sickly, so^ 
much so that he could not be sent to school; he was 
now in orders, had the living of Wedglock, and 
lived with his Falher and Mother. 

Sir Charles was an excellent man, j)ossess(*(l of 
ffood sense, and higli piinciples ; perhaps a little tck) 
inucli of a Church and King man, for the present 
times; for he 

^ Dreaded naught hk(3alteration, 

Impiovement siili was innovation , 

IJc thought t’vvou’d i.iduatea tailing state 
If Sternluild should give v\aj to 'I'.itc. 

He was dt?ccnded from a gouty family ; and tliough 
that has been called a genileman’s disease, he liad 
seen enough of its suffering in his father to feel most 
anxious to eradicate it; and fancying', as many do, tliat 
high living promotes it, he w^as a perfect Anchoriti* ; 
but his forbearance had not the desired effect, the 
disease was in his blood, he only changed its luitiire, 
and in him it became not the rich, but the poor, niaii'*^ 
disease, rheumatic gout; be was ecpially a martyr 
to it; and, at the time we write, was confined to a 
wheeling chair, with the use only of one hand. 
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Lady Wortliley did all that the most affectionate 
and attentive \vife could do to alleviate his suflerinsis 
and amuse his mind, and in the latter she was 

jUrcatly assisted by her youngest son; he i-ead to hi.s 

% 

* father, wrott; for him, and transacted his family 
busintvs, but subservient to his direction. In his 
own habits, Mr. George Wortliley was sickly and 
effeminate, as is often the case with the youngesi 
child of a large family, especially if he is an invalid, 
^md requires a large sliare of indulgence. 

, Wedglock was a very large house, and Sir 
Charles’s estate allowed of his keeping up a large 
<‘Sta»l)lishment, and always having his bouse filled 
with visitors, lie and his lady were now too old foi‘ 
tliat, but their large family supplied the deficiency; 
they had always either one of their sons and his 
family, or that of one of their daugbti'rs, sometimes 
two of them; at our present writing, there was 
only tbeir second daughter, Mrs. Mackimion, (whose 
husbaii'd was gone to look after his Ii-ish property,) 
four of her children, and a governess. 

Caroline was unused to a country house and its 
wavs. The day after her aunt’s and her arrival, 
they had a neighbouring family to dine and sleep, 
})ehidcs Mrs. Beaumont and Emily. 

^ Th§ *meeting between the sisters was very in- 

Q 5 t 
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teresting, they embraced, and the tears of each 
trickled on to the Jbosoin of the otlier: they were 
both orphans now! and, perhaps, destined never to 

I 

pass another week together; but the young do not 
look to the gloomy side of life’s picture, happily foi-* 
them they do not. " 

It w'as the observation of a 'wise man, on seeing 
gome young people merry and enjoying themselves, 

“ If any of those, now happy beings, could look into 
the map of their future li\es, tliey would not be a'? 
gay as they are.” ^ 


The family visiting Lady Worthley not being ac- 
(juaintances of Caroline’s and Emily’s, they did not feel 


obliged to play the agreeable, excejiting wlien Mrs. 
Beaumont, who vished to improve ae(|uain1ance witii 
the Turuhulls, vvho were not \e.y distant neighbours 


of hers, desired Inei* nieces 


to sing, which lliey did 


most readily; they coiitrivi;d to sit together, and 
enjoy a tete-a-tete even in the drawing room—as 
their sleeping apartments communicated, we fear 
they sat up talking longer than was good for those 


who want beautij sleep. 

Emily, of course, told her history of Count St. 

Aijoe,_but hei’ aunt’s subsequent kindness to her 

had disarmed her as to her share in the dismissal 
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of her lover, and she was rather inclined to lay tin* 
blame on him. , 

Caroline did not find much occasion to pour in 

consolation—the Count was rather a frivolous elm- 

% 

racter, more calculated to excite vanity than love; 
and, t^iiice his disappearance, Emily had seen somt' 
.ippareiitly, more a^^reeaJde men, particularly her 
cousin, re he called himselT, thouu;h he was no 
cousin, Beaumont Ilastinij;s—he was the flower 
•all the knights she had se(*n. She only hoped he 
vvould make a visit to the Al)l)ey whilst (Caroline was 
in the neighbourhood; lie liad been in\ited ami ju’o- 
mi^-^'d to come 

Caroline liad her liistoiy of Mr. Craham, but she 
was, on this subject, more reserved than her sister 
was towards her, raid she shewed a dislike to be 
much (juestioned. 

But, my dear Caroline,” said Emily, “ What 
sort of a man is he ? ” 

“ Why rather yellow, as you know Fanny Tom¬ 
kins useil to say all the men in India wenn” 

“ Well, but wdiat does that signify, English men 
glow red, I am sure that’s worse ; Lord Byron, the 
beauty of Romance, was pale and sallow.” 

“ But I do not like going to India, I cannot bear 
ihe thoughts of it.” 
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“ Oh, Caroline, don’t say so, when you would go 
under the care of an amiable husband, as you say 

I 

he is. Only think, if we had gone this year, and 
found our dear father no more!—we must have 
taken up wdth any one that Avould have had us—we « 
should have had no home! 

This did not strike Caroline before : sometimes 
those who have not the highest understandings, but 
who have good natural feeling, see occurri^nees in a 
fairer point of view, than greater retiners. 

“ But,” said Caroline, “ You, Emily, will bi!\e 
the comfort of settling in England! ” 

“ J must settle where aunt Beaumont ehoOvSe‘^, 
my obligations to her are too great for me ever to 
dispute her will! ” 

“Perhaps,” replied Curoline, “ I ought to lra\e 
the same feeling to^vards sunit ^Shirley;’'' imd she said 
to herself, “ 1 will try for it.” 

Before the young ladies d(‘parted for the night. 
Emily said, 

“ Is not that Mr. George Wortbley a very odd 
person ? they say bis greatest favorite is a large 
Tabby cat, that he treats her as if she was his 
daughter, and spends a great deal of his time nursing 
and caressing her! ” 

“ My aunt Shirley, who has known him fjom a 
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<‘hikl, says he is a vei*y amiable person, and the 
jnust ilutiful, and useful of sojis : but she owns 
lie is, in some res])ects, eccentric, as most sickly 
people arc. I suppose this cat is one of Ids ect;en- 
*tricities, replied Caroline.’ 

Eniilv and Mrs. Beaumont did not extend their 

4 / 

-tay hoyonil tlie next morninj]^. 

(,'ai-olifie found ^-reat delight in playing with tlie 
little Mackinnons, and tried to draw portraits of two 
of them, grouped as the children of Mr. (Vilmady. 
M*]'. (leorge VVorthley took an unusual interest in the 
picture, and, before Caroline had been three days in 
the house. Lady Worthley said, 

Ileally, Caroline, your influence o\er poor 
(ieorgi!, as she used to call him, is very great; 1 
never knew him leu\e Jes^ica, his favouriU* cat, so 
long, ))(‘fore ; ” adding, as an excuse foi* what might 
H‘em folly, “ Very good-natured, kind hearted 
peo]5le, Uke poor George, must luue something to 

9 

lore, and his nieces are not hei-e long enough to 
make much way into his heart.” 

iiowcNcr Caroline might have been disposed to 
laugh at poor George, and his cat, she had too high 
a respect for Lady Worthley to do it, after what she 
had said : indeed, she was one of those people whose 
opinio^ y5u could not help feeling was law. With 
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the gentlest manner, and the softest voice, there was 
a strong sense, aod such a perfectly right way of 
thinking, disjdayed in all she said, that it brought 
conviction to the mind : it was easier to distiTist one¬ 
self, than to distrust //«r judgment. She fulfilled all 
the various duties of her station most perfectly, and 
witliout that bustling fever that belongs to many peo¬ 
ple wdio have large families, and large households to 
look after. She was a nmin-'^])ring; Imt that main- 
S])ring had Ji diamond to work on ; her owui firm and 
active mind. Slie had been siuerely tried by the 
loss of her children, hut she was nevertheless re- 
.signed, and always elieerful; anxious to soften, to lier 
beloved husband, tlu' judvations and sufferings ]>e- 
longing to his infirm state of h(;alth. She was llic 
sheet anchor of all her cliildivu, though they were 
married; her advice, and her opinion, guided tliem 
in all emergencies. And she was the same to her 
neighbours, of high, and low, degree; and yet, so 
quiet and unpretending v as her manner, those wlio 
knew hut little of her might he tempted to suppose 
her the led, rather than the leader. 

Mrs. Beaumont had been prejudiced against her 
by Miss Briggs, who called her a meddling old 
woman, a character she was the farthest from pos¬ 
sible. But it w^as not likely, such as we have de- 
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scribed her, that she would lie a person to patronize 
Miss Briggs’s absurd jiretentions. , 

Caroline, only used to the small establishments of 
her aunt, and Mrs. Lomax, was astonislu‘(l at the 
i^umber of servants that appeared, night and morn¬ 
ing, ill the library, when Mr. George W ortiiley read 
family prayers; andw^as still more surprised, to learn 
from her fwiiit’s maid who dressed her, that only 
one half of the under servants attended each time, 
and that the household usually consisted of forty 
persons. 

ilow was all this hept in order by the (jiiiet 
lady •Worthley, who seenu'd to sit down to her 
carpet woi k like other peojiie ! 

Miss Shirley enlightened her niece: it was the 
pervading inind that <lid it. i^ady Worthh-y looked 
into everything, but it was regular !and sj/steui- 
atkally. And, in addition to her own numerous 
household, Caroline sometimes accompanied her to 
her village, where she had her schools, and her alms¬ 
houses—the most unruly of her various cares; but 
all was regulated vviih the most exact attention, and 
the most perfect composure. 

During Mr. George Worthley’s attendance on 
the sittings of his little nieces, he could not help 
forming the wish that his Jessica should also have her 
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portrait taken ; and, in his arms, he brought her, with 
his petition, to CJ^iroline. She was too anxious to 
oblige on all occasions to refuse this, but thought the cut 
would have a better effect, alone^ sleeping on a chair; 
she took a most succes ful sketch, and poor Georgt- 
w as so delighted, and showed so much attCiition to 
Caroline, that Miss Shirley, knowing the blindness, 
of even the most sensible mothers to the .deficiencies 
of their cliildren, on Lady Worihley expressing 
her delight that Caroline had excited such an in¬ 
terest in her poor George, thought it right, to 
explain her situation with regard to Mr. Graham ; 
it seemed a damp to Lady Wortliley ; biu sin- 
said, * 

“ Surely, Caroline cannot refuse such a match as 
that!’’ 

“ I hope not,’’ said Miss Shirley, “ but Caroline 
has personal charms that may make her hope to do 
as well in England : going to India is the oti/j/, as I 
hope, objection.” 

A few days after Miss Sliirley had been at 
Wedglock, she received a large packet of letters from 
India, forwarded, as usual, by Mr. Melbourne ; they 
contained the very unpleasant information tliat Mr. 
Edward Shirley’s affairs had not turned* out as well 
as was at first expected ; and a doubt that when all 
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the debts were paid, there would then be as much as 
two thousand pounds a—piece* for his daughters 
certaiidy not more. 

Miss Shirley communicated this disagreeable, iii- 
"formation to her niece. But young people, espe* 
cially those who have never felt what it was to have 
a wish (as far as expense was concerned,) ungrati- 
ficd, can •fonri very little idea of the privations of 
poverty; it is to them an indetinite term; it is not 
therefore to be wondered at that Caroline did not 
fix'.l this intelligence as her aunt did ; but, when the 
latter explained that her niece liad not enough even 
for ‘the most contracted indi'peiideiice, it came 
more home to her. Ilow far such a slate of things 
operated in Mr. Graham’s favour, we cannot take 
upon us to say ; for, of all passions and ftu'lings, 
merciniaiy ones are those which least naturally bc'- 
long to vouth. 

(Caroline had a day and a night to ponder over 
her situation ; breakfast was hardly removed the fol¬ 
lowing day, wlieii Mrs. Beaumont and Emily enter¬ 
ed ; the foi’iner took Miss Shirley asid(‘, and told her 
that, upon the receipt of the letters from Calcutta, 
stating her brother’s affairs, slie had written to her 
inan-of-business, desiring him to pr(!pai‘e the necessiiry 
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instruments for settling ten thousand pounds on each of 
her nieces, adding, ^ When you are tired of Caroline, 
she will always find a home at Beaumont Abbev.” 

This act of kindness was at the same time commu- 

I 

nicated to l»oth the young ladies ; as Mrs. Beaumont 
had not mentioned either her kind intentions,' or the 
object of her visit to Emily, when her nieces at¬ 
tempted to express their thanks, she took them alter¬ 
nately in her arms, saying, 

“ Don’t thank me, for this is by far the happiest 
day of my lif(‘! I never knew before the value of 
wealth as a source of happiness; I now feel it, as a 
means of making others h;i}>py.” 

Their visit w\'is not long; (Jaroline had suffered a 
good deal from revulsion in fe<‘iing, and kept all the 
evening in her own a])artment. 

The following morning brouglit her aunt a letter 
from her friend. Lady Craham, ’who said, 

“ 'I hougli upwards of four score, I yet ara not in¬ 
sensible to the h{i{)piness of those 1 love ; and though 
not now possessing the pen of a ready writer, I cannot 
lielj) scrawling a few words, to say how anxious, how 
very anxious, I feel that your niece should think 
favourably of u/y nephew; he has always been to me 
an enfant cheri, for he was sent out to his uncle very 
young; and I have no scruple in saying, she may go 
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half the world over without meeting; his fellow. I 
may be partial, but I am not (]uite blind yet, as to 
my HKintal feelings; and I cannot help thinkinnr, that 
^ the woman, who refuses Alfred Graham, will live to 
rcpoiit it.” 

w 

Certainly Caroline had pondei*ed on the subject, 
but not to the disadvantai^e of Mr. Graham: what 
was he, compared to poor Geoi’gc Worthley? w ho was 
beginning to be very much in love with her, that she 
plainly saw; when she first heard of her diminution 
of fortune, she mentally said, that is an additional 
reason for jiot accepting Mr.Graham ; he shall never 
ow'e my ncce])tance of him to necessity. INo, I had 
rather work for my bread than marry a man I can¬ 
not love, merely for a home: so thinks and feeds a 
young and ingenuous mind—and who does noi love 
those who feel so? But was it really true Carolijie had 
no love for Mr. Graham? had she thought of him, of 
his teijjcicniess towards her, of his amiable affeclioii for 
the little Molyneiix l)oys, of his interest in her fa¬ 
ther’s affairs, and laid it not inspired—if not love, 
a ven tender regai'd? was there any one of her wak¬ 
ing hours that Mr. Graham w^as not j)resent to her, 
w’ 5 is tliere in the wide w^orld any human being she 
thought as much, and as often of? 

Miss Shirley knew, when her visit to Lady Worth-, 
ley was first settled, Mr. Melbourne and his children 
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were to be there, and she imagined her detention at 
Cheltenham would prevent her meeting her friend 
there ; but she learnt, on her arrival, that a severe 
infantine fever, his little girl had suffered under, had 
kept him in town ; he arrived at last at Wedg]-ock, 

I 

and the moment he saw Caroline, he said, 

“ Chains and warder for the Greame.” 

Caroline coloured “ celestial rosy red,’ but she 
plainly felt how matters stood; was she, or was she 
not, more propitious? 

Lady Worthley, however for a moment she might 
liave wished Caroline to have smiled on her uiifoi-tii- 
nate son, could not, even with a mother’s partiality, 
look at her fine cominandin 2 : figure, and see her ac- 
coinplishmcnts, and think the thing possible. She 
therefore, with her usual good sense and kindness, 
tJiouglit the sooner any vague liopes, her son might 
have formed, were annihilated, the better. 

As Lady Worthley was an old friend of Lady 
Graliani’s, and also now acijuainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances under which Caroliiie and Mr. Graham 
stood towards each other, when they were all there 
together, Miss Shirley showed Lady Graham’s letter 
to Lady Worthley, who immediately said, 

“ But, dear Caroline, what is your objection to 
such a man as Mr. Graham is by every body des<^ribed 
to be ?” 
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Caroline coloured and hesitated, and then said, ' 
“ ]\Ir. Graham is, 1 allow, all Ijis friends think, but 
his destination is India—1 hin e a decided objection 
to going there.” 

► “ But,” replied Lady Worthley, “ can you think 

that^-oiiig for a few years to a rcBidcnce you dislike 
a suthcit'iit r(;!ison for rejecting such a man? you will 
not, helieye me, find a Mr. Graham on every goose- 
bury basil! ” 

• Caroline fell unabli! to answer. 

“ Do you,” contiiuied Lady Worihley, “personally 
dislike iiim ?” 


To that Caj-oline di^l not answer, for he was every 
day advaneiiig in her good ojiinlon. 

“Tlieii eoiiM.ler” said, Lady M’^orthley— 

The convei saiioii lu re was interrupted. 

Bat two days afterwards Miss Shirley received 
a packet from Mr. Giabam, it contained a letler to 
her, and oin* wliieh 1 j(‘ Ix'gged sbe would give to her 
iieice, the j)nr[){)rt of ])oth was tlu; same. 

Ill' had, ibongii he modestly expressed it, been 
.so serviceable to tlic Engiihh Board of Control for the 


affairs of India, lliat he had been ohiired the second 
seat at the boaixl; that nothing w'ould tempt him to 
giv^ uj) his ]jrospects in India, but his regard for 
Miss Caredine Shirley ; to call her his own, he would 
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relinquish fortune and situation; at the same time 
he must add, that the situation offered him was in 
every respect greatly inferior to what lie held at Cal¬ 
cutta, nor would reniaiiiiiig in England put it in his 
power ever to make the same provision for her, that 
returning to India would do ; a residence of ten years 
there would enable him to return to England with 
every means of passing his latter life in ease and 
affluence.” 

IIis letter to Caroline was hardly so explicit, but 
it was more tender. 

Lady Worthley wais present wdien they w'ore re¬ 
ceived, and informed of the contents ; and she jcinexl 
Miss Shirley in exhorting Caroline to think seriously 
of the suliject. When they met some hours afterwards, 
Caroline acknowledgi'd hei self ready to accompany 
Mr. Graham to India, or any w here his fortune might 
take him ; she could not resist such a proof of his 
affection. 

He was accordingly invited to Wedglock Park ; 
as the nephew of an old friend of Lady Worthley’s. 
He was very unwillingly detained some days in 
town. 

On a day that Mrs. Beaumont dined at Wedg¬ 
lock, Mr. Melbourne said to her, 

“ I have lately seen your friend, Mrs. Van Tulip.” 
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“Oh, have you?” she replied. “I have heard 
from her, that she is all happinesss.” 

“ I am glad of it,” returned Mr. Melbourne, 
“ for I should not have gTiossed it was so.” 

• “^Vhy?” 

“ l5ccause, though all about her looks fine and 
classic, I have reason to know, from my transactions 
of businei*B with him, that Mr. Van Tulip is the 
meanest and most miserly man breathing.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont. 

• “Oh, it is (piite p(tssible, I assiin* you,” replied 
Mr. Melljourne, “ for seif-gT'atificatioii, and to make 
thiiir* wav in the ^\orhl, miners are guilty of the 
greatest extravagance, but they iiidemiiify themselves 
when occasion otlers: fuid, iiotwithstaiuling all her 
tine hats, and all her grand airs, 1 should pronounce 
your friend a, shne to petty savings, and privations 
of the mosi degrading kijid.” 

“ Poor Willy!” said, Mrs. Beaumont “you had 
belter have remained with me! but I have nothing 
to rt'gret now I have Emily.” 

Previous to Mr. Grahauds arrival, as Caroline 
and Lady Wortliley were sitting at w'ork, the former 
said, 

“ Well, I am so astonished Aunt Shirley never 
mairied! tdow I wish, Lady Worthley, she would 
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marry Mr. Mtjlboiinie, she would be such a charm¬ 
ing mother to his children!” 

“She would* indeed, and I believe be has wished 
it most sincerely, and used his utmost endeavours to 
induce her; but slie can never marry, I am persuaded' 
she never can.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Because her affections are ]>uricd in,the grave 
of one who would have made her happy had his life 
been spared.” 

“ May J ask who?” said Caroline. 

“ llJ^e you never heard of Mr. Carleton, to 
whom your aunt Avas attached, aiul he to her fi’om 
their earli(*st yeai“s? lie Iiad no fortune, but he had 
considerable abilifu's, and he exerted tbem in ihat 
most arduous proh'sr^ion—t.ln^ law, and had almost 
arrived at the point avIk'u even prudence might have 
united them ; when, on the circuit, be Avas siezt‘d with 
a fever Avhich prevailed in the county jail, and in 
three days, before aiiA'' intelligence could reach your 
aunt, he was no more ! ” 

“Oh, my poor dear aunt,” exclaimed Caroline, 
“ hoAV could she suppoi't such a calamity ? ” 

“ With the same Christian feelings,” replied Lady 
Worthley, “ that she has done many severe afflictions, 
though this was the severest of all; she seldom likes 
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to talk of it, ])iit I w isli, if that w ish was not one that 
would not bring pain to her, that yftu could hear her 
speak ori.the suhjiicl—lier resignation—fier coiilidenee 
that what was ordered hy Almighty Wisdom was for 
the hes'^ and though she might not he able to discern 

O 

to the full extent wliat this wisdom was, she says she 
is consnneed it is better for hers<df she should not 
have marrieJl him, hv.r affection almost amounted to 
idolatry, she might have neglected her God for her 
husband. And of her deceased lover, she says, sh<‘ 
fe(ls his efforts were so great, and to supp^t her 
might have continued such, as to ruin (as they had 
1u*1]hh1 already to injure his health,) that they might 
togtithei’ have trod a thorny path ; now, in a few short 
years, they ^hall meet in realms of haj^piness.” 

Caroline was very much affected ])y this recital, 
even to tears; when these were subsided, she said, 

“ I have always thought my aunt Shirley was a 
very superior p(;rson, and one more highly informed 
than any I have ever met witlf.” 

“You are cpiite right, ^ery few women are e(|ual 
to her, for she had a classical education, she wished 
to spur her brother on, so she learnt Latin,‘Greek, 
and Mathematics, with him. 

Caroline threw herself back in her chair, clasped 

9 
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her hands in an ecstacy of joy. Lady Worthley was 
({iiite startled, and asked what she meant? 

“ Oil,” replied Caroline, “ I have always longed, 
anxiously longed, to know a has blue, and now I find 
I hat 1 hav(^ lived with one without suspecting" it; but 
I recollect there is a shelf or two in my aunt’s book¬ 
case filled with classical authors in their respective 
languages; I once asked her about them, and she 
answered negligently, that she had destined them for 
hei‘ nephew, but he did not live to use them.” 

“ She is, as you and all her friends know, a pro¬ 


ficient in modern languages, and she is also a poetess.” 
“Oh heavens!” cried Caroline, “and that I should 


never have found all this out; never have seen her 


I ’’ 

versos ! 


“ Nor are you likely to do so,” replied Lady 
Worlhhiy, “unless I should one uay show you some 
that 1 have; but I believe she has long since broken 
off* all commerce with the Muses.” 

\ 

“ But do not you* think, dear Lady Worthley,” 

* 

said Caroline, “ that my aunt is wrong to be so 

chary of her talents, is not that ‘ wrapping them in a 

napkia^’ or ‘ hiding them under a bushel,’ should 

tln^y not be placed as ‘ a light on a hill?’ ” 

“ In this age of pretence and blueism, I don’t 

1 

know that 1 can blame her modesty, but you mis¬ 
take ill thinking they are uselessly hid, on the con- 
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trary, it is the result of all her reading and acquire¬ 
ments, that has made her what she is—a blessing to 
all her IViends by her counsel and assistance, learn • 
iiig, in her, has not led to display, it has made 
her, n« vain and presumptuous, only intellectual. 
I know no one who so exactly answers to the lines 
of Cow'per:^ 


‘ Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng, 
With gentle, ynt prevailing, force, 
Intent ujion hor destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all slie docs, 
Jilessmg and blest where’er she goes.’ ” 


We are solicited by our publishers not to make 
our volifme too large. We are admonished by our 
own feeling not to grow pros ^,—and therefore we 
shall follow the advice Mr. Burke gave a young 
author, “ to leave out the part of his work he was 
himself best pleased with.” ^ 

In pursuance of this hint, we shall not give tlie 
meeting between Caroline and Mr. Graham, even if 

we think it the very best part of our work; but will 

B 2 
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only so far gratify the curiosity of our readers, as 

4 

to assure them, it was conducted to the satisfaction 
of Miss vShirley and Lady Worthley ; and thdt, at the 
eiftl of her inourning for her father, Caroline be¬ 
came, with her own entii*e heart and affectio'i, Mrs. 
Crahain. 

The death of Lady Graham put her nephew in 
possession of a fortune that might have made their 
remniiiing in England not an act of great impru¬ 
dence ; hut Caroline was so well persuaded of the 
good sense of Mr. Graham’s wishing to fulfil what 
In* had undertaken in the East, that she most cheer¬ 
fully aeeornj)anied him. At the end of ten years 
ihey n'turned to England, with some little Grahams 
That recpiired education, to remain permanently. 

Soon after the arranjxement of Caroline’s mar- 
ri igt^, Mrs. Eeaumoiit’s land-agent informed her that 
rhei'e must, for the advantage of the estate, he some 
liniher cut, and some more planted ; as her interest 
was not concerned in eitlier, she invited Mr. Beau¬ 
mont llastijigs, who was to benefit, to come and in¬ 
spect both, lie ingratiated himself much with his 
aunt, 9id finally ofiered his hand to Emily. 

Mrs. Beaumont was delighted, slie gave up to 
him a handsome income, and bought a house for 
them within ten miles of her own; though her fond- 
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for thoir society left them little time to occupy 
it, for they lived chiefly at Beaumont^bbey. 

Its fhistress improved her acquaintance with Lady 
Wortiiley, and endeavoured to follow her exam|)le. 
By b^ig a thorough country lady, an agreeable, 
hospitable neighbour to the rich, and a blessing to 
the poor. ^ 

She occasionally resided in Stanhope-street, but 
without making any farther attempt to collect Hte- 
I ar^ lions and lionesses, or expose herself in attempts 
to get up a London acquaintance. The first she left 
to Mrs.Van Tulip, and the second to those who love 


tlie toil; she had found, by experience, how nearly 
on the heels of such vanity, follows disappointment, 
and mortification. ^ 



POSTSCRIPT. 


According to the adage, ^‘givinga dog an ill name is equi¬ 
valent to hanging him j” a similar fate impends over Pre¬ 
faces, though they are often, especially in books of science, 
of great importance, in explaining the plan anil intention 
of the work. In the teeth of the assertion, that they are, 
|o a rcaflcr, what a])ark paling is to a hunter, something to 
be leaped over, the master spirit who now rules works of 
tietion, has added long, ver\’^ long, prefaces to the last edi¬ 
tion of his works. Perhaps, when the reading public have 
been tempted by his pen through some twenty or thirty 
prefaces, the taste for them may revive ; but we*^humbler 
scribblers dare not yet hope for the same favour ; anil, 
therefore, we have tried to tempt our readers bv a Posi- 
rnpt, which is proverldally said to be the most important 

part of a letter, at least one on such subjects as we are 
expected to choose. 

If any gentle or courteous reader, or any we could 
propitiate by a more flattering name, should have had 
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patience to read to the end of our work, we have 
^iven them the choice of knowing what gave rise to it. 
But if they startle at the name of a sermon^ let them shut 
t|ie book at this page, for certainly a MS. sermon, ffom 
which^^e have given a few extracts, induced us to jmt 
pen to paper ; on the belief, that in many cases example 
was more useful than precept ; at least the experiment is 
tried, and tlfe decision left to an indulgent pubhe. 


• Ecclesiastes, Chap. vi. 11. 

“ There he many things^ that intrease vanity 

It cannot be too frequently inculcated, nor too strongly 
enforced on the young and inexperienced, that those 
virtues and good qualities, which are not founded 
Christian principles, are like an odilice erected on the 
sand ; they may appear iirm when the current of life flows 
on sm''Oth and even, hut when the stream of dissipation 
runs rapidly round them, when vice or folly undermine, 
or the temjiest of adver'-ity heats against them, they 
tall to the ground j the heart, whence are the i^'.sues of 
moral life, grows corrujrteil, and the distinction between 
right and wrong wears gradually away, till the most 
lamentable dereliction of duty, and often positive vices, 
disgrace the character. 

But whrn the precepts of the gospel ari‘ the founda¬ 
tion of moral and dmiiestic ^ irtues, they are as a castle 
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built upon a rock, whose towers and outworks may 
sometimes be shaken by the tempest, but the building 
itself stands the ravages, almost of time; so when* the fear 
of God, and the influence'of religious principles, yke^ 
the heart,” it will remain uncorrupted and /potles" 
amongst the snares of vice, and the allurements of folly. 

It is a great error, both in religion, and morals, to con¬ 
sider small faults, and minor virtues, as of little conse¬ 
quence j from the frequency with which they are called 
into action, they become important; for indulgence in 
venal errors weakens the mind, and makes it more easily 
yield to temptation on great occasions j and, on the con¬ 
trary, the habitual and conscientious practice of the lesser 
virtues, braces the sinews of the soul,” and keeps it in a 
state of preparation for the trials in which firmness, re- 
sisi.ancc, and steady adherence to principle, are requisite to 
gain the victory over the soul’s enemies, " the worlds the 
fleshy and the devil." 

Amongst small faults vanity is generally, but very er¬ 
roneously, placed. It has been observed by those best 
acquainted with the human heart, that few can be found 
wholly uninfected with that passion, though the shapes in 
which it appears are as diversified as the features of the 
human countenance. To consider it as a failing, very 
little injurious either to its possessor, or to society, is to 
estimate it very falsely j and it is equally an error, to 
imagine it one which time, or an intercourse with the 
world, will cure. 
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Unfortunately, commcrrce with the world seldom 
cures defects of the heart; th<j|U^h il*may instruct how to 
hide suc^ as are offensive or discr^ftabl^. 

It is only that Being “ whc^ knoweth whereof w^are 

* I* 

inade,*\ and sees the inmost recesses of the soul—the 
thoughts and imaginations,whence all our actions spring— 
who has power to root out vanity, or any of our evil 
propensities^ 

One of the most powerful impulses, by which our spiri- 
tuttl enemy works, is our vanity. Often, when he cannot 
])re,veiit us from doing well, he can deprive us of the benefit 
ol a good action by making us vain of it. And numerous 
are the occasions on which, if we dared to trust ourselves 
to ex.ainim* the motives of our actions, we should dis¬ 
cover that their most secret spring was that vanity which 
would destroy our own good opinion of them, and mak^^ 
ashaineii of what we had before valued ourselves on. 

But (lesiilhiry observations will not liring the truth 
hoine^to our own hearts j we must examine in what in¬ 
stances oynuLy is most likely to govern our actions. 

There be ?nany things that increase vanity." 

Perhaps, amongst women, none more than personal 
beautV, on which they are from infancy taught to set too 


higli a value. 

A pleasing exterior is certainly the gift of (Jod, and 
therefore may be considered as a hlessingj it is intended 


as a'meah of cwcitirig agreeable senaations, and giving a* 
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favourable impression of its possessor j for the same pur¬ 
poses are given the flowers, v^ith which, with such a bounti¬ 
ful hand, our paths ar^fctre\l'ed j but grateful as Jhey are 
to the senses, no one was ^'ver so absurd as to place them 
on an equality with the fruits of the earth, the cor.i and 
vegetables, which are the food of man. Life might be 
sustained without flowers, but not without the fruits of 
the earth j and a person may be highly estim.ible and en¬ 
gaging without personal beauty. 

Indeed, it is amongst the wise ordinances of provi¬ 
dence, that the fairest mind is often in the least lovely 
case ; and it not unfrequently happens that the attention 
bestowed, and the value set, on external j^raccs, leaves the 
mind uncultivated, and the heart unregulated. Of what 
^yalue is that beauty which covers a heart full of vanity 
ani’ conceit, or under which are hid the evil passions of 
envy, and ill will ? surely none in comparison ^witli a 
heart replete with kindness, benevolence, and affection. 

Indeed it is necessary, in order to make personal jcauty 
to the highest degree engaging, that it should be attend¬ 
ed by the virtues of the mind. Modesty, humility, gen¬ 
tleness, will make even an ordinary countenance shine j and 
on one cast in the mould of beauty, they add the only per¬ 
manent blood. Whilst vanity, envy, affectation, and all the 
other evil dispositions produced by an ill regulated heart, 
will appear in the face, as well as the conduct. No art can 
hide them effectually. If the source is not pure, the stieam 
must, some where or other, discover it j and a mind de- 



formed by evil passions, cgin only be hid from the most 

* 

careless and superficial obsewer. • 

But those uho have no pretence iop^so7ial vanity, find 
other food for it. Nature rg^ay have gifted them with 
falen^s, these are also intended As blessings, as 
the sweeteners of life, some of the flowers which embel¬ 
lish it. But it is only when such talents are given as a 
means of s^ibsistence, or are exerted in domestic circles 
to gladden Aie heart, and amuse the leisure of those it is 
duty to gratify and please, that they are valuaf)Ie. 

,When talents become objects of displayy they are de¬ 
grading to their possessor (unless professionally employ¬ 
ed), and foster a vanity destructive of the best interests 
of their owners, both here and hereafter. 

The desire of exciting admiration, not uncommon in 
those who are endowed with talent, betrays them 
c‘(Mirting a distinction, of which, if they had properly 
w eighed tlie value, they would have shrunk from; it 
leads io exhibitions of their skill, destructive of the deli¬ 
cacy, mo^desty, and retirement of manners, so peculiarly 
belonging to the female character, and substitutes in its 
room, a confidence, that must spring from vanity. And 
it is truly remarked of those, who court general adtnira- 
ti(»n, that they have insatiable vanity and cold hearts. 

pearly allied to vanity, indeed the very foundation 

ol it, is a still baser passion; selfishness: where one is 

_ • 

confcmptible, the other is odious, and is the parent of , 
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many vices, however softened down into the term egotism; 
it is equally contrarr- to the holy precept of doing to 
others, as we wis^ them to llo to us,” or to<St. Paul’s pre¬ 
cept, ** in honour jjrel'erring one another.” * 

' ) c 

A? both passions have the same spring, so both ha\e 

equally the same termination —Vexations of Spirit.' 


THE END. 


B. DENSLCY, PRINTER, ANDOVEP. 








